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THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH OVER EDUCATION. 


FROM LES ETUDES RELIGIEUSES, ETC. 


OF all the questions which preoc- 
cupy—and justly—public opinion, 
and on which war is declared 
against the Catholic Church, one 
of the most vital is that of educa- 
tion. 

“Tt is certain that instruction is, 
in fact, the great battle-field chosen 
in our days by the intelligent ene- 
mies of the faith. It is there they 
hope to take captive the youth of 
France, and to train up future gene- 
rations for impiety and scepticism. 
And it must be admitted that they 
conduct this war with a skill which 
is only equalled by their persever- 
ance.”’ * 

We endeavored to point out, in a 
former article, the intentions of the 
enemies of the church, the depth 
of the abyss they are digging for 
Christian society, and the infernal 
art which they have shown in com- 
bining their plan of attack.f Since 


* “ Letter of the Bishop of Orleans to the Catho- 
lic Committee.”"— Univers, January 7, 1872. 

+ See the number of February, 1875—** Education 
on the Radical Plan.” 


then, a first success has befallen 
them to justify their hopes and in- 
flame their ardor. We may expect 
to see them increase their efforts to 
carry the fortress. Why should 
they not succeed when they have 
opposed to them only divided for- 
ces? 

Happen what may, nowever, we 
must remain true to ourselves. It 
is our duty to hold fast the stan- 
dard of our faith, in spite of the 
contradictions of human reason; 
and to oppose to the pagan error, 
that the state is mastér of educa- 
tion, the Christian truth, that the 
church alone is endowed with the 
power to educate the young. 

The opponents of the church on this 
point are of two classes. One con- 
sists of those who never belonged 
to her, or who do so no longer; 
the other, of those who still call 
themselves her children. ‘The 
former are principally Protestants, 
and those philosophical adversaries 
of revelation who deny, with more 
or less good faith, Catholic doc- 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1375. by Rev. I. T. Hecker, in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 
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trine, and pretend to find nothing 
in it but illusion and blind creduli- 
ty. These are, it must be own- 
ed, consistent with themselves when 
they refuse to the church the rights 
she claims over education. Their 
logic is correct; but it is the logic 
of error, and to contend with such 
adversaries we should have to be- 
gin with a proof of Christianity. 
That is not our object. Whatever 
may be their error, however, on the 
subjects of Christian revelation and 
the church, we hope to be able to 
convince them that a spirit of en- 
croachment and ambition of rule 
has no part in the pretensions of 
the church, in the matter of the 
education of the young. Rather, 
they ought to acknowledge, with 
us, that therein we only fulfil a 
duty the most sacred, the most in- 
violable—that of conducting Chris- 
tian souls to their supreme and 
eternal destiny. 

But what is far less excusable is 
the inconsistency of certain Catho- 
lics. They are persuaded, they say, 
of the truth of the Catholic religion ; 
they profess to believe her doc- 
trine, to submit to her authority ; 
and yet one sees them make com- 
mon cause with the enemies of their 
faith in repudiating all control of 
the church in questions of instruc- 
tion and of education. It is for 
these especially we write, in the 
hope of convincing them that, in 
challenging for herself not only 
complete liberty to teach her chil- 
dren divine and human science, but 
also the moral and religious direc- 
tion of all Christian schools, the 
Catholic Church claims nothing but 
what is her right, and pretends to 
nothing more than the legitimate 
exercise of a necessary and divine 
power. Would that they could 
understand, in short, that no Catho- 
lic can, without inconsistency and 
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without a kind of apostasy, assent to 
the exclusion of the Church from 
the supervision of instruction, and 
to the whole of it being directed 
by the sole authority of the civil 
power! 


I,—THE PRINCIPLES OF SOLUTION IN 
PRESENT QUESTION. 


THE 


The whole Christian theory of 
education rests on the following 
twofold truth taught by the Catho- 
lic Church: that man is created by 
God for a supernatural end, and that 
the church is the necessary inter- 
mediary between man and his su- 
preme destiny. These two points 
cannot be admitted without admit- 
ting, also, that the church is right in 
allthe rest. Unfortunately, nothing 
is less common than the clear un- 
derstanding of these truths, essen- 
tial as they are to Christianity. It 
will, therefore, not be unprofitable 
to take a brief survey of them. 

The Christian religion does not 
resemble those philosophical theo- 
ries which an insignificant minority 
of the human race have heen dis- 
cussing for three thousand years 
without arriving at any conclusion, 
and which have no practical issue 
for the rest of mankind. Its aim, on 
the contrary, is essentially practical. 
From the first it addresses itself, 
not to a few persons of the highest 
culture, but to all indifferently, rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant. It 
is designed for every one, because 
every one has a soul, created in the 
image of God, and because this soul 
religion alone can save—that is to 
say, conduct to its ultimate end, 
by rendering it at last conformable 
to its divine type, to the infinite 
perfections of God. But especially 
is Christianity practical, because, 
without any long discussions, it says 
to every one of us, “I am the voice 
of God revealing to men truths 
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which it is their duty to believe, 
virtues which it is their duty to 
practise in this life in order to de- 
serve, after death, everlasting hap- 
piness in the very bosom of God. 
Here are my credentials; they 
affirm the mission I have received 
from on high. Believe, then, the 
Word of God; practise his pre- 
cepts, and you will be saved.” Her 
credentials having been verified, it 
comes to pass that multitudes of 
men yield faith to the teachings of 
Christianity as coming from God; 
they place themselves under her 
obedience, and the Christian soci- 
ety is founded, with its hierarchy, 
its object clearly defined, and its 
special means determined by Jesus 
Christ, its divine founder. 

But is it all, and will it be suffi- 
cient to call one’s self Christian, to 
be enrolled in the number of be- 
lievers, to have received baptism, 
and to practise with more or less 
fidelity the precepts of the divine 
and ecclesiastical law? ‘To sup- 
pose that it is,is the fatal error of 
a number of modern Christians, as 
unacquainted with their religion as 
they are lukewarm in fulfilling its 
duties. Thus understood, would 
Christianity have done anything 
but add to the religions of 
the philosophers incomprehensible 
mysteries, exceedingly troublesome 
practices, and ceremonies as mean- 
ingless to the mind as useless to 
the soul? Far from this, Chris- 
tianity is itself, also, radical after 
its fashion. It deprives man of 
nothing which constitutes his no- 
bility; it enriches it rather. It 
does not oppose his legitimate as- 
pirations for what is great, for what 
is beautiful; it hallows them rath- 
It does not deny him the 
gratification of any of his loftier 
and more generous instincts; it 
only supplies them with an object 
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infinitely capable of contenting 
them. In a word, it does not de- 
stroy nature; it transforms and dei- 
fies it, by communicating to it a 
supernatural and divine life. 

What is life in mortal man but 
the movement of all his powers in 
quest of an object which gives 
them happiness? Well, then, Chris- 
tianity lays hold of these hu- 
man powers, and, in order to trans- 
form them, it infuses into them a 
new principle, which is grace—that 
is, the virtue of God uniting itself 
to the soul; it places a higher end 
before them—the possession of 
God in his own essence, an infi- 
nite object of knowledge and of 
love; it enables them, indeed, to 
bring forth works not possible to 
our frail nature without a divine 
illumination which enlightens the 
intelligence, and without a holy in- 
spiration which strengthens and as- 
sists the will. It is a completely 
new man grafted on the root of the 
natural man. It is a new way of 
living, wherein, under the influence 
of a supernatural and divine prin- 
ciple, our feelings become purified 
by finding their source in God, 
our knowledge enlarges, because it 
penetrates even into the mysteries 
of the divine essence, and our love 
becomes limitless as God himself, 
the only true good, whom we love 
in himself, and in his creatures, 
the reflex of himself. 

We know well that rationalistic 
philosophy, when it hears us speak 
of a divine life, of union with God 
by a higher principle than nature, 
shrugs its shoulders, and with 
superb self-complacency rings the 
changes on the words illusion, mys- 
ticism, extravagance. But what 
matter? Has it ever, like us, had 
any experience of this second life 
of the soul, so as to understand its 
reality and its grandeur? Its God, 
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silent and solitary, exists only for 
reason. He will never issue from 
his eternal repose. He will not 
meddle with his creatures to con- 
stitute their happiness. ‘This is 
not the God to satisfy our nature, 
thirsting for the infinite. He is not 
the God of Christianity whom we 
have learned to know and to love. 
But to return to the church. 
Manhood is not the work of a day. 
Thirty years at the least pass away be- 
fore the human being arrives at ma- 
turity, passing successively through 
the stages of infancy, boyhood, and 
youth. What care, what pains, and 
what active solicitude are needed 
for his education! A mother, a fa- 
ther, a master, devote themselves 
to it by turns. Fortunate if, after 
all, these efforts are crowned with 
success! Is it to be said that it 
costs less time and labor to bring a 
soul to spiritual maturity, to raise 
it to the perfection of this divine 
life? A day, a year—will they suf- 
fice to enlighten the intelligence 
with truths it must believe, to in- 
struct it in obligations it must ful- 
fil, but, above all, to form in it a 
habit of all those virtues it is bound 
to practise? Or is its education 


so different from the natural educa-- 


tion that it can dispense with an 
instructor? Will the child, unaid- 
ed, raise itself to God—we mean to 
the highest degree of moral perfec- 
tion, of Christian sanctity? It 
would be folly to suppose it. It 
needs, therefore, a master; somne 
one charged with the duty of teach- 
ing it truth, of forming it in virtue. 
Who is this instructor? Is it any 
other than that one to whom Jesus 
Christ, the divifle but invisible 
Master, once said, “ As my Father 
has sent me, I send you. Go then, 
teach all nations; teaching them to 
observe my whole law.” ‘This in- 
structor is the church, represented 
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by her pastors, the lawful succes- 
sors of the apostles. 

This principle must be borne in 
mind, this indisputable truth of re- 
vealed doctrine. We shall see the 
consequences of it presently. We 
assert that the church, and the 
church alone, has received from 
Jesus Christ the power of forming 
the supernatural man—the Christian 
in the full force of that term. No 
one else can pretend to it. Not 
the state, with its power; not pri- 
vate individuals, with their know- 
ledge, however great; not even the 
father or mother of the family, 
great as is the authority over their 
children’s souls with which God has 
invested them. And wherefore ? 
Because the church alone possesses 
the means indispensable for a Chris- 
tian education. 

These means are of three kinds. 
In the name of God, the church 
gives truth to the understanding ; 
she imposes a law on the will; and 
she dispenses grace, without which 
the Christian would lack power to 
believe the truth and to fulfil the 
law. Withdraw these things, and 
Christian education ceases to exist. 
You deliver up the understanding 
to human opinions ; therein it loses 
faith. ‘The will becomes a Jaw to it- 
self; that is to say, it has no other 
law to guide it than its own capri- 
ces and passions; and then, the 
moral force disappearing, man in 
the face of duty is oftener than not 
powerless to fulfil it. Now, who is 
it whom God has charged with the 
duty of preserving amongst men, 
and of communicating to every 
generation the treasure of revealed 
truths? Who is it who represents 
on earth the divine power, and has 
the right of enlightening conscien- 
ces on the subjects of justice and 
injustice, of right and wrong? 
Whom, in short, has Jesus Christ 














appointed minister of his sacra- 
ments to distribute to souls the su- 
pernatural succors of grace? The 
church, and the church alone. ‘To 
her have all generations of mankind 
been entrusted throughout the pro- 
gress of the ages, in order that she 
may bring them forth to spiritual 
life, and form in them Jesus Christ, 
the civine model whom Christian 
education ought to reproduce in 
every one of us. It is, then, true 
that the formation of the supernatu- 
ral man, of the Christian, is the 
proper. ministry of the church; 
that this ministry constitutes a part 
of her essential functions ; that it is, 
in a sense, her whole mission on 
earth ; so much so, that she could 
not abdicate it without betraying her 
trust, without abandoning the object 
of her mission,and overthrowing the 
whole work of Christianity. 

This is a fundamental principle 
which no sincere Catholic could 
think of rejecting, so solidly is it 
based on revelation, and so con- 
formable is it to the principles of 
faith. There remains, consequently, 
only to deduce from it its conse- 
quences, and to point out how the 
whole claim of power over the in- 
struction and education of Chris- 
tian youth which the church asserts 
flows from it as a necessary and 
logical deduction. Now the church 
herself having been careful to de- 
termine the rights which belong to 
her, it is her word we shall take for 
our guide, it is her doctrine we 
propose to defend. It is clearly 
annunciated in the Encyclical 
Quanta Cura, and in the Sy//adus, 
the most authentic exposition of the 
mind ofthe church on all the disput- 
ed questions of the day, as it is the 
most assailed. 


II.—POSTIION OF THE QUESTION. 
For nearly three centuries the 
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government of France has labored 
with indefatigable persistency and 
energy to concentrate in its hands 
all the social powers, and to con- 
stitute itself, as it were, the univer- 
sal motive-cause in the state. Au- 
tonomy of provinces, communal 
franchises, individual or collective 
precedence in certain great public 
services, all have successively dis- 
appeared before the continual en- 
croachments of the central power. 
Thus the state is no longer a living 
organism of its own life, at once 
manifold and ordered. It has be- 
come a huge mechanism, whose 
thousands of wheels, inert and pow- 
erless of themselves, move only at the 
impulse of the centre of the motive 
forces. To make of society a kind 
of human machine may be the ideal 
of a certain materialist and socialist 
school. It has never been the idea 
of Christianity. We Christians 
have too much regard for our per- 
sonal dignity, we know too well the 
limits of the functions of the civil 
power, thus to abdicate all spon- 
taneity, all precedence of our own, 
and to consent to become nothing 
but mere parts of a machine, when 
we can be, and ought to be, activi- 
ties full of life and movement. 

In the matter of education espe- 
cially, what errors have not been 
committed, of what usurpations has 
not the civil power incurred the 
guilt? By the creation of an offi- 
cial, pattern university, monopo- 
lizing instruction, and subject ex- 
clusively to the direction of the gov- 
ernment, all the authorities to whom 
belonged formerly the instruction 
and education of youth have been 
suppressed at one blow. There is 
no longer any right recognized, any 
action suffered, but that of the state, 
master both of school and pay. 
Everything by the state, every- 
thing for the state, this through 
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long weary years has been the un- 
discussable maxim against which 
Catholic consciences, little disposed 
to sacrifice their right to the usurp- 
ed power of the government, strug- 
gled in vain. 

At last, thanks to the persistent 
- protest of those consciences, so 
long despised, the principle has lost 
its pretended obviousness, and the 
fact itself has received its first 
check—sure prelude of its approach- 
ing disappearance.. The moment 
seems to have arrived when those 
who have the right ought to claim 
their legitimate share in the exer- 
cise.of a function eminently social. 
Now all have a right here. The 
government has its rights; as re- 
sponsible for the good and evil 
which befall society; for the evil, 
to check and prevent it; for the 
good, to help in effecting it. The 
church has her rights, because she 
is the great moral power in society, 
and there is question here, pre- 
eminently, of a moral function. 
The family has its rights, for it is 
its fruit which has to be reared and 
instructed. Individuals, even, have 
their rights—the right of devotion 
and sacrifice in behalf of a holy 
work, and of a ministry which, 
more than any other, stands in need 
of those graces. 

Here are, assuredly, enough of 
rights, despised for three-quarters 
of a century, and swallowed up in 
the insatiable power of the state. 
It would be a deed worthy of our 
generation to re-establish all in 
their original and proper order, It 
is being attempted, we know, and 
already the National Assembly * has 
begun to concede an instalment of 
justice to the family and to indi- 


* Laboulaye’s measure concerning higher in- 
struction. The reporter recognizes in it the right of 
families themselves to choose tutors for their chil- 
dren, and also the right of associations formed with 
the view of instruction. 
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viduals. Butthechurch! Why is 
silence kept concerning her? Why 
is it sought to exclude her from the 
debate, and to treat her claims as 
null and void? We Catholics can- 
not accept this disavowal of our 
rights. It concerns us to ascertain 
what place they propose to assign 
to our church in the modern state. 
We should like to know whether we 
still belong to a Christian society, 
or must prepare to defend the 
rights of our conscience in a state 
decidedly pagan. 

What are these rights? What 
do we demand for the church? 
What position, in short, do we wish 
to see her assume in all that con- 
cerns the education of youth? 
Such are the questions we propose 
to solve. We will state them with 
yet more precision. When there is 
question of the rights of the church 
in communities, three hypotheses 
are possible according tu the differ- 
ent conditions of those communi- 
ties. We may suppose a state relig- 
iously constituted—that is to say, 
wherein the gospel and Christianity 
are not only the rule of life and the 
religion of individuals, but, besides, 
the foundation of legislation, the 
worship adopted in the manifesta- 
tions of public piety ; whatever may 
be, in other respects, the general 
aspect of the relations established, 
by common consent, between the 
church and the state. 

In opposition to this first hy- 
pothesis there exists another—that 
of a civil society, wherein the re- 
ligious authority and the political 
authority have the appearance of 
ignoring one another; wherein the 
state affects indifference with re- 
gard to all religions, fosters no one 
of them, and, limiting its action ex- 
clusively to the material interests 
of the community, leaves individu- 
als to embrace and practise which- 
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ever of the worships suits them best. 
To borrow the popular formula, 
such a constitution would realize 
“a free church in a free state’; or, 
more exactly, “a state separated 
from the church.” * 

Lastly, modern times have given 
birth to a third kind of political 
constitution, a mean between the 
two preceding ones, in which 
Catholicity is no longer the base 
of the social edifice in preference 
to every other religion, and is only 
one of the public worships recog- 
nized by the state; at times that 
of the majority of the citizens, and 
observed as such in the religious 
solemnities in which the govern- 
ment takes a part. In this hy- 
pothesis, the state remains religious, 
but it is neither Catholic nor Pro- 
testant. A Christianism vague and 
general enough to lend itself to all 
communions, a kind of rational 
deism, rather, inspires its legisla- 
tion; honor is done to ministers 
of recognized worships, and when 
government feels a need of betak- 
ing itself to God, in order to im- 
plore his mercy, or to give him 
thanks for his blessings, it orders 
prayer in all the places of worship 
without distinction. Manifold, as 
may be supposed, are the shades 
of difference in the manner of.con- 
stituting a state of such indefinite 
religious forms. 
true that the greater number of our 
modern constitutions reproduce, 
more or less, the type we have just 
sketched. Are we to see in this 
merely a kind of transition between 
ancient communities, which almost 
all realized the first hypothesis, and 
the communities of the future? 
Or will the state, separated from 


* A recent speech delivered at Belleville by the 
leader of French liberalism, M. Gambetta, gives a 
sufficiently exact idea of this kind of civil constitu- 
yon. Sce the political journals of April 26, 1375. 
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the church, organize itself and gov- 
ern itself in a complete indepen- 
dence of all religion? This is the 
dream of our free-thinkers. For 
the happiness of humanity, we hope 
it will not be realized. 

In addition to these three hy 
potheses there remains the state per- 
secutor of the church. But al- 
though this is by no means uncom. 
mon in these days, it does not enter 
into our present subject; which is 
limited to determining the rights 
and action of the church in a tran- 
quil and, up to a certain point, 
regular state of things. 

Further, Christianity being to us 
truth, and the Catholic Church 
the only true Christianity, it evi- 
dently follows that the first hy- 
pothesis constitutes the normal state 
of society, that in which it attains 
its end with the greatest perfection 
by the most abundant and most 
appropriate means. Religion, in 
short, is as necessary to communi- 
ties as to individuals; and of all 
religions, only the true one can be 
a real element of the prosperity of 
states. 

The problem to solve, then, is as 
follows: First to examine and de- 
termine the rights which belong to 
the church in a well-organized so- 
ciety—that is to say, in a Christian 
or Catholic society. Then, when 
we know the better, the more per- 
fect, to lay down the necessary and 
the possible, in communities where 
human passions have made for the 
church an inferior position, but 
little favorable to the full exercise 
of her rights. 


IIIl.—CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A CHRIS- 
TIAN STATE. 


The Jews in this resembled, to a 
certain extent, a Christian—that is 
a Catholic—people; namely, that 
amongst them one of. the tribes had 
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been chosen by God to be wholly 
consecrated to his service, and to 
be devoted exclusively to the min- 
istry of the altars. So also, but 
with the difference demanded by 
the new conditions of the priest- 
hood, God’ chooses amongst the 
faithful his clerics, divinely called to 
exercise the sacerdotal functions; 
for under the New Law, as under the 
Old, no one can pretend to this 
honor unless he be called of God. 
Here, then, are two categories of 
individuals in the nation; those 
who, by divine vocation, are des- 
tined for the service of the church, 
and those who continue in the ordi- 
nary condition of Christians—the 
ecclesiastics and the laics. The 
distinction is necessary, because 
the church does not claim the same 
rights in regard to both. 

The Rights of the Church over 
the Education of Clerics—The ed- 
ucation of clerics—of young men, 
that is, who devote themselves 
to the ecclesiastical ministry — 
has always been the object of the 
liveliest solicitude of the church. 
Solely anxious to see the knowledge 
of the faith and true piety flourish 
among the faithful entrusted to her 
care, could she forget that people 
conform themselves to the model 
of those who govern them, and 
that the essential condition for en- 
lightening understandings in the 
truths of religion, as well as for 
inclining their hearts to the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues, is first to 
fashion a clergy solidly instructed 
and sincerely pious? In Thomas- 
sin * may be found innumerable ex- 
amples testifying to the solicitude 
of the church on the subject of 
schools wherein young clerics are 
instructed. But the most solemn 

* Ancienne et nouvelle discipline de Il Eglise 


touchant les bénéfices etles bénéeficiers, a: patt., liv. 
ii. ch. 26, 27; 3° part., liv. ii. ch. 18-23. 
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act, and the most prolific in happy 
results, that has been accomplished 
for this object, is, without contra- 
diction, the decree of the holy 
Council of Trent, directing all the 
bishops, metropolitans, and other 
pastors charged with the govern- 
ment of the church to erect, each 
in their respective dioceses, a house 
or seminary for the purpose of 
lodging there, of instructing in ec- 
clesiastical science, and bringing 
up in ecclesiastical virtue, the chil- 
dren of the town, diocese, or pro- 
vince, who shall show signs of a 
true divine vocation.* 

At the same time that it directs 
the institution o: seminaries, the 
council is at the pains to explain 
their great usefulness, the necessity, 
even, of them for the church, as 
the only efficacious means of al 
ways providing zealous as well as 
solidly instructed ministers. It 
lays down also the way of life which 
should be observed within them, 
the studies to which especially the 
young men should devote them- 
selves, the means to be employed 
by the masters for the complete 
education of their pupils, and even 
the resources of which the bishops 
will be able to avail themselves to 
help to defray the expenses of these 
precious schools. 

It may have been already re- 
marked how the council regulates 
everything of its own authority and 
without asking aught of secular 
powers. It proves the church’s 
right to herself alone institute and 
organize her ecclesiastical semina- 
ries. But that which decisively 
manifests her mind on this point 
is the care which the Council of 
Trent takes to place the entire ad- 
ministration of these schools in the 
hands of the bishops, assisted by 


* Conc. Trid., sess. xxii. dz reform., cap. 18. 
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two of the oldest and most prudent 
of the cathedral chapter, chosen by 
them under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost.* Such is the authori- 
ty to which belongs exclusively the 
right of regulating all that concerns 
the education of clerics. Neither 
can the lay faithful, nor Christian 
families, nor, still less, governments, 
meddle at all with this work, which 
is exclusively the affair of the 
church. Accordingly, in the forty- 
sixth proposition of the Syllabus, 
the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius IX., has 
reproved, proscribed, and condemn- 
ed the doctrine of those who pre- 
tend “to subject to civil authority 
the method to be followed in the 
theological seminaries.” 

The church claims, then, complete 
liberty to choose her ministers her- 
self, and to form them in the man- 
ner which seems to her most desira- 
ble. This is no privilege which 
she asks of the state, it is a right 
which she holds from Jesus Christ, 
and by his divine appointment: 
the right of existing, the right of 
perpetuating herself upon earth by 
keeping up her hierarchy of teach- 
ing pastors and faithful taught, and 
in recruiting from among the latter 
those whom God himself calls to 
the honors of the priesthood. 

And, in truth, to what rights 
over the education of clerics can a 
civil government pretend? Is it to 
judge of the knowledge which is 
necessary for the ministers of the 
altar? But is not the church ap- 
pointed by Jesus Christ the sole 
guardian of revealed truth, and has 
not she alone received the mission 
of teaching the peoples? Can it be, 
indeed, to discern in the subjects 

*“ Qua omnia, atque alia ad hanc opportuna et 
necessaria episcopi singuli, cum consilio duorum 
caronicorum seniorum et graviorum, quos ipsi ele- 
g-rint, prout Spiritus Sanctus suggesserit, constitu- 


ent; eaque ut semper observentur, sxpius visitan- 
do, operam dabunt.”—Conc. Trid., loc. cit. 
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who present themselves a divine 
vocation, and the degree of virtue 
requisite for a priest? But for 
such discernment, has, then, the 
civil power the special illumination 
of the Holy Ghost? Does it know 
the mysterious action of grace in 
the soul, and does God reveal to it 
his secrets? Or can it be, as some 
governments have not been afraid 
to do, to determine the number of 
young men who ought every year 
to respond to the call of God and 
enrol themselves in the sacred 
army? Impious and sacrilegious 
pretension ! which says to the Spirit 
of God, “ Thus far shall your inspi- 
rations go, and no farther.” As if 
the state, and not God, were the 
judge of the church’s needs! As 
if the civil power had received from 
Jesus Christ the commission to fix 
annually in the budget the effective 
of men employed in his divine 
service, after the same fashion as it 
regulates the annual contingent of 
soldiers called to the service of the 
state ! 

But no, not one of these preten- 
sions is tenable. The state has no 
power whatever over the education 
of clerics; and the church, by its 
divine institution, is alone compe- 
tent for this work, necessary above 
all to its existence and the perpetu- 
ity of its action in the world. 

Such are the rights of the church 
in this first department of educa- 
tion. They are absolute, exclusive, 
and inalienable. What have we 
next to say of those she possesses 
in the education of the laity ? 

The Rights of the Church over 
Public Education. — That which 
certain Catholics refuse to the 
church, even in a community 
Christianly constituted, is not the 
right of giving instruction in the 
public schools, and making her 
influence felt there to the advan- 
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tage of the morality and good edu- 
cation of the youth. No one buta 
rationalist or free-thinker can deny 
the necessity of making religion 
the foundation of all education, if 
we would bring up Christians, and 
not unbelievers, More than this, 
these same Catholics acknowledge, 
besides, that the church by her 
priests, and her religious devoted 
to the education of youth, enjoys 
the right possessed by all citizens 
of opening public schools and 
teaching, not only the verities of 
the Catholic faith, but letters and 
human science in all its branches. 
They are generally advocates of 
freedom of instruction to its ut- 
most extent; and the power they 
accord to the humblest citizen they 
do not commit the folly of refusing 
to those whose character, know- 
ledge, and disinterestedness best 
qualify them for those delicate 
functions. 

Here, then, are two acknowledged 
rights of the church, on which we 
need not insist further. First, the 
right of providing religious instruc- 
tion for the youth at school, and 
their education according to the 
principles of Christian morality. 
Secondly, the right of giving, her- 
self, to children and to young peo- 
ple, whose families entrust them to 
her, a complete education, embrac- 
ing instruction in letters and in the 
secular sciences; the right, conse- 
quently, of founding religious con- 
gregaticns entirely consecrated to 
the ministry of instruction and Chris- 
tian education; the right of estab- 
lishing these institutions, providing 
for their recruitment, and for their 
material means of existence. All 
this, it is acknowledged, constitutes 
the normal condition of the church 
in communities which concede a 
just share of influence to the 
Catholic religion, to its ministers, 
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and to all those who are inspired 
with its spirit of devotion to the gen- 
eral welfare. But observe the points 
of divergence between the Catho- 
lics of whom we are speaking and 
those who are more jealous to pre- 
serve intact the rights conferred 
by Jesus Christ upon his church. 
According to the former, a distinc- 
rion must be made between relig- 
ious education and literary or sci- 
entific education. The former, by 
its object and by its end, escapes 
from the competence of the state 
to re-enter what is exclusively the 
province of the church. It is dif- 
ferent with literary and scientific 
instruction, That, they say, is a 
social service which belongs, like 
other services of a similar kind, to 
the jurisdiction of the city or na- 
tion. The exercise of the teach- 
ing ministry is undoubtedly free. 
Private individuals are entitled to 
devote themselves to it without let 
or hindrance. But the direction 
of this ministry should be ascribed 
to the state, the only judge of 
whatever affects the present and 
the future of society. Guardian of 
order, of justice, and of morals in the 
community, it is the duty of govern- 
ment itself to regulate the disci- 
pline of public schools, the instruc- 
tion which is given there, the acad- 
emic titles which open the way to 
certain civil or administrative ca- 
reers, and the choice of masters; 
who, at any rate, should not have 
incurred any of the disqualifi- 
cations determined by the law. 
Moreover, since its functions im- 
pose on it the duty of encouraging, 
as much as possible, useful institu- 
tions, and such as are essential to 
public prosperity, the government 
is bound to support schools found- 
ed by private individuals; and 
even, if there be not enough of 
them for the needs of the people, 
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to institute others by its own 
authority, and out of the public 
funds. This, according to them, 
belongs to the domain of the state. 
Here it reigns supreme, without 
having to share its power with 
any other power, civil or religious. 
Public instruction is a branch of 
administration on the same grounds 
as war or finance. 

Thus think and speak Catholics 
of the ‘modern political school. 
Unluckily for them, such is not the 
doctrine of the church. Pius IX., 
in the forty-fifth proposition of the 
Syllabus, explicitly condemns the 
opinion we have just decribed, and 
which he formulates in the follow- 
ing terms: “The whole direction 
of public schools, in which the 
youth of a Christian state is 
brought up, with the exception, to 
a certain extent, of episcopal semi- 
naries, can be and ought to be vest- 
ed in the civil authority, and that 
in such a manner that the right of 
no other authority should be rec- 
ognized to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of those schools, with the 
curriculum of studies, with the 
conferring of degrees, or with the 
choice or approval of masters,” 
This, however specious, is thus 
erroneous, and no Catholic can 
maintain it. It is, in fact, false in 
a two-fold point of view—false in 
a merely natural point of view, be- 
cause it ascribes to the state a 
function which, in default of the 
church, belongs exclusively to the 
family; false also, and especially, 
in a supernatural point of view, be- 
cause it separates what ought to be 
united, the temporal consequences 
of education, and its supernatural 
end. We will expose this twofold 
error. 

Under the empire of a nonde- 
script philosophical paganism, our 
modern politicians have a striking 
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tendency to enlarge more and more 
in society the circle of govern- 
mental privileges. One would sup- 
pose, to listen to them, that it was 
the function of power to compiete- 
ly absorb all the organic elements 
which go to make a, nation, and to 
leave no longer existing side by 
side of it, or beneath it, aught but 
inert individualities, social material 
capable of receiving impulse and 
movement only from it. Healthy 
reason protests against a theory so 
destructive of the most indispensa- 
ble elements of social prosperity. 
Families collecting into cities for- 
feited none of their natural rights; 
cities, in associating themselves in 
nations did not pretend to abdi- 
cate all their powers. What both 
sought, on the cpntrary, in associa- 
tion, was a stronger guarantee of 
those very rights; it was the main- 
tenance of the most inviolable jus- 
tice in human relations; it was, in 
short, an efficient protection against 
violence and oppression, whether 
from within or without. 

What! Are we to admit that the 
right and the duty of educating 
children sprung from society, and 
was originated by it? The bare 
thought isfolly. From the first crea- 
tion of the family, God willed that the 
infant should come into the world 
in feebleness and impotence ; that, 
physically, intellectually, and mor- 
ally, it should have need of a long 
and toilsome education before be- 
coming acompleteman. On whom 
was it, then, that he imposed a nat- 
ural obligation of undertaking and 
accomplishing its education? Cer- 
tainly not on society, which did not 
then exist. It was on the family it- 
self, on the father especially, who is 
its responsible head. ‘The power 
of engendering human beings in- 
cludes of necessity the duty of not 
leaving such a work incomplete— 
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the duty, consequently, of guiding 
the infant up to full manhood. 

The family thus, by virtue of a 
law of nature, possesses the power of 
instructing and educating the under- 
standing and will of the child born 
of it; and thig power the family 
does not lose by being associated 
with others in social life. For, we 
repeat, the state is not instituted to 
absorb into its collective life all 
pre-existing rights. The act of 
union merely consecrates those 
rights by placing them under the 
protection of public authority. 
But when this authority, instead of 
protecting the rights of the family, 
‘proceeds to take possession of 
them, it commits an usurpation, it 
breaks the social pact, by making 
itself guilty of the yery crime which 
it ought to prevent. 

Nothing less than the utter and 
ruinous confusion of ideas intro- 
duced by the philosophy of the last 
century, and by its absurd theories 
about the Social Contract, could 
have caused principles so clear and 
so indisputable to be lost sight of, 
and all the usurpations of the lib- 
erty and rights of families and indi- 
viduals by the civil power to be le- 
gitimized. But, be the errors of the 
time what they may, it is not fitting 
that we Catholics should be either 
their accomplices or their dupes. 
Enlightened by faith, our reason 
must hold fast those principles on 
which human society is based, and 
were we to be their only defenders, 
it would be to our honor to have 
maintained them against all the 
negations of the spirit of system. 
To judge, then, only by reason, the 
state has not those rights over the 
education of youth which a cer- 
tain school ascribes to it. 

We asserted, moreover, that the 
opinion of this school is also false 
in a supernatural point of view, be- 
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cause it separates what ought to be 
united, because it makes the infe- 
rence the principle, and despises the 
one in order to attach itself exclu- 
sively to the other. And here we 
touch the pith of the question. 

It is alleged, a public education 
good or bad, has very serious con- 
sequences for society. Its security 
or its ruin may depend on it, and, 
anyhow, nothing more vitally affects 
its peace, strength, and prosperity. 
The power, therefore, with which 
the government of a community is 
invested cannot be a matter of in- 
difference in education. It ought, 
then, to superintend and direct it, 
and to place itself at its head, as it 
naturally does of every social func- 
tion. We shall presently see how 
much this reasoning is worth. It 
includes three things—a principle, a 
fact, and an inference. The prin- 
ciple is as follows: Whatever is for 
society an element of strength and 
progress, and can cause its pros- 
perity and decay, is within the com- 
petence of the civil authority and 
ought to be subject to it. The fact 
is affirmed in the premises of the 
argument, to wit, that public edu- 
cation, according as it is good or 
bad, is naturally of serious conse- 
quence to the state. Whence the 
inference, that it ought to be sub- 
ject to the civil authority—that is, 
to the government. 

The principle we dispute; the 
fact is explained and vindicated in 
another way, and the inference is 
inconsequential. 

First, it is not true that whatever 
affects the prosperity of the state 
ought of necessity to belong to the 
jurisdiction of the civil power, and 
to be subject to its direction and 
control. Are not commerce and 
manufacture elements of national 
prosperity? Is it necessary, on 
that account, that the government 














should assume the direction of 
them, and that nothing should be 
done in those two departments of 
social activity except by it. No. 
In these the office of power is limit- 
ed to causing right and justice to 
be respected in industrial and com- 
mercial transactions, to intervene 
in contentions to decide what is 
just, to secure the observance of 
positive laws enacted by it for the 
purpose of applying to every par- 
ticular case the general principles 
of the natural and of the divine law. 
The rest is an affair of individual 
enterprise among citizens. Thus, in 
the question which engages us, that 
the education of youth ought to 
contribute much towards the pros- 
perity of a state is not sufficient 
reason to induce us to resign the 
whole of it into the hands of the 
civil power. We must further in- 
quire if there is not some one in 
the community authorized, by the 
law of nature or by divine right, to 
assume its direction and control. 
If this be so, it will not do to in- 
vest the state with a right which 
belongs to another. 

In the second place, the happi- 
ness and prosperity of a state are 
certainly the result of a good edu- 
cation of its youth; of a complete 
education, that is, well conducted ; 
such, in a word, as gives to the 
young man all the qualities of per- 
fect manhood. Now, this educa- 
tion is, of necessity, Christian edu- 
cation, in which the state can do no- 
thing—the church, and the church 
alone, as we have endeavored to 
show, everything. 

What, once more, is education ? 
We have already defined it: the 
work of fitting a man to fulfil his 
destiny ; to place the faculties of 
man in a condition of sufficing for 
themselves, and of pursuing, with 
the help of God, the end which is 
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allotted to them. Such, clearly, is 
the work of education; such the 
end it must of necessity propose to 
itself. Suppose that in educating 
a child this consideration of his 
final destiny should be neglected, 
that he was brought up with an eye 
solely to a proximate and terrestrial 
end, beyond which he could do no- 
thing. Could such an education 
be called complete? Could it be 
called sufficient? Would it deserve 
even the name of education? Un- 
doubtedly not. That child would 
not have been educated. He would 
never become a man, zr, in the full 
sense of that term, because the 
vision of his intelligence would 
never reach beyond the narrow 
horizon of this world; because his 
powers of well-doing would neces- 
sarily be extremely limited; because, 
at last, he would miss the end 
which every man is bound to at- 
tain, and would be compelled to 
remain for ever nothing but an im- 
mortal abortion. ; 
Such is the necessity of recogniz- 
ing man’s final end in education. 
That must be its aim, that only, 
under pain of compromising all the 
rest. Is there any need of mention- 
ing the guarantees afforded by gen- 
erations thus educated, for the 
peace and happiness of communi- 
ties? Has not true and sincere 
piety, in the words of the apostle,* 
promise of this life as well as of 
that of eternity? Isit in any other 
way than in practising the virtues 
which make man a social being 
that we can hope to achieve im- 
mortality? Thus to labor to ren- 
der ourselves worthy of the destiny 
which awaits us is, also, to prepare 
ourselves to become good citizens of 
the earthly city, is to give to society 
the best possible security of being 


** Pietas. ad omnia utilis est, promissionem ha- 
bens vita qua nunc est, et future.”—1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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useful as Well as loyal to it. The 
greatest men of whom humanity is 
proud, were they not at the same 
time the most virtuous ? 

Now, we must repeat to Catholics 
who forget it, that there are not 
two last ends for man, but only 
one; and that is the supernatural 
end of which we treated at the 
commencement. Created by God 
to enjoy his glory and his happi- 
ness through eternity, in vain would 
man seek elsewhere the end of his 
efforts and of his existence. Every- 
thing in him tends towards this 
end. It is his perfection, and in 
order to exalt himself to it, he 
ought to give to his faculties the 
whole power of development of 
which they are capable. Woe to 
him, but much more woe to those 
who have had the responsibility of 
his education, if, through their fault, 
he does not find himself on the 
level of his destiny; if, instead of 
gravitating towards heaven in his 
rapid passage across life, he drags 
himself miserably along the ground, 
wallowing in selfish interests and 
sensual passions! 

But if this be so, what’ can the 
state do to guide souls to heights 
which surpass itself? There is 
nothing to be done but to apply 
the principle formulated by S. 
Thomas: “ It is his to order means 
to an end, in whose possession that 
end is’ —J///ius est ordinare ad finem, 
cujus est proprius ille finis.* The 
supernatural transformation of the 
soul into God, and eternal beati- 
tude, which education ought inva- 
riably to propose to itself, are not 
the objects of human society any 
more than of the civil power which 
regulates it. That power is con- 
sequently incapable, of itself, of or- 
daining the means which contribute 


* Summ, Theol., t. 2. q. XC., art. 3. 
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to this supernatural end. It can- 
not afford the very smallest assist- 
ance to education in this respect, 
nothing to form the man, and to 
adapt him to the grand designs of 
God in his behalf. In a word, edu- 
cation is not within the jurisdiction 
of earthly governments. It isabove 
their competence. 

What, then, is the power in the 
Christian communities commission- 
ed with the sublime ministry of 
the education of souls? Who has 
received from God the divine mis- 
sion of begetting them to the super- 
natural and divine life, rough- 
drawn on earth, perfected in heav- 
en? ‘There is, there can be, but 
one reply. The church! When 
he founded that august spiritual 
society, Jesus Christ assigned to it 
as its end, to guide men to eternal 
happiness ; and on that account he 
endowed it with all the powers ne- 
cessary to ordain and to put in 
operation the proper means for this 
end. Education conducted in a 
spirit fundamentally Christian— 
such is the universal, indispensable 
mean, over which, consequently, 
the church has exclusive rights. 

See then, established by Jesus 
Christ, the great instructress of the 
human race—the only one which 
can rightfully pretend to direct 
public education in Christian com- 
munities! That superintendence, 
that direction, are an integral part of 
the pastoral ministry. The church 
cannot renounce it without prevari- 
cation. 

Her reason, therefore, is obvious 
for insisting, with such obstinate 
persistency, in claiming, everywhere 
and always, the exercise of a right 
which she holds from God himself. 
Obvious is the reason for which 
the Sovereign Pontiffs have so se- 
verely condemned a doctrine which 
is the denial of this inalienable 
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right for which, in the concordats 
concluded with Catholic powers, a 
special clause invariably reserves for 
the church the faculty of “seeing 
that youth receive a Christian edu- 
cation.” * 

Nothing is more clear than that, 
when the Catholic Church, in a 
Christian state, claims for itself the 
ministry of public instruction, it is 
no monopoly which it seeks to 
grasp for the profit of its clerics. 
It has but one object, to wit, that 
instruction should have as wide a 
scope as possible; and for this 
object she appeals to all devoted- 
ness. Laymen and ecclesiastics, 
seculars and religious, all—all are 
besought to take a part in this work 
of instructing the peoples. Who- 
ever offers himself with the necessary 
qualifications, a pure faith, Chris- 
tian manners, and competent know- 
ledge, is welcome. ‘To such an one 
the church opens a free scope for 
his energies, to cultivate the rising 
generations under her shelter and 
in co-operation with her, in order to 
enable them to bring forth the 


* We quote at length the remarkable passage from 
which these words are quoted. It occurs in an allo- 
cution of the Holy Father to the cardinals, deliver- 
ed in the Seeret Consistory, Sept. 5, 1851, in which 
his Holiness announces the concordat which had re- 
cently been concluded with the Spanish govern- 
ment “ The great objeet of our solicitude was to 
secure the integrity of our holy religion and to pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of the church. Now, 
you will see, the concordat arranges that the Catho- 
lic religion, with all the rights it enjoys by virtue 
of its divine institution, and of rules established by 
the sacred canons, should be exclusively dominant 
in that kingdom ; every other religion will be open- 
ly banished from it and forbidden. It is, conse- 
quently, settled that the manner of educating and 
instructing the youth in all the universities, col- 
leges. or seminaries, in all the public and private 
schools, will be in full conformity with the doctrine 
of the Catholic religion. The bishops and heads 
of dioceses, who, by virtue of their office, are bound 
to labor with all their might to protect the purity 
of Catholic teaching, to propagate it, to watch that 
the youth receive a Christian education, will find 
no obstacle to the accomplishment of those duties ; 
they will be able, without m:zeting the least hin- 
dance, to exercise the most attentive superintend- 
cence over the schools, even the public ones, and to 
Gischarge freely, in all its plenitude, their office of 
pestor.”” Is not this, in exact terms, the thesis here 
de.eaded? 
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fruits of knowledge and of virtue 
What she does not assent to, what 
she cannot assent to, is that, under 
the pretext of liberty of instruction, 
the ravening wolf should introduce 
himself into the fold, in the person 
of those teachers of errors and false- 
hood who lay waste the flock by 
bringing into it discord and war; 
that, under the guise of science and 
intellectual progress, they should 
sap the religious belief of a people, 
assault Christian truth, and infect 
the young understanding with the 
deadly poison of doubt and unbe- 
lief. No,indeed! Such havoc the 
church can neither sanction nor 
allow them an opportunity to ac- 
complish. She remembers that she 
has received from Christ the care 
of souls, that the salvation of his 
children has been entrusted to her 
keeping, and that God will demand 
of her an account of their blood 
shed—that is to say, of their eternal 
perdition. \ Sanguinem ejus de manu 
tua requiram (Ezech. iii. 18). As 
a watchful sentinel she keeps guard 
over the flock, and so long as the 
criminal violence of human powers 
does not rob her of her rights, 
neither the thieves nor the assassins 
of souls can succeed in exercising 
their ravages. 

By way of recapitulation we will 
enunciate, in five or six propositions, 
the whole of this doctrine of the 
rights of the church over educa- 
tion, and thus place the reader in 
a better position for judging of its 
full force and extent. 

1st. The education of clerics de- 
stined to ecclesiastical functions is 
the exclusive right of the church. 


She alone regulates everything 
connected with it, whether the 


erection of seminaries, or their in- 
terior discipline, or the appoint- 
ment of masters, or the instruction 
in letters and science, or the good 
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education of the pupils, or their ad- 
mission into the ecclesiastical body. 

2d. The church implicitly re- 
spects the right of families to pro- 
vide a private education for their 
children by whomsoever and in 
whatever manner they prefer. Only 
she imposes on the consciences of 
Christian parents the obligation of 
seeing to it that that education be 
religious and in conformity with 
the faith they profess. 

3d. The superintendence and di- 
rection of the public schools, as 
well of those wherein the mass of 
the people are instructed in the 
rudiments of human knowledge, as 
of those where secondary and high- 
er instruction are given, belong 
of right to the Catholic Church. 
She alone has the right of watch- 
ing over the moral character of 
those schools, of approving the 
masters who instruct the youth 
therein, of controlling their teach- 
ing, and dismissing, without appeal 
to any other authority, those whose 
doctrine or manners should be 
contrary to the purity of Christian 
doctrine. 

4th. Subject to the condition of 
being able to guarantee pure faith, 
irreproachable manners, and com- 
petent knowledge, entire liberty is 
left to private individuals, eccle- 
siastics and laity, seculars and re- 
ligious, to devote themselves to the 
ministry of teaching and education 
of youth, to form associations for 
this object, to found academies and 
universities wherein the sciences 
are taught, and which govern them- 
selves by their internal discipline, 
the choice of masters, and the régu- 
lation of the studies, programmes, 
examens, etc. The church only 
reserves to herself, in their case, 
her right of superintendence in the 
matters of morality and the integ- 
rity of the faith, 
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sth. The church not only does 
not refuse the co-operation of the 
state in education, but, on the con- 
trary, she solicits it, whenever pri- 
vate enterprise and her own re- 
sources do not suffice to enable her 
to extend instruction as much as 
she would wish and as the welfare 
of peoples demands. She then ap- 
peals to the communes, to the prov- 
inces, to the nation, in order that 
everywhere the co-operation of the 
two powers may effect the founda- 
tion of schools, the increase of the 
number of masters, and may come 
to the aid of the indigent parents. 
But even in these schools estab- 
lished with the concurrence of the 
civil power, if the state may superin- 
tend the administration of material 
interests, the right of direction and 
superintendence of teaching re- 
mains with the church. 

6th. Lastly, the power, neverthe- 
less, which the church exercises 
over public instruction does not 
hinder governments, if they deem it 
expedient, from establishing schools 
where professors chosen by them 
may give a special training to young 
people who devote themselves to 
administrative and military careers. 
The administration and the army 
belong, in fact, exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of governments. It 
is but just, therefore, that they 
should be able to give to those who 
are to belong to them the especiai 
knowledge required for their em- 
ployment. Only, here, the civil 
or military authority contracts the 
same obligations as those which 
bind the consciences of individ- 
uals, to wit, to watch that there be 
nothing in those schools contrary 
to religion and to good morals. 

Such is the whole doctrine of 
the Catholic Church with regard to 
the education of youth in Chris- 
tian states. Is there not in this 














organization an ideal which one 
may justly long to see realized, 
since it would be the solution of 
a cettain number of problems 
which strangely perplex our inse- 
curely founded and badly balanced 
modern communities? Two au- 
thorities, each having a distinct ob- 
ject, but united and being mutual- 
ly the complement one of the 
other, have the guardianship of 
human interests—interests of time 
and interests of eternity. One, 
the civil authority, has for its di- 
rect domain, temporal affairs. The 
other, the religious authority, com- 
mands and directs in all that con- 
cerns the supernatural life. The 
latter, having the responsibility of 
guiding man from his birth up to 
his entrance into eternity, educates 
him, instructs him, and transforms 
him into a perfect man, into a 
Christian’ worthy by his virtues 
of the destiny which awaits him. 
The former benefits generations 
thus formed, and out of tliese ele- 
ments, so well prepared to fulfil all 
the duties of the present life, it 
constitutes social communities as so 
many provisional countries, where 
justice and charity, loyally prac- 
tised, present an image of the true 
and final country—Heaven. ‘Thus, 
the two powers lend to one an- 
other a mutual support; the civil 
power, by securing to the spiritual 
power a complete liberty of action ; 
and the spiritual power, in its turn, 
by forming for the state honest and 
perfect citizens. Thus peace and 
concord reign throughout the en- 
tire society, interests harmonize, 
justice is loved, order exists every- 
where from the highest to the low- 
est step of the social ladder, and 
every one, content with his position 
here on earth, because his hopes 
are on high, is more intent on mak- 
ing himself better than on over- 
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throwing existing institutions that 
he may raise himself on their ruins. 

Where is to be found, once more 
we demand, an ideal more grand 
and more true than this conception 
of Christian society? The middle 
ages were not far from realizing it. 
Unhappily, a work so well begun 
at the inspiration of the church, 
first legists, courtiers of the civil 
power, afterwards Protestantism and 
its direct off-shoot, rationalism, were 
fain to interrupt it, and gradually 
to throw us back into a state of 
things which threatens to become 
worse than paganism or barbarism. 
There is yet time to return to truth, 
to right and order, which are im- 
possible to be found except in a 
society based on Christian princi- 
ples. But will peoples and legisla- 
tors have a sufficiently clear per- 
ception ef their duty and their in- 
terest to stay themselves at once on 
the incline down which they are 
gliding, and dragging us with them, 
towards a dark and tempest-threat- 
ening future ? 


IV.—CONDUCT OF THE CHURCH IN NON- 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES, 

In the eyes of the Catholic 
Church, Christianity is the divine 
afflatus, breathing upon human so- 
ciety to give it’a soul and infuse 
life. Without her there can be in it 
no true nor prolific life, and every 
social organization which is not in- 
spired by Christianity is, of neces- 
sity, defective and abnormal. The 
church cannot regard such an or- 
ganization as a benefit, much less as 
a progress beyond Chfistian com- 
munities.* She deplores it, on the 
contrary, and she endeavors to per- 

* The following proposition has been condemned 
by Pius 1X. in his Encyclical Quantacura: * Op- 
timam socictatis publica: rationem civilemque pro- 
gressum omnino requirere, ut humana societas con- 
stituatur et gubernetur, nullo habito ad 


respectu, ac si ea non existeret, vel saltem nullo fac- 
to veram inter falsasque religiones discrimine.”” 
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suade people that it would be bet- 
ter for them to submit absolutely to 
religion, and to take it as the guide 
and regulator of their social inter- 
ests. Never has the church con- 
cealed her desire, not to lord it 
over, but to direct communities, to 
penetrate them with her spirit, to 
recover the salutary influence over 
them which is their due, and which 
they cannot reject without serious 
injury. The church has_ never 
made any mystery of this ambition. 
Her enemies themselves are wit- 
nesses to it, eveu when they per- 
mit themselves, as they too often 
do, to travesty and calumniate her 
motives in order to render them 
odious. 

Lamentable, however, as may ap- 
pear to her to be the inferior posi- 
tion which is allotted to her in 
modern communities, she -does not 
abandon herself to useless regrets. 
Without renouncing her inalienable 
rights, she sets out from a fact 
which it is not in her power to 
change, and exhausts her ingenuity 
in making the best she can of it for 
the good of souls. The little liber- 
ty and influence left to her, she 
employs to fulfil her ministry; her 
zeal is inventive to supply by re- 
doubled vigilance the want of her 
ordinary means in the spiritual 
government. Must not the work 
of God be accomplished on earth, 
in spite of the difficulties, in spite 
of the impediments of all kinds de- 
vised by hell ? 

Such, then, is the principle which 
regulates the conduct of the church 
in states wliere her authority is dis- 
owned. ‘To take into consideration 
circumstances, established facts ; 
to do nothing brusquely, but using 
whatever power still remains to her, 
to exert every effort to ameliorate 
the situation, to make herself more 
useful to the faithful and to society. 
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Let us see how she applies this rule 
to education in non-Christian com- 
munities. 

We find first the communities 
wherein the constitution proclaims 
the liberty of all worships, and their 
equality before the law. Here, the 
Catholic Church has ceased to be 
the religion of the state, which no 
longer lives in her spirit, no longer 
accepts her direction in matters of 
religion and morality, but prefers 
independence to all the advantages 
of a union with which it thinks it 
can dispense. How will the church 
act in this novel position? In the 
name of liberty, and of the equa! 
protection accorded to every wor- 
ship, she demands, first of all, the 
right of recruiting her ministers, 
and that of training them accord- 
ing to her own laws; the establish- 
ment of large and small seminaries, 
as well as their administration by 
the bishops exclusively. This is 
the first need to satisfy. It is her 
right, included in her claim to ex- 
istence. 

She demands, moreover, that in 
the public schools created or au- 
thorized by the government, reli- 
gion be invariably the foundation 
of education ; that the pupils be in- 
structed in the verities of the faith, 
and that neither atheism nor reli- 
gious indifferentism be taught there. 
She demands that at least the pri- 
mary schools remain denomination- 
al—that is to say, specially appro- 
priated to the children of every re- 
ligion, and that the Catholic clergy 
have free admission to the schools 
for Catholics. The preservation 
of the faith in those young hearts 
is at stake here; for the church 
knows by experience the doleful 
effects of an early education in 
which religion has not had the prin- 
cipal part. Thus she may, with 
good right, claim of a government, 














Christian in name, that it leave to 
the religions protected by the law 
this legitimate amount of influence 
in the education of the people. 
From the same motives, the church 
positively rejects the system of 
non-denominational schools, in 
which eventuates a jumble of reli- 
gions fatal to the faith and piety 
of children, Assuredly Catholics 
know how to recognize and respect 
the rights of dissenters, nor do they 
dream of doing violence to the con- 
science of any one. Is it not, then, 
simply common justice that no ad- 
vantage should be taken of the lib- 
erty and equality of the several re- 
ligions before the law, to hand 
over Catholic children to a mani- 
fest danger of religious perversion 
and moral ruin ? 

But this is not ail. The principles 
on which the communities of which 
we speak rest, permit Catholics to 
require more. True liberty for a 
religion consists in its being able 
to be not only practised by its ad- 
herents, but also transmitted in its 
integrity to succeeding generations, 
with its beliefs, its precepts, its ex- 
terior forms, and, above all, its in- 
terior spirit. Now, that is only 
possible by means of education. 
It is, then, permitted to the church 
to demand that liberty be left to 
families to choose themselves mas- 
ters worthy of their confidence, 
and whom they can trust to instruct 
and educate their children in the 
principles of the Catholic religion. 
When the national constitution has 
already embodied the liberty of in- 
struction in every stage, Catholics 
make as extensive use of it as they 
can, and as their peculiar property, 
imitating in that the shipwrecked 
man who collects together the waifs 
saved from the wreck, and out of 
them tries to rebuild his shattered 
fortune. If, on the contrary, the 
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monopoly in favor of. the state 
should be embodied in the law, they 
arm themselves with maxims of 
natural right, at times even with 
the commonly accepted ideas of 
liberty, wherewith to beat down 
this scandalous monopoly. ‘They 
know how to set in motion all legal 
means; and without having re- 
course, like many of their adversa- 
ries, to insurrection or corruption, 
they succeed, sooner or later, in 
bringing over public opinion to the 
side of justice and truth, and in re- 
covering, thus, a portion of the 
rights which belong to their church, 
the right of making instructed and 
conscientious Christians. After 
that, the church can await from the 
divine benediction and her own ef- 
forts the return of a happier era, 
for which she exerts all the means 
at her disposal, by a solid Christian 
education given to youth, by 
preaching, and by good example. 
She will, at least, have neglected 
nothing to acquit herself of her 
mission, and to make herself usefut 
even to the communities which 
repudiate her. 

There remains, lastly, the third 
hypothesis, that of a state separat- 
ed from the church—that is to say, 
organized wholly out of the reli- 
gious idea, a “lay state,” in the full 
force of that phrase. 

We observe, first, that there is 
more than one degree in this secu- 
larization of the state. The first 
realizes the rationalist idea, accord- 
ing to which governments, respect- 
ful towards religion, and allowing 
absolute liberty, leave.the church 
to crganize herself after her fash- 
ion, to preach in her temples, to 
teach in her schools, and to govern 
the consciences subject to her au- 
thority, whilst themselves govern 
according to the right of rational-- 
ism, and without asking counsel of 
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any religious power. It is the 
dream of more than one liberal, 
simple enough to believe a perfect 
equilibrium of human passions to 
“be possible in society, by the sole 
force of nature and reason. But 
experience soon dissipates the il- 
lusion of so faira dream. All the 
degrees of separation between re- 
ligion and society are soon travers- 
ed up to the last, wherein the state, 
no longer acknowledging creed, 
church, or religion, announces it- 
self atheist, and forces consciences 
to the inflexible level of an impious 
legislation. From thence there is 
‘but a step to the proscription of 
‘Catholics, and to open persecu- 
‘tion. 

However, in the conditions of an 
existence so unpromising what is 
the conduct of Catholics? What 
-can they do save invoke the com- 
mon right, and turn against their 
adversaries the weapons by which 
the latter dispossessed them? The 
lay state proclaims liberty for all to 
speak, write, and teach, as seems 
good to them. It is in the name 
of this pretended principle that the 
‘church saw herself robbed of almost 
all her rights and driven from so- 
ciety. Do not imagine that she 
approves or that she will ever 
adopt so monstrous an error. But 
this liberty of speaking, writing, and 
teaching which you do not refuse to 
error, is it forbidden to claim it for 
truth? Truth! It isherself; and 
her right to speak to the world she 
holds, not from false maxims in- 
scribed in modern constitutions, but 
from Jesus Christ, her divine foun- 
der. Strong in this right, superior 
to human cunstitutions, the church 
never hesitates to assume in com- 
munities the whole space they leave 
‘her to occupy, and to extend her 
action to the uttermost. If they 
<laim to exclude her, she fashions a 
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She 
summons the governments to admit 
her to the benefit of the universal 
liberty inscribed in the law, and 
too profusely lavished on teachers 


weapon out of common right. 


of error. What exception can be 
taken to this conduct, at once so 
loyal and so right ? 

But they charge it against .us as 
an unworthy maneeuvre, that we 
claim for ourselves, in modern com- 
munities, and in the name of their 
principles, a liberty we shall refuse 
to our adversaries the moment we 
regain power. In presence of this 
accusation, the more exalted liber- 
als demand that preventive reprisals 
be employed in our regard, and 
that liberty be denied us. ‘The 
more moderate, affecting a sort of 
confidence in the stability of their 
work—or rather, in the impossibility 
of modern communities ever again 
returning to the yoke of religion— 
prefer to show themselves generous, 
and to vote for liberty even al- 
though it be that of Catholics. 
Touching self-sacrifice, and which 
it must be owned is no longer in 
unison with the temperament of 
contemporary liberalism ! 

Be that as it may, the accusation 
is sheer calumny, as facts prove. 
Neither in the small Swiss cantons, 
nor in Belgium, where Catholics 
govern, are dissenters oppressed. 
If persecution rages anywhere in 
the two hemispheres, it is where 
liberalism has planted its banner. 
and against Catholics. It is some- 
thing more than ignorance which 
can accuse us of persecuting ten- 
dencies at this time of day. The 
truth is that social peace has nc 
firmer supporters than Catholics. 

We have before asserted, but it 
is well to repeat it, that the Catho- 
lic Church professes and practises 
the most absolute respect for ac- 
quired rights, for conventions con- 
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cluded and accepted. Thus, for 
the sake of peace, certain govern- 
ments have felt themselves obliged 
to recognize the right of dissenters 
to live in the state, retaining their 
beliefs and their religious forms. 
Liberty of conscience has been pro- 
claimed, the public exercise of all 
the worships authorized. It is, 
doubtless, a misfortune that reli- 
gious unity in society should be 
broken. ‘The church regrets this 
misfortune, and her most earnest 
desire is to see, some day, unity re- 
established. But is that to say that 
she wishes violently to. change a 
situation imposed on her by circum- 
stances? that she meditates seizing 
again, at a blow, and in contempt of 
acquired rights, the power she en- 
joyed in better times? By no 
means. The liberty which the va- 
rious sects enjoy, for the sake of 
peace, the Catholic Church respects 
and knows how to maintain. Dis- 
senters may continue to practise 
publicly their religion, provided 
that they trouble neither order nor 
the tranquillity ofthestate. Equal- 
ity of civil and political rights is 
guaranteed to all citizens, Catholic 
or not. The same liberty is con- 
ceded to them to open schools, and 
to educate their children according 
to their beliefs. Nothing, in short, 
which is just and equitable among 
fellow-citizens is refused by Catho- 
lics to those who do not share their 
faith, What more do they want ? 
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And what is lacking in this conduct 
to constitute true toleration in mix- 
ed communities ? 

Of Catholics who have become 
the depositaries of power in these 
communities the church demands 
complete liberty to fulfil the duties 
with which she has been charged 
by Jesus Christ—the right of organ- 
izing herself according to her own 
laws; of recruiting the sacerdotal 
ministry and exercising all its 
functions; of watching over the 
good education of Catholic youth; 
of founding and directing schools, 
colleges, and universities ; of having 
her religious congregations conse- 
crated to prayer, preaching, or edu- 
cation; of being able, in short, to 
exercise her salutary influence in 
society, and of being free to de- 
vote herself to rendering the people 
better, better instructed in their 
duties, and more resolute to fulfil 
them. As regards non-Catholics, 
she demands of the government not 
to substitute license for liberty, but 
to use its utmost efforts to banish 
from society two things which are 
the most hostile to its prosperity 
and to its happiness: we mean im- 
morality and irreligion. If, later on, 
differences disappear, if all hearts 
should unite in the profession of 
one same faith, it will then be a 
source of regret to no one that the 
church resumes her rank, and that 
society is once more Christian and 
Catholic, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A STARTLING DISCLOSURE. 


Anp how had things fared at 
The Lilies all this time? Sir Si- 
mon had behaved in the strangest 
way. Immediately after Clide’s 
departure, he came, according to 
his promise, and explained it after 
a plausible fashion to M. de la 
Bourbonais, who, unsuspecting as 
an infant, accepted the story with- 
out surprise or question. 

At the end of a week Sir Simon 
knew that the worst fears were con- 
firmed ; the identity of the suppos- 
ed Isabel had been disproved, and 
the existence of the real one ascer- 
tained beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Clide was on her track, but 
when or how he should find her 
was yet the secret of the future. 

The one thing clear in it was, that 
it was amiserable business and could 
end in nothjng but shame and sorrow 
for every one connected with it. 
Sir Simon was helpless and bewil- 
dered. He was always slow at tak- 
ing in bad news, and when he suc- 
ceeded in doing it, his first idea 
was, not to take the bull by the 
horns and face the facts manfully, 
but to stave off the evil day, to gain 
time, to trust to something turning 
up that would avert the inevitable. 
He had never in the whole course 
of his life felt so helpless in the face 
of evil tidings as on the present 
occasion. He foresaw, all too 
plainly, what the effect was likely 
to be on the innocent young crea- 
ture on whom he had brought so 
terrible a share in the catastrophe. 


It was no comfort to him that it 
was not his fault. He would will- 
ingly have taken the fault on his 
own shoulders, if thereby he could 
have lifted the pain from hers. He 
was too generously absorbed in 
the thought of Franceline’s trouble 
to split hairs on the difference 
between remorse and regret; he 
cursed his own meddling as bitterly 
as if he had acted like a deliberate 
villain towards her; he felt there 
was nothing for him to do but blow 
his brains out. He passed the day 
he received the admiral’s letter in 
this suicidal and despairing state 
of mind. The next day his indig- 
nation against himself found some 
solace in vituperating Clide’s -ill- 
luck, and the villainy of the woman 
who had led him such a devil’s- 
dance. This diversion soothed 
him; he slept better that night, 
and next morning he awoke refresh- 
ed; cheered up according to his 
happy matutinal habit, and took a 
brighter view of everything. It re- 
mained no doubt a most unfortu- 
nate affair, look at it as one might, 
but Franceline would get over it by 
and by. Whynot? All the nicest 
girls he knew when he was a young 
fellow had been crossed in love, 
and they had all got over it, and 
married somebody else and lived 
happily ever after. Why should 
not Franceline do the same? De 
Winton was a very nice fellow, but 
there were other nice fellows in the 
world. There was Roxham, for in- 











If he, Sir Simon, was a 
pretty girl, he was not sure but he 
should like Roxham best of the 
two; he was deuced good-looking, 
and the eldest son of a peer to 
boot; that counts with every girl, 
why shouldn't it with Franceline ? 
“But is she like every girl? Is 
she a butterfly to be caught by any 
candle?” whispered somebody at 
Sir Simon’sear ; but he pooh-poohed 
the unwelcome busybody, as he 
would have brushed away a buzzing 
fly. She must get over it; Roxham 
should come in and cut cut this un- 
lucky Clide. The worst of it was 
that conversation Sir Simon had had 
with Raymond before Franceline’s 
visit to London. If he had but had 
the wit to hold his tongue a little 
longer! Well, biting it off now 
would not mend matters. Roxham 
must come to the rescue. He had 
evidently been smitten the night of 
the ball. Sir Simon had intention- 
ally brought him into the field to 
rouse Clide’s jealousy, and bring 
him to the point; he had invoked 
every species of anathema on him- 
self for it ever since, but it was go- 
ing to turn out the luckiest inspira- 
tion after all. While the baronet 
was performing his toilet, he ar- 
ranged matters thus satisfactorily 
to his own mind, and by the time 
he came down to breakfast he was 
fully convinced that everything was 
going to be for the best. He read 
his letters, wished a few unpleasant 
litthe eventualities to the writers of 
most of them, and crammed them 
into a drawer where they were not 
likely to be disturbed for some 
time to come. The others he an- 
swered; then he read the news- 
papers, and that done, ordered his 
horse round, and rode to Rydal, 
Lady Anwyll’s place. 

The conversation naturally fell 
on the recent ball at the Court, and 


stance. 
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from that to the acknowledged 
belle of the evening, Mlle. de la 
Bourbonais. In answer to the 
plump little dowager’s enthusiastic 
praises of his young friend’s beauty 
the baronet remarked that it was a 
pity she did not hve nearer The 
Lilies. “It is dull for the little 
thing, you see,” he said; “ Bourbo- 
nais is up to his eyes in books and 
study, and she has no society to 
speak of within reach; she and the 
Langrove girls don’t seem to take 
to each other much; she is a peculiar 
child, Franceline; you see she has 
never mixed with children, she has 
been like acompanion to her father, 
and the result is that she has failen 
into a dreamy kind of world of her 
own, and that’s not good for a girl ; 
she is apt to prey upon herself. I 
wish you were a nearer neighbor of 
ours.” 

“ T am near enough forall intents 
and purposes,” said Lady Anwyll, 
promptly; “what is it but an hour's 
drive? ‘There’s nothing I should 
like better than to take her about, 
pretty creature, with her great 
gazelle eyes; but I dare say she 
would bore herself with me; they 
don’t care for old women’s society, 
those young things—why should 
they? I hated an old woman like a 
sour apple when I was her age.” 

“ Oh! but Franceline is not a bit 
like most girls of her age; she 
would enjoy you very much, I as- 
sure you she would,” protested Sir 
Simon warmly. “ There is nothing 
she likes better than talking to me 
now, and I might be your father,” 
he added, with more gallantry than 
truth ; but Lady Anwyll laughed a 
contemptuous, little, good-humored 
laugh without contradicting him. 
“ She has seen very little and read 
a great deal—too much in fact; you 
would be surprised to see how 
much she has read about all sorts 
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of things that most girls only know 
by name; her father was for teach- 
ing her Greek: and Latin, but I 
bullied him out of that nonsense ; 
it would have been a. downright 
crime to spoil such a creature by 
making her blue. I've saved her 
from that, at any rate.” 

“I dare say that is not the only 
good service she owes you,” ob- 
served the dowager, “ nor is it like- 
ly to be the last. When is your 
young relation coming back ?” 

-“ De Winton, you mean? He's 
hardly a relation—a connection at 
most. I don’t know when he is 
likely to turn up; I believe he’s on 
his way to the North Pole at pre- 
sent.” 

“Really! I thought there was a 
magnet drawing him nearer home.” 

“What! Franceline, eh? Well, 
I thought myself he was a trifle 
spooney in that quarter,” said the 
baronet, bending down to examine 
his boots, “ but it would seem not, 
or he would not have decamped ; 
he’s an odd fish, Clide—a capital 
fellow, but odd.” 

“IT thought him original, and 
liked him very much, what little I 
saw of him,” replied Lady Anwyll. 
“ However, I am glad to hear it is 
not a case between him and your 
pretty friend; if there is a thing I 
hate’’—with ten drops of vitriol in 
the monosyllable—“ it’s chaperon- 
ing a girl in love. You have no 
satisfaction in her; nothing inter- 
ests or amuses her; she is ready to 
bite the nose off any man. that 
looks civil at her; she is a social 
nuisance in fact, and I make a point 
of having nothing to do with her.” 

Sir Simon threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“How about young Charlton ?” 
resumed the dowager; “he is the 
match of the county. Has he gone 
in for the prize ?” 
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“ He’s too great an ass,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“Humph! Asses are proof, then, 
against the power of a beautiful 
face? It’s the first time I’ve heard 
it.” 

“The fact is, I don’t think he 
has had a chance yet,” said Sir Si- 
mon ; “ Bourbonais is peculiar, and 
does not encourage people to go 
and see him; he only admits a se- 
lect. circle of old fogies, and I 
think he fancies Charlton is a bit 
of a puppy.” 

“ Perhaps ‘he’s not much out in 
that,” assented the lady. 

“Roxham struck me as being 
rather smitten the other night; 
did you notice anything in that di- 
rection,” inquired Sir Simon care- 
lessly, as he rose to go. “I was too 
busy to see much of what was go- 
ing on in the way of flirtation, but 
I fancied he was rather assidu- 
ous!” 

“* Now, that would be a very nice 
thing!” And the mother who had 
made many matches brightened up 
with lively interest. “I should like 
to help on that; it would be quite 
an exciting amusement, and I have 
nothing to do just now.” 

“Take care!” and Sir Simon 
raised his finger with a warning 
gesture; “ you may have a social 
nuisance on your hands before you 
know where you are.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind when it’s of 
my own making,” said the dow- 
ager; “that quite alters the case.” 

“Then you will drive over to- 
morrow or next day and call at 
The Lilies ?” 

Sir Simon mounted Nero in high 
good humor; whistled a hunting 
air as he dashed through the stiff 
Wellingtonias that flanked the long 
avenue at Rydal, and never drew 
rein until he alighted at his own 
door. 

















M. de la Bourbonais greeted 
Lady Anwyll with the innate cour- 
tesy of a grand seignior, and nev- 
er let her see by so much as a look 
that her visit was not an agreeable 
surprise. Yet it was notso. Since 
that conversation with Sir Simon 
about Franceline’s fortune, an un- 
easy feeling had possessed him, and 
he had shrunk back more sensitive- 
ly than ever into his shell of reserve 
and isolation. He had been con- 
tent, or rather compelled, to leave 
matters entirely in Sir. Simon’s 
hands, or in the hands of fate, but 
he did not feel at rest, and he had 
no mind to launch out into new ac- 
quaintances just at a moment when 
his mind was disturbed by strange 
probabilities, and his habitual -ab- 
straction broken up by vague anxie- 
ties, that could not take any defi- 
nite shape as yet. But Lady Anwyll 
saw nothing of this in the old 
gentleman’s courtly greeting; she 
saw that Franceline had welcomed 
her with a warmth that was unmis- 
takable—childlike and gleeful, and 
fettered by no ice bands of conven- 
tional politeness. 

The dowager’s visit was indeed 
welcome; the utter silence that had 
succeeded to the stir and agitation 
of the past few weeks had fallen 
upon Franceline like a snow-drift 
in the midst of summer; the return 
to the old stagnant life was dread- 
ful—she felt chilled to death by it. 
The reaction was natural enough 
to one of her age and circumstan- 
ces; but we know that there was a 
deeper reason for her sense of lone- 
liness and weariness than the mere 
relapse into routine and dulness 
after a season of excitement. Where 
was Mr. de Winton, and why had he 
gone off in that strange way, without 
a sign or a word, leaving her trem- 
bling and expectant on the threshold 
of he: awakened womanhood ? 
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It was more than a week now 
since he went, and she had not 
heard his name once mentioned, 
and there was no prospect of her 
hearing any one speak of him; since 
neither her father nor Sir Simon 
did so. Lady Anwyll came like a 
messenger anda link; Lady Anwyll 
was in Clide’s world, the wide, 
wide world beyond her own small 
sphere where no one knew him. 
This was unconsciously the reason 
of Franceline’s joyous greeting. 
Sir Simon had come with the dowa- 
ger; they had walked down through 
the park together, and it was the 
first time in her life that Franceline 
was not thoroughly glad to see him 
He was not quite like his usual self 
either, to her, she fancied. He 
rattled on in his own way, telling 
stories and making jokes, and then 
catching up some chance words of 
Raymond's and quarrelling with 
them, until their author waxed 
warm, and was drawn out into an 
elaborate refutation of some mean- 
ing that he never dreamed of giving 
them, but into which Sir Simon 
had purposely twisted them; and 
finally accomplishing his aim of 
keeping the conversation on ab- 
stract subjects and not letting it 
slip into the dangerous path of per- 
sonal or local events. 

“So you will let me come and 
take you out fora drive sometimes,” 
Lady Anwyll said, as she rose to 
take leave, “and by-and-by, when 
you get used to the old woman, 
perhaps you will come and spend a 
day or two with her in her big, 
lonely house? You will not be al- 
ways afraid of her?” 

“T am not afraid of her now,” 
protested Franceline, looking with 
her radiant dark eyes straight into 
the old lady’s face, “ you don’t look 
wicked at all.” 

“Don't I? Then more shame 
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for me; that shows I’m a hypo- 
crite, a whitened sepulchre, my 
dear,” and she nodded emphatically 
at Franceline, and gave a little 
groan. 

“For goodness, sake don’t come 
Miss Bulpit over us!” cried Sir Si- 
mon, holding up his hands. “ I'll 
bolt at once if you take to that.” 
And with this pretence of alarm he 
hurried out of the room. 

“ Then, since you are not fright- 
ened at me, you will promise to 
come very soon. Let us settle it 
at once—for Thursday next?” and 
she held the young girl’s hand in 
both her own, and looked to M. de 
la Bourbonais for assent. 

But Raymond began to settle his 
spectacles, and was for explaining 
how difficult it would be for him to 
part with his daughter even fora 
day, and how unaccustomed she 
was to going anywhere alone, when 
Sir Simon called out from the gar- 
den : 

“Tut, tut, Bourbonais, that’s pre- 
cisely why she must go; you must 
not mope the child in this way; 
she must gad about a bit, like other 
girls. It will do her good; it will 
do her good.” 

The three came out and joined 
him, walking round to the back en- 
trance through which the visitors 
were going to re-enter the park. 

“JT shall get a few young people 
together, so it will not be so very 
dull for you, my dear,” continued 
Lady Anwyll, as they walked four 
abreast on the grass; “and I can 
mount you; I know you ride.” 

“Oh! I don’t think she would 
care—” began Raymond; but Sir 
Simon cut him short again. 

“Is your son coming down for a 
shot at the partridges ?” 

“Not he; at least not that I 
know of; he is off fishing near 
Norway, or was the last time I 
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heard of him; but for all I know 
he may have joined your friend 
young De Winton at the North 
Pole by this. Well, good-by, my 
dear. I should dearly like a kiss. 
Would you mind kissing the old 
woman ?” 

Franceline put her soft, vermi- 
lion lips to’ the wrinkled cheek. 
Neither Lady Anwyll nor Ray- 
mond saw how instantaneously the 
blood had forsaken them, leaving 
them white as her brow; but Sir 
Simon did, and it smote him to the 
heart. He walked on before the 
good-bys were over, ostensibly to 
give some order about the carricge 
that was drawn up at a turn in the 
avenue, but in reality to avoid 
meeting Raymond’s glance. 

Late that evening a note came 
to The Lilies to say that he was 
obliged to start at a moment’s no- 
tice for the south of France, where 
his step-mother, Lady Rebecca, was 
dangerously ill. He was sorry to 
have to rush off without saying 
good-by, but he had not a mo- 
ment to lose to catch the express. 

Sir Simon did start by the ex- 
press, and after a day or two in 
London, where he saw Admiral de 
Winton, and ascertained that noth- 
ing new had turned up in Clide’s 
affairs, he thought he might just as 
well go to the south of France, 
where he would be within reach of 
his interesting relative in case she 
should need him, or die, which the 
older she grew the less she seemed 
inclined to do, in spite of Mr. 
Simpson’s periodical tolling of her 
death-knell. Fate, that abstract 
divinity invoked by pagans and 
novelists, interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of Franceline’s engagement 
to Lady Anwyll. A letter—a real 
letter—awaited her at home from 
her son-in-law, saying that his wife 
was taken suddenly ill, and entreat- 
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ed her mother to come to her with- 
out delay. Franceline was rather 
glad than sorry when the note 
came to postpone her visit. The 
desire to go to Rydal was gone. 
She wanted to be left alone. She 
Was not equal to the effort of seem- 
ing amused. And yet, again, in an- 
other way she regretted it. A day 
or two’s absence from her father 
would have been a relief; the 
strain of keeping up false appear- 
ances before him was worse than it 
need have been amongst strangers ; 
it would have sufficed them to be 
calm; at home she must pe gay. 
After the sudden shock which 
those words so carelessly uttered 
by Ladv Anwyll had caused her, 
Franceline’s first thought was to 
screen her feelings from her father. 
She was helped in her effort to do 
this by her certainty that he had 
no key to them, that he had not 
for a moment connected her and 
Clide de Winton in his thoughts. 
If she had known how much had 
been disclosed to him, how closely 
he had watched her ever since that 
fatal conversation with Sir Simon, 
concealment would have been im- 
possible. As it was, she found it 
hard enough; but there was an un- 
suspected strength of will, a vitality 
of power in her, that enabled her 
to act the part she had resolved 
upon. She called up all her love 
for her father and all her native 
woman’s pride and maiden deli- 
cacy to the effort, and she achieved 
it. Her father, watched her with 
the jealous eye of anxious affec- 
tion, but he could see nothing 
forced in her spirits; he heard no 
hollow note in her laugh; he saw 
no trace of sadness in her smile. 
She was merrier, brighter, more 
talkative for several days after 
Lady Anwyll’s visit than he re- 
membered to have seen her. Ray- 
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mond sighed with relief many times 
a day as he heard her singing to 
herself, or caressing her doves with 
new names of endearment and fresh 
delight. She succeeded perfectly 
in blinding him, but not in si- 
lencing the wild tumult of her own 
heart. It was all mystery yet; pain 
and wonder were predominant, but 
hope was not absent from the 
chaos of conflicting emotions, and 
there was nothing of wounded self- 
respect, no definite feeling of re- 
proach towards Clide. It seemed 
as if everything were a mistake; 
no one had done anything wrong, 
and yet everything had gone wrong. 
Was it all a dream the life she had 
been living for those few blissful 
weeks? Was his devotion to her, 
his exclusive assiduity during all 
that time, nothing but the custom- 
ary demeanor of a gentleman to a 
young girl in whose society chance 
had thrown him? Franceline ask- 
ed herself this over and over again, 
and could only find one answer to 
it—the echo of her own heart. But 
what did she really know about 
such things—what standard had 
she to go by? What had she ever 
seen to guide her in forming a rea- 
sonable conclusion ?—for she want- 
ed to be reasonable: to judge 
calmly without listening to the 
longings and tyrannical affirma- 
tions of this heart. “He may 
have been so assiduous in attend- 
ing me in my rides simply to please 
Sir Simon,” whispered reason; but 
the response came quickly: “ Need 
he have looked and spoken as he 
did to please Sir Simon? And 
that night of the ball, was it to 
please Sir Simon that he was stung 
and angry when I deserted him for 
Lord Roxham? Was it for that 
that he spoke those words that 
had set my every fibre, thrilling ? 
‘What does anything matter to us, 
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Franceline, as long as we are not 
angry with each other?’ To what 
melting tenderness was his voice 
toned as he uttered them! How 
his glance sought mine and rested 
in it, completing all that the words 
had left unsaid! And I am to be- 
lieve that he had meant no more 
than the customary gallantries of a 
man of the world to his partner in 
thedance?” Shelaughed to herself 
as the outrageous question rose in 
her thoughts. Then, apart from 
this unanswerable testimony, there 
was evidence of Clide’s feelings 
and motives towards herself in his 
conduct towards her father. How 
anxious he had shown himself to 
please M. de la Bourbonais, to se- 
cure his advice and follow it, and 
make her aware that he did so! 
No; she had not assuredly been 
won unsought. ‘This certainty sup- 
ported and cheeréd her. If she 
had been sought, she would be 
sought again. Clide would return 
and claim what he had won. It 
was impossible to doubt but that 
he would. Whenever Franceline 
arrived at this point in her cogita- 
tions her spirits rose to singing 
pitch, and she would break out into 
carol and song, like a bird, and run 
down to Angélique and tease her 
to exasperation, pulling out her 
knitting-needles and playing tricks 
like a kitten, till she drove her near- 
ly frantic, and sent her complaining 
to M. le Comte that /a petite was 
grown as full of mischief as a squir- 
rel; there was no being safe a min- 
ute from her tricks once your back 
was turned. And Raymond would 
look up with a beaming face, and 
beg pardon for the culprit. “ She 
keeps life in our old veins, ma 
bonne,” he would say ; “ what should 
we do without our singing bird ?” 
But there were days when the 
singing bird was silent, when there 
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was no music in her, and when she 
could have broken into passionate 
tears if they had not been restrain- 
ed by a strong effort of will. ‘These 
alternations, however, passed un- 
observed by the two who might 
have noticed them. Raymond had 
made up his mind that Sir Simon’s 
brilliant scheme had failed, and 
that as the failure had dealt no 
blow at Franceline’s happiness, it 
was not to be regretted. It had 
been altogether too brilliant to be 
practicable; he felt that from the 
first, and his instinct served him 
better than Sir Simon’s experience, 
shrewd man of the world though he 
was. “Kind, foolish friend, his 
affection blinded him and made him 
see everything as he desired it for 
Franceline, and now he is vexed 
with himself, and ashamed very 
likely, and so he keeps away from 
me. Perhaps he imagines I would 
reproach him. This poor, dear 
Simon has more heart than head.” 

And with these indulgent reflec- 
tions, Raymond sank back into his 
dreamy historical world, and left 
off watching the changeful aspects 
of his child. She was safe; things 
were just as they used to be. 

A month went by; during that 
time one letter had come from the 
baronet, affectionate as ever, but 
evidently written under some feel- 
ing of restraint. He talked of the 
annoyances he had had on the 
road, and the loss of some of his 
luggage, and about French poli- 
tics. M. de le Bourbonais fan- 
cied he saw through the awkward- 
ness; he answered the letter in a 
more than usually affectionate 
strain; was very communicative 
about himself and Franceline, who 
was growing quite beyond Angéli- 
que’s and his control, he assured 
his friend, and required Sir Simon's 
hand to keep her within bounds, so 














he had better hasten home as quick- 
ly as possible if he had any pity for 
the two victims of her tyranny and 
numberless caprices. ‘This letter 
had the effect intended ; it brought 
another without many days’ delay, 
and written with all the abandon 
and spirit of the writer’s most 
cheerful mood. 

Lady Anwyll returned at the end 
of the month, and bore down on 
The Lilies the very next day. 
Franceline would have fought off 
if she could have done so with any 
chance of success; but the dowager 
was peremptory in claiming what 
had been distinctly promised, and 
she agreed to be ready the next day 
to accompany the old lady to 
Rydal. 

Angélique put her biggest irons 
in the fire, and smoothed out her 
young mistress’s prettiest white 
muslin dress, and set her sashes 
and ribbons in order, and was as 
full of bustle as if the quiet visit a 
few miles off had been a wedding. 

“T am glad the petite is going; it 
will do her good,” she observed, 
complacently, as she brought in 
the lamp and set it down on the 
count’s table that evening. 

“Why do you think it will do 
her good? Is she suffering in any 
way?” said the father, a sudden 
sting of the old fear giving sharp- 
ness to his voice. 

“Bonté divine! How monsieur 
takes the word out of one’s mouth !” 
ejaculated Angélique, throwing up 
her hands like an aggrieved woman ; 
“why, a little distraction always 
does good at mamselle’s age ; Jook 
at me: it would put new blood into 
my old veins if I could go some- 
where and distract myself.” 

“You find it very dull, my good 
Angélique?” And the master turned 
a kindly, almost penitent geance on 
the nut-brown face. 
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“Hé! listen to him again! One 
does not want to be dying of eunui 
to enjoy a little distraction; one 
does not think of it, but when it 
comes one may like it!” She gave 
the shade a jerk that made it spin 
round the lamp, and walked off in 
high dudgeon. 

Franceline was conscious of a 
pleasurable flutter next day, when 
she heard the carriage crunching 
the gravel, and presently Lady 
Anwyll came round on foot, follow- 
ed by the footman, who carried off 
her box and secured it in some 
mysterious part of the vehicle. She 
was flushed when she kissed her 
father and said good-by ; he thought 
it was the pleasure of the “little 
distraction ” that heightened her 
color, and that took away the pang 
of the short parting. 

“Yes, decidedly, a change does 
her good,” he mentally remarked ; 
“T must let her take advantage of 
any pleasant one that offers.” 

It was an event in Franceline’s 
life, going to stay at a strange 
house. The Court was too much 
like her own home, and she had 
known it too long and too early 
to feel like a visitor there, or to 
be overpowered by its splendors. 
Rydal was not to be compared to 
it either for architectural beauty or 
magnitude, or for the extent and 
beauty of the grounds and surround- 
ing scenery. The Court was ‘a 
grand baronial hall; Rydal was an 
old-fashioned manor house; low- 
roofed, straggling, and picturesque 
outside; spacious and comfortable 
inside; with enough of the marks 
of time on the furniture and decora- 
tions to stamp it as the abode of 
many generations of gentlemen. 
A low-ceiled square hall, with sit- 
ting-rooms opening into it on either 
side, and quaint pictures and arms 
ornamenting its walls, received’ you 
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with a hospitable hearth, where a 
huge log was blazing cheerily under 
a high, carved oak mantel-piece. 
It was not flagged with marbie, nor 
supported by majestic columns like 
the Gothic hall of the Court, but it 
had a charm of its own that France- 
line felt, and expressed by a bright 
exclamation as she alighted in it. 

“ Come in: and sit down for a mo- 
ment in the drawingeroom,” said 
Lady Anwyll. “ I always rest before 
toiling up-stairs, my dear; and you 
must fancy yourself an old woman 
and do so too.” 

Franceline followed her into the 
handsome square room. Two pro- 
jecting windows thrust themselves 
out to the west to catch the last 
rays of the setting sun at one end, 
and another bulged out southward 
tosun itselfin thenoon-tide warmth; 
an old-fashioned sofa was drawn 
close to the fire. Franceline fan- 
cied she saw the soles of two boots 
resting on the arm facing the door; 
and was beginning to wonder where 
the body was that they might be- 
long to, when the dowager sudden- 
ly cried out in tones of amazement 
rather than delight : 

“ Good gracious, Ponce! what 
brought you back, and when did 
you come? I verily believe you 
have got some talisman like Riquet 
with the Tuft for flying about the 
world like a bird! Where have 
you come from now ?” 

She stooped down to kiss the in- 
visible head that lay at thé other 
end of the figure, and a voice from 
the cushions answered: “I pledg- 
ed my word I would be back ina 
day and a month; did you ever 
know me break my word, lady mo- 
ther ?”’ 

“You so seldom commit your- 
self by pledging it to me that I 
hardly remember; however, now 
that you are here, I am glad to see 
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you, and to be able to offer you a 
reward for your punctuality. Come 
here, my dear, and let me intro- 
duce my son Ponsonby to you.” 

The recumbent giant was on his 
feet in an instant, with an involun- 
tary “Hollo!” as Franceline ad- 
vanced at his mother’s bidding. 

“This is Mlle. de la Bourbonais, 
Ponce; my son, Captain Anwyll.” 

“Tt is not often punishment ov- 
ertakes the guilty so fast,” said the 
gentleman, with a very low bow, 
and an awkward laugh; “I so sel- 
dom indulge in the laziness of 
stretching my long legs on a sofa, 
that it’s rather hard on me that I 
should be caught in the act by a 
lady. Mother, you ought to have 
given me notice in time.” 

“Served you right! I’m glad 
you were caught; and, my dear, 
don’t you mind his se/dom ; when 
he is not flying through the air or 
over the water, this big son of mire 
is stretching himself somewhere. 
Come, now, and get your things 
off.” As they were leaving the 
room, she leoked back to ask her 
son if he “had brought the regi- 
ment down with him,” and on hear- 
ing that he had left that appendage 
in Yorkshire, his mother observed 
that it was like him to leave it be- 
hind just when it might have been 
useful. 

There are some people who, 
though inert and quiet themselves, 
have a faculty for putting everybody 
about them in a commotion. Pon- 
sonby Anwyll was one of these. 
When he came down to Rydal it 
was as if an earthquake shook the 
place. He wanted next to no wait- 
ing on, yet somehow every servant 
in the house was busied about him. 
He was like a baby in a house, ex- 
acting nothing, but occupying every- 
body. 

He was constantly either over- 
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turning something, or on the point 
of doing it. Like so many men of 
the giant type, he was as. gentle as 
a woman and as easily cowed; 
and like a woman, he always want- 
ed somebody at his elbow to look 
after him, If he attempted to light 
a lamp, ten to one he upset it and 
spoiled a table-cover or a carpet, 
or he let the chimney fall, and cut 
his fingers picking up the bits to 
prevent some one else’s, being cut. 
He took next to no interest practi- 
cally in the estate; yet his tenantry 
were very fond of him; he never 
bothered them about improvements 
or abuses, and they were more 
obliged to him for letting them 
alone than for benefiting them 
against their will. Whenever he 
interfered it was to take their part 
against the agent, who could not 
see why the tenants were to be let 
off paying full rents. because the 
harvest happened to be a failure 
one year, when it had been good so 
many preceding ones. Lady Anwyll 
would bully and storm and protest 
that he was ruining the property, 
and that they would all end in the 
Union ; but Ponsonby soon petted 
her.into good humor. Inher heart 
of hearts she was proud of her big, 
easy-going son, who cared so little 
for money, and she was as pleased 
to be patronized by him as a little 
kitten is when the powerful New- 
foundland condescends to a game 
of romps with it. 

When Franceline, in her white 
muslin dress, floated into the draw- 
ing-room, like a summer cloud, the 
Newfoundland was standing on the 
hearth-rug, with its eyes fixed ex- 
pectantly on the door. Lady 
Anwyll was generally down long 
before her son. Ponce took an age 
to get out of one set of clothes and 
into another; but he had the start 
of her to-day. 
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“You have had anice drive from 
Dullerton,” he began; how else 
could he begin? “But I fear the 
weather is on the turn ; those clouds 
over the common look mischiev- 
ous.” 

“Are you weatherwise ?” inquir- 
ed Franceline, following his eyes 
to the window. 

“Not he, my dear! 
wise in anything!” 
voice from behind her. 

“Mother, this is positively too 
bad of you! I protest against your 
taking away my character in this 
fashion, before I have a chance of 
making one with Miss Franceline. 
You begin by making me out the 
laziest dog in Christendom, and 
now you would rob me of my one 
intellectual quality! You know I 
am weatherwise! They call me 
Girouette in the roth, because I can 
tell to a feather how the wind is 
blowing ; ‘pon my honor they do, 
Miss Franceline!” 

Francelitie was going to assure 
him of her entire faith in this as- 
sertion when dinner was announced, 
and they crossed the hall into the 
dining-room. 

“ Now, tell us something about 
where you’ve been and what you’ve 
seen and done,” said the dowager; 
“and try and be as entertaining as 
you can, for you see there is no one 
else to amuse my young friend.” 

“ I’m sure I should be very proud ; 
I wish I could remember something 
amusing to tell; but that’s the 
deuce of it, the more a fellow wants 
to be pleasant the less he can. Do 
you care to hear about fishing?” 
This was addressed to Franceline. 
There was something so boyish in 
his manner, such an entire absence 
of conceit or affectation, that, in 
spite of other deficiencies, she liked 
the shy hussar, and felt at ease with 
him. . 


He’s not 
answered a 
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“I dare say I should if I under- 
stood it at all; but Ido not. But I 
am always curious to know about 
foreign places and people,” she 
said. 

“Oh! I'm glad of that; I can tell 
you plenty about no end of places,” 
answered the traveller promptly ; 
“but I dare say you've seen them 
all yourself; everybody goes every- 
where nowadays.” 

“I have never been out of Dul- 
lerton since I came here as a child, 
‘but once for afew days to London,” 
said Franceline ; “ so you can hardly 
go wrong in telling me about any 
foreign place.” 

“ How odd! Well, its rather re- 
freshing too. I suppose you are 
nervous, afraid of the water, or the 


railway ?” 
“Not the least. I am too poor 
to travel.” She said it as simply 


as if she had stated that the rain 
had prevented her going for a 
walk. 

“Oh, indeed! That is a hindrance 
to be sure,” blundered out Ponson- 
by; “ but people are better off that 
stay athome. One is always within 
an inch of getting one’s neck brok- 
én, or one’s eye put out; and peo- 
ple very often do come to grief 
travelling. I dare say you wouldn’t 
like it at all.” 

. “Getting her eyes put out? I 
should think not!” chimed in his 
mother, with a mocking chuckle. 

“I meant the whole thing,” pur- 
sued Ponce. “ The only chance one 
has is to go straight through like a 
letter-in the post, from one place to 
another, and stick there, and not 
go posting about from place to 
place, as we did in Rome, now. 
That is a pleasant place to go to. 
I bet anything you’d enjoy Rome 
awfully; everybody does; and now 
they've got good hotels, and you 
can get as good a dinner as: any 
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fellow need care to eat. Only you 
would not like the popish ways of 
the place. That’s the deuce of it, 
you can’t get out of the way of that 
sort of thing; it’s in the air, you 
see; but one grows used to it after 
a while, as one does to the bad 
smells.” 

“T should not suffer from that. I 
am a Catholic,” said Franceline, her 
color rising slightly. 

“Oh, indeed! I beg your par- 
don ; I had no idea; of course that 
makes all the difference,” stammer- 
ed the hussar, mentally compar- 
ing himself to Patrick, who could 
néver open his mouth without put- 
ting his foot in it. 

Lady Anwyll had now despatch- 
ed her dinner, or as much of the 
long meal as she ever partook of. 
Feeling that the conversation was 
not progressing very favorably be- 
tween her son and her guest, she 
took the reins in her own hand, 
and by dint of direct questions and 
an occasional touch of the spur she 
managed to make time trot on in a 
straggling but on the whole amus- 
ing style of talk, half narrative, 
half anecdote, until dinner was 
ended, and she and Franceline mi- 
grated to the drawing-room, leav- 
ing the captain to discuss the claret 
in solitary state. 


The next morning at breakfast 
Lady Anwyll proposed that the two 
young people should go for a ride 
after lunch. Franceline demurred, 
on the plea that she had never rid- 
den but one horse and was afraid 
to trust herself on any other. The 
captain, however, settled this diffi- 
culty, by volunteering to send a 
man over to Dullerton for Rosebud. 
She would come at:an easy pace, 
and after an hour’s rest be ready 
for the road. On seeing the point 
so satisfactorily arranged, France- 














line immediately dismissed her ter- 
rors, and thought it would be rather 
desirable to try how she could 
manage on a strange horse. She 
could not plead that she had for- 
gotten her riding habit, for Angé- 
lique had remembered it, as well as 
the hat and gloves and whip, all 
of which had been packed up with 
her other clothes. 

The weather was fine, a bright 
sun beamed from a stainless sky ; 
the furze on the common was yel- 
low enough still to illuminate the 
flat expanse of the country round 
Rydal, and as Franceline dashed 
through the golden bushes on her 
spirited steed, her youth vindicated 
itself, the young blood coursed joy- 
ously through her veins, her spirits 
rose, and soon the exercise that 
she begun reluctantly became one 
of keen enjoyment, Capt. Anwyll 
was not a very interesting compan- 
ion, but he was natural and good- 
natured, and anxious to please; he 
knew now what ground he was 
treading, too, and made no more 
blunders, but chatted on without 
shyness or effort, and was pleasant 
enough. 

“Roxham is coming to dinner. 
You know Roxham? A capital 
fellow ; a dead shot; a clever fel- 
low too; goes in strong for politics 
and philanthropy and so forth. 
He'll be in the ministry one of 
these days I dare say, and setting 
the country by the ears with his re- 
form crochets, and that sort of 
thing: his head is full of them.” 

“Not a bad sort of furniture 
either. Why don’t you follow his 
example ?” demanded Franceline. 

“Me! How satirical you are! 
That’s not my line at all. I don’t 
go in for politics—only for soldier- 
ing, if there were any todo. They 
set me up as liberal candidate for 
the last elections, but when I found 
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it was not to be a walk-over, and 
that I was to contest it, I backed 
out. My mother was dreadfully 
savage. But bless her! she does 
not. understand it a bit. I’m no 
hand at making speeches and ad- 
dressing constituents. Now, Rox- 
ham can hold forth by the hour to 
a mob, or to any set of fellows; it’s 
wonderful to see. how he spins out 
the palaver—and first-rate palaver 
it is, I can tell you. You should 
hear him on the hustings! We'll 
make him describe a great row he 
and the liberal candidate had at 
the last elections, when Roxham 
beat him out of the field in grand 
style; he was no match for Rox- 
ham anyhow, and besides he had a 
stutter, and when he was in a pas- 
sion he couldn’t get a word out 
without stamping like a vicious 
horse. It’s great fun to hear Rox- 
ham tell it; we’ll make him do so 
this evening. It will amuse you.” 

Franceline laughed. The name 
of Lord Roxham and the mention 
of his electioneering feats recalled 
a scene that was seldom absent 
from her memory now. Every tri- 
fling detail of that scene rose viv- 
idly before her as she listened to 
Captain Anwyll. Would he never 
allude to one figure in it that over- 
shadowed every other? If she 
could but lead him to speak of 
Clide! Perhaps he could tell her 
something of his present move- 
ments; throw some light on her 
perplexity. 

“Lord Roxham has a very hand- 
some cousin, Lady Emily Fitznor- 
man; do you know her?” she ask- 
ed, carelessly. 

“Yes. A very nice girl as wel} 
as handsome.” 

“T wonder she’s not married al- 
ready.” 

“You think she’s on the wane! 
Wait a while; you won’t think three- 
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and-twenty so antique by and 
by.” 
“T did not mean that; I thought 
she was about my own age,” pro- 
tested Franceline with vivacity; 
“but when one is so much ad- 
mired as Lady Emily seemed to be 
that night at Dullerton, one won- 
ders she is not carried off by some 
devoted admirer.” 

“Then you noticed that she had 
a great many? Would it be unfair 
to ask a few names ?” 

“Mr. de Winton for one seemed 
very devoted.” 

“De Winton! 
else ?” 

“Why do you say ‘humph’? Is 
there reason why hz should not be 
amongst the number ?” 

“ Rather—that is to say perhaps 
—in fact, thereby hangs a tale.” 
His face wore a quizzical expres- 
sion as he spoke. 

_ “What tale?” She looked round 
with a quick, curious glance. 

“Oh! it’s not fair to tell tales out 
of school, is it ?” 

“Certainly not; I had no idea 
there was a secret in the way,” said 
Franceline, bridling. 

Ponsonby was not gifted with the 
knack of calm irrelevance ; instead 
of dropping the subject and turn- 
ing to something else, he resumed 
presently : 

“De Winton is a capital shot 
too—better than Roxham; I went 
boar-hunting with him in Germany 
three years ago, and then black-cock 
shooting in Prussia, and I never 
knew him to miss his aim once.” 

“ He will come home laden with 
bears this time no doubt,” she re- 
“narked with affected coolness. 

“Bears! not he. He has other 
game to follow now. Are you up 
to taking that fence, or shall we go 
round by the bridle-path? It 
makes it a good bit longer?” 


Humph! Who 
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“TI don’t care to take the fence. 
Let us go round.” 

She put her horse at a canter, 
and they scarcely spoke again until 
they reached Rydal. 

Lady Anwyll’s voice sounded 
from the drawing-room, summoning 
her to come in before going up- 
stairs, but Franceline did not heed 
it. She went straight to her room ; 
she must have a few mdments 
alone; she could not talk or listen 
just now. While she was flying 
through the air, it seemed as if mo- 
tion suspended thought, and kept 
her poised above the mental whirl- 
wind that Capt. Anwyll’s words 
had evoked; but once standing 
with the ground firm under her 
feet, thought resumed its power, 
and shook off the temporary torpor. 
She closed her door, and proceeded 
quietly to take off her habit. As 
she did so a voice kept repeating 
distinctly in her ears, “He has 
other game to follow now!” What 
did it, could it mean? Why, since 
he had said so much, could he not 
in mercy have said something more ? 
But what did Capt. Anwyll know 
about mercy in the matter? What 
was Mr. de Winton to her in his 
eyes? Nothing, thank heaven! 
Nor in any oneelse’s. It was from 
mystery to mystery; she could 
make nothing out of it. One fact 
alone grew clearer and clearer to 
her amidst the dim chaos—Clide 
de Winton was the loadstar that 
was drawing her thoughts, her long- 
ings, her life after him wherever he 
was. Everything else was vague 
and undefined. She could not blame 
any one; she could not grieve or 
lament; she could only lose herself 
in torturing conjecture. It wanted 
more than an hour to dinner-time. 
Franceline had not the courage to 
spend it in the drawing-room, where 
she would be the object of Lady 














Anwyll’s motherly petting, and 
Ponsonby’s flat gossip; she must 
have the interval to school herself 
for the effort that was before her 
for the rest of the evening. There 
were steps on the landing; she 
opened her door; one of the maids 
was passing. 

“ Please tell her ladyship that I 
am a little tired, and shall lie down 
for half an hour before I dress.” 
The servant took the message. 

Franceline did not lie down, 
however; she seated herself before 
the window, and thought. The ex- 
ercise was not soothing, but it was 
a respite ; and when she made her 
appearance in the drawing-room, 
there was so little trace of fatigue 
about her that Lady Anwyll rallied 
her good-naturedly on the cruelty 
of having stayed away under false 
pretences. 

Lord Roxham met her with the 
frankness of an old acquaintance, 
and had many pretty speeches to 
make about their last meeting. 
Franceline responded with sprightly 
grace, and hoped he had come pre- 
pared to complete her education in 
parliamentary matters. The even- 
ing passed off gaily. Lord Roxham 
was a fluent if not a brilliant talker, 
and under the animating influence 
of his lively rattle, Franceline’s 
spirits rose, and her hosts, who had 
hitherto seen her rather willing to be 
amused than amusing, were surpris- 
ed to see with what graceful spirit 
she kept the ball going, bandying 
light repartee with Lord Roxham, 
and pricking Ponsonby into join- 
ing in the game with a liveliness 
that astonished him and enchanted 
his mother. The dowager chuckled 
inwardly, and applauded herself on 
the success of her little matrimoniai 
scheme; she already saw France- 
line a peeress, and happily settled 
as a near neighbor of her own. 
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None of the party were musical 
but they did not miss this delight- 
ful element of sociability, so unflag- 
ging was the flow of talk and anec- 
dote;- and when Lord Roxham 
started up ateleven o'clock to ring 
for his horse, every one protested 
he must have heard the clock strike 
one too many. 

“Come and lunch to-morrow, 
and join these two in their ride,” 
said Lady Anwyll, as she shook 
hands with him. 

“Am I going to ride home?” 
inquired Franceline, surprised. 

“ Certainly not! Nor drive either. 
You don’t suppose I’m going to let 
you off with one day’s penance?” 

“QO dear Lady Anwyll! papa 
will expect me to-morrow, and he 
will be uneasy if he does not see 
me; I assure you he will,” pleaded 
Franceline. 

“T can remove that obstacle,” 
said Lord Roxham promptly. “I 
must ride over to Dullerton early 
to-morrow morning, and I can have 
the honor of calling at M. de la 
Bourbonais’, and setting his mind 
at rest about you.” 

“The very thing!” cried Lady 
Anwyll, shutting up Franceline, 
who had an excuse ready; “you 
can call at The Lilies on your way 
back, and tell the count he is to ex- 
pect this young lady when he sees 
her.” - 

Luckily Franceline was ignorant 
of the juxtaposition of the various 
seats round Dullerton, or it might 
have struck her as odd that Lady 
Anwyll should propose the messen- 
ger's going a round of fifteen miles 
to call at The Lilies ‘‘on his way 
back.” But she suspected nothing, 
and when Lord Roxham alighted 
at Rydal next day punctually as 
the clock struck two p.m. she greet- 
ed him with unabashed cordiality, 
and was all eagerness to know if he 
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had seen her father, and what the 
latter had said. 

She had slept restlessly, but she 
had slept; her anxiety had not as 
yet the sting in it that destroys 
sleep. She did not fail to notice 
with renewed wonder that Lord 
Roxham had studiously avoided 
mentioning Mr. de Winton’s name. 
Studiously it must have been; for 
what more natural than to have 
mentioned him when discussing the 
fairy festa where they had first met ? 
She felt certain there must be a 
motive for so palpable a reticence, 
and the thought did not tend to re- 
assure her. She had dressed her- 
self before luncheon, so when the 
horses came round, they mounted 
at once. Franceline, on starting, 
had mentally resolved to make 
Lord Roxham speak on the subject 
that was uppermost in her mind— 
to put a direct question in fact, if 
everything else failed—but, strive 
as she might, he would not be lured 
into the trap, and her courage sank 
so much on seeing this that she 
dared not venture on a direct in- 
terrogation. 

They stayed out until near sun- 
down; the day was breezy and 
bright, and Franceline looked radi- 
ant with the excitement and exer- 
cise. 

“ Let us ride up to the knoll and 
see the sun go down behind the 
common,” proposed Capt. Anwyll, 
as they were about to pass the 
park gate; the sunset is the only 
thing we have worth showing at 
Rydal, and I’d like Mlle. de la 
Bourbonais to see it.” 

His companions gladly assented, 
and the party turned off the road 
into a bridle-path across the fields 
which led to the elevation com- 
manding an unbroken view of the 
spectacle. It seemed as if every- 
thing had been purposely cleared 
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away from the landscape that could 
divert attention for an instant from 
the glorious pageant of the western 
skies. Not a house was visible, 
and scarcely a habitation ; the cot- 
tages were hid in the flanks of the 
valley, and only reminded you of 
their existence by a thin vapor that 
curled up from a solitary chimney 
and quickly lost itself in the trees. 
Nothing gave any sign of life but 
the sheep browsing on the gilded 
emerald of the shorn meadows. 
The red and gold waves flooded 
the vast expanse of the horizon, 
flowing further and higher as the 
spectators gazed, until half heaven 
was on fire with a conflagration of 
rainbows. Swiftly the colors chang- 
ed, crimson and orange first, then 
deep and tender shades of purple 
and green, until all melted into uni- 
form violet, the herald of the gath- 
ering darkness. They stood watch- 
ing it in silence, Franceline with 
bated breath. The sunset always 
had a solemn charm for her, and 
she had never seen so vast and gor- 
geous a one as this. It was like 
watching the dying throes of a di- 
vinity. 

“The play is over, the audience 
may retire!” said Ponsonby, break- 
ing the pause; even he had been 
subdued by the sublimity of the 
scene. 

“If I were a pagan I should bea 
fire-worshipper,” said Franceline, 
as they moved away. “I think the 
worship of the sun is the most nat- 
ural as well as the most poetic of 
all forms of idolatry.” 

“That’s just what De Winton 
said the first time he saw the sun 
set from here!” exclaimed Capt. 
Anwyll triumphantly ; “ how comi- 
cal that you should have hit on the 
very same idea! He said, by the 
way, that it was the finest sunset he 
had ever seen in England; it’s so 














wide and low, you see; he showed 
me a sketch he made of a sunset 
somewhere in the Vosges that he 
said it reminded him of. I forget 
the name of the valley ; but it was 
uncommonly like; do you know 
the Vosges?” 

“No; I have never been to that 
part of France.” 

Lord Roxham glanced at her as 
she said this in a clear, low voice. 
He saw nothing in her counte- 
nance that afforded a clew to what- 
ever he was looking for. 

It had grown chilly now that the 
sun had set, and they had been 
standing several minutes on the 
knoll. Of one accord the three 
riders broke into a gallop as they 
entered the park, and dashed along 
between the pollard Wellingtonias, 
standing stiff and stark as tumuli 
on either side of the long avenue. 

Lady Anwyll had gone to visit 
some poor sick woman in the 
neighborhood, and had not yet 
returned. The gentlemen went 
round to the stables, and France- 
line to her room. She dressed 
herself quickly, wrote a short let- 
ter to her father according to her 
promise of writing to him every 
day during her absence, and then 
threw the window wide open and 
sat down beside it. It was fresh 
enough, and she wore only her 
muslin dress, but she did not feel 
the freshness of the air—she was 
too excited to be conscious of any 
external influence of the kind.. She 
sat as motionless as a statue, gazing 
abstractedly over the empurpled 
sky where the moon appeared like 
a shred of white cloud. She had 
not sat there long when the fragrant 
fumes of a cigar came floating in 
through her window, followed soon 
by a sound of footsteps and voices. 
Ponsonby and his guest were com- 
ing in. Franceline did not close 
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the window or move away, though 
the voices were now audible; the 
speakers had not entered the 
house; they were walking under 
the veranda that ran round the 
front. What matter? They were 
not likely to be talking secrets; 
she was welcome to listen, no doubt, 
to whatever they might have to 
say. 

“There is the carriage coming,” 
said Ponsonby; “my mother is out 
too late with her rheumatism; I'll 
pitch into her for it.” 

“Yes; it doesn’t do to stay out 
after sunset when one has any 
chronic ailment of that sort. By 
the way, you mentioned De Winton 
just now; have you heard of him 
lately ?” 

“No; not since he left Berlin. 
It seems he was very near kicking 
the bucket there; he was awfully 
bad, and nobody with him but his 
man Stanton.” 

“ How did you hear about it?” 

“Through Parker, a fellow in 
our regiment whose brother is aé- 
taché at Berlin; the story made a 
sensation there, but no one knew 
of it until De Winton had left.” 

The speakers passed on to the 
end of the veranda, and Franceline 
could catch nething more until 
they drew near again. Lord Rox- 
ham was speaking. 

“Poor fellow! It’s tremendously 
hard on him, and I believe there is 
no redress; nothing to make out a 
case for divorce.” 

“T fancy not; but even if there 
were it would not be available, 
since he’s a Romanist.” 

“Ah! to be sure; I forgot that; 
but what a mystification the whole 
business is! I’ve known De Win- 
ton since we were both boys—we 
were Eton chums, you know—but 
he never breathed a word of it to 
me. Yet he’s not a close fellow; 
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quite the contrary. And who the 


deuce is the woman? Where did 
he come across her ?” 
They passed out of hearing 


again, and when they returned the 
tramping of horses and the crunch- 
ing of wheels overtopped their 
voices. ‘The sounds all died away; 
Lady Anwyll had come in, and 
gone to her room—every one was 
waiting in the drawing-room, but 
Franceline did not appear. Her 
hostess, thinking she had not heard 
the dinner-bell, sent for her. Pres- 
ently the maid came rushing down 
the stairs and into the forbidden 
precincts of the drawing-room with 
a seared face. 

“ Please, my lady, she’s in a dead 
faint! I found her all in a heapon 
the floor, ready dressed. I lifted 
her on to the bed, but she don’t 
move !” 

An exclamation burst simultane- 
ously from the three listeners. In 
a moment they were all in France- 
line’s room; there she lay stretch- 
ed on the bed, as the woman had 
said, white and still as death, one 
hand hanging, and her hair, that 
had been loosened in the fall, drop- 
ping on her shoulder. The usual 
restoratives were applied, and in 
about a quarter of an hour she 
gave signs of awakening—the vein- 
ed lids quivered, the mouth twitch- 
ed convulsively, and a short sigh 
escaped her. Lady Anwyll signed 
to her son and Lord Roxham to 
withdraw; they had scarcely left 
the room when Franceline opened 
her eyes and stared about her with 
the blank gaze of returning con- 
sciousness. She swallowed some 
wine at Lady Anwyll’s request, but 
soon put the glass away with a ges- 
ture of disgust. In answer to her 
hostess’ anxious entreaties to say 
where she suffered, and why she 
had swooned, the young girl could 
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only say she had felt tired and 
weary, and that she longed to be 
left alone and go to sleep. Lady 
Anwyll agreed that sleep would be 
the best restorative, and insisted 
on staying till she saw her settled 
in bed; then she kissed her, and 
promising to come soon and see if 
she was asleep, she left the room 
with a noiseless step. 

“What is it? Is there anything 
much amiss, mother?” was the cap- 
tain’s exclamation. Lord Roxham 
was equally concerned. 

“ Nothing, except you have near- 
ly killed her, both of you. You 
have ridden the child to death; 
she is not accustomed to it, and she 
has overdone herself; but she will 
be all right I hope in the morning. 
There’s nothing the matter but 
fatigue, she assures me.” 

Ponsonby rated himself soundly 
for being such a brute as to have 
let her tire herself; he ought to 
have remembered that she was done 
up the day before after a much 
shorter ride. He was awfully 
sorry. His remorse was no doubt 
quite genuine, but when they sat 
down to dinner he proved to de- 
monstration that that feeling is com- 
patible with an unimpaired appetite. 
Lady Anwyll left them before they 
had finished to see how Franceline 
was going on; she found her awake, 
but quite well, and going to sleep 
very soon, she assured the kind old 
lady. 

“ Then, my dear child, I will not 
have you disturbed again; if you 
wake and want anything, strike this 
gong, and ‘Trinner will come at 
once. I will make her sleep in the 
room next yours to-night.” 

Franceline protested, but the 
dowager silenced her with a kiss ; 
put out the light, and left her. 

She lay very still, but there was 
no chance of sleep for her. Sleep 














had fled from her eyes as peace had 
fled from her heart. She longed to 
get up, and find relief from the in- 
tolerable strain of immobility, but 
she dared not; her room was over 
a part of the drawing-room, and she 
might be heard. The evening 
seemed to drag on with preternatu- 
ral slowness. She could hear the 
low hum of voices through the 
ceiling. Once there was a clatter 
of porcelain—probably Ponce over- 
turning the tea-tray. At last the 
stable-clock struck eleven; there 
was opening and shutting of doors 
for a while, and then _ silence. 
Franceline sat up and _ listened 
until not a sound was anywhere 
to be heard. Every soul in the 
house had gone to bed. Trinner 
had come last of all to her room. 
‘The star made by her candle gleam- 
ed through the key-hole for a long 
time; at last it disappeared, and 
soon the loud, regular breathing 
told that she was fast asleep. Fran- 
celine rose, threw her dressing- 
wrapper round her, and drew back 
the curtain from the window. It 
was a relief to let the night-lights 
in upon her solitude; the glorious 
gaze of the moon seemed to chase 
away phantoms with the dark- 
ness. She felt awake now. All 
this time, lying there in the utter 
darkness, it seemed as if she were 
still in a swoon, or held in the grip 
of a nightmare ; she shook herself 
free from the benumbing clutch, 
and sat down close by the window, 
and tried to collect her thoughts. 
There was one phantom which the 
moonlight could not dispel; it 
stood out now distinctly as she 
looked at it with revived conscious- 
ness. Clide de Winton was a mar- 
ried man. It wasto the husband of 
another that she had given her 
heart with its first pure vintage of 
impassioned love. He who had 
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looked at her with those ardent 
eyes, penetrating her soul like flame, 
had all along been another woman’s 
husband. There was no more room 
for hope, even for doubt ; suspense 
was at an end; the period of dark 
conjecture was gone. It was clear 
enough, all that had been so inex- 
plicable,—clear as when the light- 
ning flashes out of a lurid sky, and 
illuminates the scene of an earth- 
quake; a sea lashed to fury by 
winds that have lost their current, 
ships sinking in billows that break 
before they heave, the land gaping 
and groaning, trees uprooted, habi- 
tations falling with a crash of thun- 
der, all live things clinging and fly- 
ing in wild disorder. Franceline 
considered it all as she sat, still and 
white as a stone, without missing a 
single detail in the scene. 

Violent demonstration was not 
in her nature. In pain or in joy it 
was her habit to be self-contained. 
She had as yet been called upon 
but for very slight trials of strength 
and self-control; but such as the 
experience was it had left behind 
it an innate though unconscious 
sense of power that rose instinctive- 
ly to heraidnow. She had fainted 
away under the first shock of the 
discovery; but that tribute of 
weakness paid to nature, she would 
yield no more. Tears might come 
later; but now she would not in 
dulge in them. She must face the 
worst without flinching. What was 
the worst? Clide was a marrieu 
man. That was bad enough in ax 
conscience; yet there might be 
worse behind. Circumstances mignhi 
cast a blacker dye even on this. 
Lord Roxham had spoken ina cone 
of sympathy: “ Poor fellow! rt’s 
tremendously hard on him... .” 
He would have spoken differently 
if there were any villany in ques- 
tion. But if Lord Roxham h-d not 
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thus indirectly acquitted him, Fran- 
celine would have done so sponta- 
neously. Yes, even in the first mo- 
ment of despair, while the flood was 
sweeping over her, she acquitted 
him. He had dragged her down 
into unsounded depths of agony 
and shame, but he had not done it 
deliberately ; he was neither a liar 
nor a traitor. Had he not been 
brought to the jaws of death him- 
self only a month ago? There was 
an indescribable comfort in the pang 
those words had inflicted. He too, 
then, was suffering ; they were both 
victims. Clide had never meant to 
deceive her; she would have sworn 
it on the altar of her unshaken faith 
in him; she wanted no stronger evi- 
dence than the promptings of her 
own heart. She was confident there 
would be some adequate explana- 
tion of whatever now seemed am- 
biguous, when she should have learn- 
ed all. No; she need not separate 
the attribute of truth and honor 
from his image ; she could no more 
do it than she could separate the 
idea of light from the pure maiden 
moon that was looking down on 
her from heaven; she would see 
darkness in light before she would 
believe Clide de Winton false. 

This irrepressible need of her 
heart once satisfied—Clide judged 
and acquitted—what then? Grant- 
ed that he was innocent as yonder 
stars, how did it affect her? What 
did it signify to her henceforth 
whether he was innocent or guilty, 
true or false? He was the hus- 
band of another woman; as good 
as dead to Franceline de la Bour- 
bonais ; parted from her by a more 
impassable barrier than death. If 
he were only dead she might love 
him still, hold him enshrined in her 
heart’s core with a clasp that death 
could not sever—only strengthen. 
But he was worse than dead; he 
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was married. She must banish 
him even from her thoughts; his 
memory must henceforth be as far 
from her as the thought of murder, 
or any other crime that her crystal 
consciencé shuddered even to name. 
She might acquit him, crown him 
with the noblest attributes of man- 
hood; but that done, she must dis- 
miss him from her remembrance, 
and forget him as if he had never 
lived. 

Franceline had remained seated, 
her hands locked passively in her 
lap, while these thoughts shaped 
themselves in her mind. When they 
reached the climax, expressed in 
these words: “I must forget him 
as if he had never lived!” she rose 
to her feet, clasped her forehead in 
both hands, and an inarticulate cry 
broke from her: “It would be 
easier to die! ... If I had any- 
thing to forgive, that would help 
me! But I have nothing to for- 
give!” It would not have helped 
her, though she fancied so; it would 
have turned the bitterness of the 
cup into poison. But she could 
not realize this now. It seemed 
harder to renounce what was good 
and beautiful than to cast away 
what was unworthy. If the idol 
had uttered one false oracle, de- 
manded anything base, betrayed it- 
self before betraying her, it would 
have been easier, she thought, to 
overturn it. Indignation would 
have nerved her to the deed, and 
she would have dealt the blow with- 
out compunction. Butit had done 
nothing to forfeit her love and trust, 
and nevertheless she must dash it 
down and cast the fragments into 
the fire, and not preserve even the 
dust as a precious thing. Whata 
merciful doom his death would 
have been compared to this! 

How was she to do it? Who 
would help her to so ruthless a de- 

















molition? Did any one speak in 
the silence, or was it only the un- 
spoken cry of her own soul that 
answered? She had fancied her- 
self alone ; she had forgotten that 
a Presence was close to her, wait- 
ing to be invoked, patient, faithful, 
and protecting even while forgot- 
ten. The voice sounded sweet in 
its warning solemnity, and filled the 
lonely chamber with a more benign 
ray than ever shone from midnight 
sky or blazing noon. Franceline 
stretched out her arms to meet it, 
and with a loud sob fell upon her 
knees. “O my God! forgive me! 
Forgive me, and help me! I have 
sinned, but my punishment is great- 
er than I can bear!” The flood- 
gates were thrown back; the tears 
fell in hot showers, the sobs shook 
her as the storm shakes the sap- 
ling, She knelt there crouching in 
the darkness, her head Icaning on 
her folded arms, and gave herself 
up to the passionate outburst, like 
a child weeping itself to sleep on 
its mother’s breast. But this could 
not last. It was only a truce. The 
real battle, the decisive one, had 
only now begun; what had gone 
before were but the preliminaries. 
Hitherto she had thought only of 
her grief and humiliation; she was 
now brought face to face with her 
sin—the sin of idolatry. She had 
made unto herself an idol of clay, 
and placed it on the altar of her 
heart, and burned incense before it 
with every breath she drew; the 
smoke had made a mist before her 
eyes, but it was dissolving. She 
looked into the desecrated sanctu- 
ary, and struck her breast with hu- 
mility and self-abasement. Her 
tears were flowing copiously, but 
they were not all brine; she was 
drawing strength from their bitter- 
ness. Victory was not for “the 
days of peace,” but for such an 
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hourasthis. She had been trained 
from childhood in the hope of 
heaven, in the firm belief that this 
life was but the transitory passage 
to the true home; that its sorrows 
and joys were too evanescent, too 
unreal to be counted of more im- 
portance than the rain and wind 
that scatter the sunshine of a sum- 
mer’s day; she had been taught, 
too, that the bliss of that immortal 
home is purchased by suffering—a 
thing to be taken by violence, a 
crown to be grasped through thorns. 
Hitherto her adherence to this 
creed had been entirely theoretical ; 
she accepted it, but in some vague 
way felt that she, personally, was 
beyond its action. Her father had 
suffered ; her mother, too, cut off in 
her happy bloom, had won the 
crown by a lingering illness and an 
early death; but she, Franceline, 
enjoyed, it would seem, some privi- 
leged immunity from the stern 
law. Such had unawares been her 
reasoning. But now she was unde- 
ceived; her hour had come, and 
she must meet it as a Christian. 
Now was the time to prove the sin- 
cerity of her faith, the strength of 
her principles; if they failed her, 
they were no better than stubble 
and brass that dissolve at the first 
breath of the furnace. 

A duel to the death is always 
brief: the foes close in mortal con- 
flict; the thrusts come fast and 
sharp; one or other falls. When 
Franceline lifted her head from her 
arms, the expression of the tear- 
stained face showed which way the 
battle had gone: the victor stood 
erect with his foot upon the vic- 
tim’s neck, unscathed, serene, and 
pitiless. Love lay bleeding and 
maimed, but Conscience smiled 
in triumph. “I will not let thee 
go until thou hast blessed me,” 
the wrestler had said, and the 
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angel had blessed her before he 
fled. 

The night was nearly spent when 
Franceline rose up from her knees, 
numbed and shivering, although 
the weather was not cold. She 
walked rapidly up and down for 
a few moments to warm herself; 
there was a spring in her step, a 
light in her eyes, that told of re- 
covered energy and unshaken pur- 
pose; her nerves might tingle, her 
heart might grieve, but they would 
neither faint nor quail. She drop- 
ped on her knees again for one mo- 
ment and uttered a prayer, more 
of thanksgiving this time than. sup- 
plication, and then lay down and 
soon fell asleep. 


When Franceline came down next 
morning, after breakfasting in her 
room as if she had been ailing, 
there was scarcely any trace in. her 
aspect of the conflict of the night. 
Eyes do not retain the stains of 
tears very long at eighteen, and if 
she was a trifle paler than usual, it 
was accounted for by the over-ex- 
ertion which had brought the faint- 
ing fit. She expressed a wish to 
go home as early as was convenient 
to her hosts, and they consented 
with reluctance, but without offer- 
ing any resistance. Lady Anwyll 
said the child was weary and dull, 
and that the next time she came to 
Rydal they should make it livelier 
for her. 

With what a feeling of regaining 
a haven of rest did Franceline en- 
ter the little garden at The Lilies, 
where her father, warned by. the 
sound of the wheels, hastened out 
and stood waiting to clasp her!— 
Angélique graciously letting him 
have the first kiss, before she claim- 
ed her turn. 

“We have been like fishes out 
of water without thee!—have we 
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not, ma bonne?” was Raymond’s 
joyful exclamation, as he gathered 
his child to his heart, and then 
held her from him to look wistfully 
into the sweet, smiling face. 

“Yes, we were dull enough with- 
out our singing bird, though I dare 
say she didn’t miss us much!’ was 
Angélique’s rejoinder. Franceline 
declared she would go away very 
soon again to teach them to value 
her more. 

But the singing bird was not the 
same after this. The spirit that 
had found utterance in its joyous 
voice was dead. A lark rises from 
the clover-field, and pours out its 
sweet, “harmonious madness” over 
the earth; swiftly it soars away—away 
—into fathomless space, and while, 
spell-bound, we strain after the fad- 
ing notes, lo! the sportsman’s ar- 
row hisses by, a cry rends the wel- 
kin, the songster is struck—he will 
never sing again. 

Perhaps you despise Franceline 
for allowing the loss of an imagi- 
nary possession to put the light out 
of her life in this way. As if our 
lives were not made desolate half 
the time by the loss of what we 
never had! You will say that self- 
respect and pride ought to have 
come to her aid, and enabled her 
to quench in blood, if needs be, 
the fire that her conscience pro- 
nounced guilty, But is the pro- 
cess so quickly accomplished, think 
you? . Franceline was doing her 
best ; she was concentrating all the 
energies of her mind and soul in 
the struggle, but it was not to be 
done in a day; the very purity of 
her love constituted its strength, 
If there had been the smallest ele- 
ment of corruption in it, it would 
have died quicker; but its fibres were 
enduring because they were pure. 

Yet she was not forgetful of her 
father and of all that he had hith- 














erto been to her, and she to him; 
far from it. The effort to conceal 
her sufferings from him was a great 
help to her in controlling them, 
though it often taxed her strength 
severely. Sometimes, when the 
feeling of isolation pressed on her 
almost beyond endurance, when 
she felt that she must have the so- 
lace of his sympathy, cost what it 
might, she woald steal into his 
study, determined to speak and let 
the murder out; but the sight of 
the venerable head bowed over his 
books, absorbed, and happy in his 
unconsciousness, would arrest her 
words and choke them back into 
silence. The strain was hard, but 
was it not a mercy that she had as 
yet only her own burden to bear? 
What a price would she not have 
tu pay for the momentary relief of 
leaning it on him! What might 
not be dreaded from the effect of 


the revelation on his sensitive 
pride, and still more sensitive 
love? And then the inevitable 


breach between him and his old- 
est, almost his only friend, Sir Si- 
mon! ‘They would leave The 
Lilies and go forth she knew not 
where. No; silence indubitably 
was best. To speak might be to 
kill her father. 

This state of things lasted for 
a week, and then there was grant- 
éd an alleviation. Father Hen- 
wick had been called to a dis- 
tance to see his mother, who was 
dying; he arrived in time to assist 
her with his filial ministry in the 
last passage; remained to settle all 
that followed, and then came back 
to resume the even tenor of his life 
at Dullerton. 

Father Henwick was one of those 
men whom you may know for a life- 
time, and never find out until some 
special circumstance reveals them. 
There was no sign in his outward 
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man of anything remarkable in the 
inner man. He had not acquired, 
or at any rate retained, any French 
polish or grace from his early so- 
journ atthe French seminary. His 
manners were very homely, and 
abrupt almost to brusqueness; he 
was neither tall nor small, but of 
that height which steers between 
the two, and so escapes notice; his 
voice had the unmistakable ring 
of refinement and early education, 
yet he seldom associated with his 
equals, his intercourse being con- 
fined chiefly to the poor. These 
and their children were his familiars 
at Dullerton. The latter looked on 
him as their especial property, and 
took all manner of liberties with 
him unrebuked—hanging on to his 
coat-tails, and plunging their auda- 
cious little paws into the sacred 
precincts of his pockets, whence ex- 
perience had taught them something 
might turn up to their advantage: 
penny whistles, Dutch dolls, buns, 
lollypops, and crackers were contin- 
ually issuing from those mysterious 
depths which the small fry sound- 
ed behind Father Henwick’s back, 
and apparently unbeknown to him, 
while he administered comfort of 
another description to their elders. 

The fact of his having been edu- 
cated in France, and speaking 
French like a Frenchman, account- 
ed to the general mind of Dullerton 
for the eccentric habits and uncon- 
ventional manners of the Catholic 
priest, especially for his shyness 
with his own class, and undue fami- 
liarity with those in the humbler 
ranks. It ought to have establish- 
ed him on the footing of close inti- 
macy at The Lilies; and yet it had 
not done so. M. de le Bourbonais 
professed and felt the greatest es- 
teem for him, and made him wel- 
come in his gracious way; but Fa- 
ther Henwick was too shrewd an 
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observer of human nature not to 
see exactly how far this was meant 
to go. Franceline’s early instruc- 
tion had been confided to him, and 
the remembrance of the pains he had 
taken with the little catechumen, 
the fondness with which he had 
planted and fostered the good seed 
in her heart, made a claim on Ray- 
mond’s gratitude; but it did not 
remove an intangible barrier be- 
tween the father in the flesh and the 
father in the spirit. M. dela Bourbo- 
nais was a Catholic; if anybody had 
dared to impugn by one word the 
stanchness of his Catholicity, he 
would have felt it his painful duty to 
run that person through the body ; 
but, as with so many of his country- 
men, his faith ended here ; it was al- 
together theoretical ; he was ready at 
a moment’s notice to fight or die 
for it; but it did not enter into his 
views to live for it. For France- 
line, however, it was a different 
thing. Religion was made for 
women, and women for religion. 
With that tender reverence for his 
child’s faith, which in France is so 
often the last bulwark of the father’s, 
Raymond had been at considerable 
pains to hide from Franceline the in- 
consistency that existed between his 
own practice and teaching. When 
the great event was approaching 
which, in the life of a French child 
especially, is surrounded by such 
touching solemnity, he made it his 
delight to assist Father Henwick 
in’ preparing her for it, making her 
rehearse his instructions between 
times, or teaching her the cate- 
chism himself. Then, to anticipate 
awkward questions and impossible 
explanations, he made a point of 
rising early on Sundays and festi- 
vals and going to first Mass before 
Franceline was out of bed. The 
habit once contracted, he continued 
it; so it came about naturally that 
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she took for granted her father did 
at a different hour what he attach- 
ed so much importance to her do- 
ing. In conversation with Father 
Henwick she had more than once 
incidentally let this belief trans- 
pire; but he was not the one to un- 
deceive her, or tear away the veil 
that parental sensitiveness had 
drawn between itself and those 
childlike eyes. Neither was he 
one to broach the subject indiscreet- 
ly to M. de la Bourbonais. A day 
might come for speaking; mean- 
while he was content to be silent 
and to wait. 

The day Father Henwick re- 
turned to Dullerton after his moth- 
er’s funeral, his confessional was 
surrounded by a greater crowd than 
usual; his parishioners had a whole 
week’s arrears of troubles and ques- 
tions, spiritual and temporal, to set- 
tle with him, and it was late when 
he was able to speak to Franceline. 
The conference was a long one; 
by the time it was over the church 
was nearly empty; only a few fig- 
ures were still kneeling in the sha- 
dows as the young girl, coming out 
through a side-door, walked through 
the graves with a quick, light step 
and proceeded homewards. ‘Tears 
were falling under her veil, and a 
sob every now and then showed 
that the source was still full to 
overflowing; but her heart was 
lighter than it had been for many 
days, her will was strengthened and 
her purpose fixed. She was bent 
on being courageous, on walking 
forward bravely and never looking 
back. She blessed God for the 
comfort she had received and the 
strength that had been imparted to 
her. Oh! she was glad now that 
she had resisted the first impulse to 
speak to her father, and had been 
silent. 

That evening M. de la Bour- 
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bonais and Angélique remarked 
how cheerful she was. She stayed 
up later than usual reading to Ray- 
mond, and commenting spiritedly 
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on what she read; then bade him 
good-night with almost a rejoicing 
heart, and slept soundly until long 
past daybreak. 


TO BE CONTINUED- 





A VISIT TO IRELAND IN 1874. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Bernard at the 
close of a long discussion, “it és 
quite marvellous how little English- 
men know about Ireland! And 
their prejudices are the necessary 
consequence of such ignorance! I 
wish they could be made to travel 
there more !” 

No one, perhaps, more heartily 
agreed with him than I did, taught 
by my experiences of last autumn, 
which occurred in the following 
manner. 

I had been some time absent from 
that country, a resident in London, 
when I unexpectedly received a 
pressing invitation last September, 
from a friend living in the County 
Westmeath, to cross St. George’s 
Channel and pay her my long- 
promised visit. “ Westmeath!” ex- 
claimed my London circle—* West- 
meath! You must not dream of it! 
You'll be shot, my dear!” said 
one old lady. “Taken up by the 
police !”’ said another. “It’s ridi- 
culous, absurd!” criedathird. “Re- 
member the Peace-Preservation 
Act and all that implies—murders, 
Fenians, Ribbonmen, police! Don’t 
risk your precious life amongst 
them, or we shall never lay eyes 
upon you again!” And they all 
looked as solemn as if they had re- 
ceived an invitation to attend my 


Requiem, and were meditating what 
flowers to choose for the wreaths 
each meant to lay upon my coffin. 

Nothing, however, made me hesi- 
tate. Go I would, in defiance of 
all their remonstrances ; for, I ar- 
gued, if my friend, who herself own- 
ed land in Westmeath, could live 
there and see no impropriety in 
asking me, as a matter of course I 
should run no risk in accepting her 
invitation. At length, finding me 
obstinate, my cousin, Harry West, 
came forward, and, volunteering 
to escort me, promised my relatives 
that he would judge for himself, 
and if he saw danger would insist 
on my returning with him. He was 
a middle-aged man, land agent of 
an estate in Buckinghamshire—one 
of the most peaceful counties in the 
United Kingdom—had never set 
foot in Ireland, but, having been 
studying the Irish question—as he 
thought—and poring over the de- 
bates on this same Peace-Preserva- 
tion Act last session, held even 
gloomier views concerning Ireland 
than any of my other numerous ac- 
quaintances. Inconsequence, I look- 
ed upon this as the most self-sacri- 
ficing act of friendship he could 
possibly offer. At the same time, I 
accepted it. 

Accordingly, we started by the 
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night mail which leaves Euston 
Square at twenty-five minutes past 
eight P.M. 

For the first two hours I was 
haunted, I confess, by the dread 
of the Scotch limited mail running 
into us, as I knew it was to leave 
the same spot only five minutes 
later ; and both trains being express, 
if any hitch should occur to us be- 
tween the stations, we might “ tele- 
scope” each other without any 
means of preventing it. At least, 
so it seemed to my ignorant mind. 
Harry fortunately knew nothing of 
this; but his thoughts were none 
the less running upon danger, re- 
membering some terrible accidents 
to this same Irish mail—notably 
the one some four years ago, when 
Lord and Lady Farnham, Judge 
Berwick and his sister, and others 
we knew, were reduced to a heap 
of ashes in a few minutes by an ex- 
plosion of petroleum which caught 
fire in a collision. Luckily, Harry 
fell asleep on quitting Chester, and 
never noticed the fatal spot, nor 
awoke until we drew up at five min- 
utes past three a.m. alongside the 
mail packet Leinster some way out 
on the pier at Holyhead. 

The night was fine, the sea calm, 
the passengers tired; so every one 
slept tranquilly until the stewardess, 
rushing into the ladies’ cabin, an- 
nounced that we had passed the 
Kish light some time, and should 
be “in” in half an hour. 

Without conveying any meaning 
to an English lady close by, the 
word quickly roused me; for it was 
full of memories—sad, yet happy. 
Many and many an evening, when 
living once on the Wicklow shore, 
had I sat watching on the far ho- 
rizon the sparkling light which 
marked the well-known light-ship 
nine miles off the Irish coast. Of 
a summer's night it shone like a 
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twinkling star, suggestive of cool, 
refreshing breezes far away upon 
the calm waters, when perchance a 
hot breeze hung heavily over the 
land; but in winter the simple 
knowledge of its existence, with two 
men living there on board in a soli- 
tude that was broken only once a 
month, while the winds and waves 
raged fiercely around the ship, often 
haunted my dreams and made the 
stormy nights doubly dreary all 
along the Wicklow sea-board. 

“The Kish light! Has not that 
a delightful, pleasant home sound ?” 
said a middle-aged woman near, 
looking at me as if she had divined 
my thoughts. “And these boats— 
there are no others to be com- 
pared tothem! The English have 
no excuse for not coming to Ire- 
land,” she continued, “with ves- 
sels of this kind, that are like true 
floating bridges, so steady, swift, 
and large. Who could be ill in 
them? No one!” 

I was puzzled to think who she 
could be; for though the face was not 
unfamiliar, I could give it no name. 
It was that of a lady, certainly, 
with a bright, intelligent, happy ex- 
pression; but I saw that her garb 
was coarse as she bent and rum- 
maged for something in her bag. 
In a moment, however, the mystery 
was solved by her lightly throw- 
ing a snow-white piece of linen 
over her head, which, as if by 
magic, took the form of the cornet 
of a Sister of S. Vincent de Paul. 

“Sister Mary!” I exclaimed, 
“whom I knew at Constantino- 
ple!” 

“The same,” she answered. “I 
thought I knew you!” Andshaking 
hands cordially, we sat down to 
talk over the past. 

She was a native of Ireland—her 
accent alone betrayed her, though 
she had not seen her native land 
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for years—and I had known her in 
the East, after which she had been 
to Algiers and various other parts. 
Now, to her great joy, she had been 
ordered for a while to one of the 
convents of the order in Dublin—a 
joy which, though she tried, nun- 
like, to subdue it, burst forth uncon- 
trollably the nearer we approached 
the land. Coming with me on 
deck to watch our entrance into 
Kingstown Harbor, the first person 
we met was Harry West, who eyed 
my companion with amazement ; 
for he had never seen a Sister 
of Charity in living form before, 
though he entertained that sort 
of romantic admiration for them 
which the most rigid Protestants 
often accord to this order, though 
they deny it to every other. Turn- 
ing round again, my surprise was 
great at encountering the Bishop— 
the Catholic Bishop—of shire, 
on his way to the consecration of a 
church in the far west of Ireland. 
“ Quelle heureuse rencontre !” said 
his lordship playfully; for we were 
very old friends. “ You see / am at- 
tracted also to the dear old coun- 
try! You smile,” he continued, 
noticing my amused expression 
as I introduced Harry to him. 
“Oh! yes, I know I am a Saxon, 
pur sang. But we English bishops 
and priests always feel as if we 
were at home the instant we put 
our foot on shore in the Green 
Isle. There’s Kingstown and its 
church, where I shall go to say 
Mass the moment we land. Watch, 
now!” he added, as we drew up 
alongside the jetty; “you'll see 
how civil the men will be the in- 
stant they perceive I am a bishop.” 
As he spoke a porter rushed by, 
and <n impulse seized me to give 
him a hint to this effect. At once 
the man knelt down, inall his hurry, 
“for his lordship’s blessing;” nor 
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did he limit his attentions to this, 
but insisted on carrying his lug- 
gage, not only on shore, but up to 
the hotel, refusing, as the bishop 
later told us, to accept a penny for 
his time and trouble—* the honor 
of serving his lordship and of get- 
ting his blessing was quite reward 
enough !"” 

Harry, standing by, could not 
believe his eyes. It was a phase 
of life quite unknown to him. But 
there was no time for meditation; 
the train was on the pier, the whis- 
tle sounded, and we were soon on 
the road to Dublin. 

It was Sunday—the one day of 
all others which, had I wished to 
show Harry the difference between 
the two countries, I should have 
purposely chosen ; the one morning 
in the week when Dublin is astir 
from early dawn, and London, on 
the other hand, sleeps. Residents 
in the latter, Catholic residents es- 
pecially, ate painfully aware of the 
difficulty of finding cab or convey- 
ance of any kind to take them to 
early Mass, and know how, in the 
finest summer weather, they may 
wander through the parks without 
meeting a human being until the 
afternoon. In England church- 
going commences, properly speak- 
ing, at eleven o’clock only, and 
then chiefly for the upper classes; 
the evening services, on the con- 
trary, are largely attended by the 
servants and trades-people, to meet 
which custom a vast majority of 
families dine on cold viands, or 
even relinquish the meal altogeth- 
er, substituting tea, with cold meat 
—or “heavy tea,” as it is generally 
called—for the ordinary social gath- 
ering. In Ireland, as in every 
Catholic country, the whole system 
is reversed, as the natural conse- 
quence of the church discipline, 
which enjoins the hearing of Mass 
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on the whole community, high and 
low; and—contrary to the Protes- 
tant system—once this obligation 
fulfilled, the attendance at evening 
service is necessarily much smaller. 
Harry never having even been out 
of England, except for a “run up 
the Rhine” some years before, and 
knowing no Catholic but myself, it 
never occurred to him to think of 
these distinctions, nor to suppose 
that he would find anything in Ire- 
land different from English ways, 
except that unlimited lawlessness 
the éxistence of which he believed 
made life so impossible there. 

He was in the process of recov- 
ering from his astonishment at the 
unfamiliar phraseology of the West- 
land Row railway porters when our 
passage to the cab was impeded by 
a crowd suddenly rushing along 
the footway, met by an advancing 
one from the opposite direction, 
composed of the very poorest class, 
men, women, and children. Har- 
ry’s lively imagination and precon- 
ceived ideas led him at once to 
conclude that it must be a Fenian 
Hyde Park mob renforcé; and the 
bewildered horror of his counte- 
nance at thus finding his worst 
fears realized the instant he ar- 
rived at the Dublin terminus was 
beyond all description comic. 

“Ah! sure, your honor, it’s the 
seven o'clock Mass that’s just over, 
and the half-past seven that is going 
to begin,” explained the cabman, 
‘pointing to the large church which 
stands at Westland Row adjoining 
the railway station. “Sure, this 
goes on every half-hour until one 
o'clock. An’'t we all obliged to hear 
Mass, whatever else we do?” And 
as we proceeded, I  cross-ques- 
tioned him for the benefit of my 
cousin, We discovered that thissame 
man had been to church at six 
o’clock that morning, belonged to 
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a confraternity, approached the sac- 
raments regularly, and performed 
various acts of charity in sickness 
and distress amongst his _fellow- 
members, in accordance with the 
rules of the said society; yet he was 
but poorly clad, and showed no out- 
ward signs of the remarkable intelli- 
gence with which he answered me on 
every point. 

As usual on these occasions, the 
choice of a hotel had been puzzling, 
the Shelbourne, Morrison’s, Maple’s, 
each having their distinctive ad- 
vantages; but at last we decided 
in favor of the Imperial, a quiet 
but comfortable establishment fac- 
ing the General Post-Office in 
Sackville Street. The streets were 
alive with people as we crossed Car- 
lisle Bridge, past Smith O’Brien’s 
white marble statue; and Harry 
could not help noticing the contrast 
to England at that early Sunday 
hour. 

Refreshed by our ablutions and 
clean toilets, we were comfortably 
seated at breakfast, when sounds of 
music approaching caused us to 
rush to the window, and showed 
us a wagonette full of musicians 
in green uniform, playing “ Garry 
Owen” and “ Patrick’s Day,” fol- 
lowed by half a dozen outside cars 
full of men and women. 

“Fenians!” cried Harry. “I 
told you I could not be mistaken.” 

“ Only some trade guild going out 
for an innocent day’s pleasure in the 
country ; after having been to Mass 
too, I have no doubt,” observed a 
gentleman close by,. whose accent 
was unmistakably English. “ This 
is not the only custom that will seem 
new to you, if you are strangers,” 
he continued, addressing Harry, and 
smiling meanwhile. “ No two coun- 
tries ever were more different than 
Englandand Ireland, I shallnever 
forget my astonishment on arriv- 

















ing here trro yearsago. I could not 
get accustomed to it at all at first. 
I remember one circumstance par- 
ticularly which greatly struck me. 
I arrived on a Sunday morning, as 
you have done, and taking up the 
Freeman's Journai—one of the best 
Dublin papers—on Monday, per- 
ceived a short paragraph in a corner, 
headed, ‘ A Bishop Killed,’ so small 
that it might easily have escaped 
notice. Nor was there any allusion 
to it inany other part of the paper; 
but, reading on, you may conceive 
my surprise at finding that ‘a 
bishop’ was no one less than the 
Bishop of Winchester, the leading 
bishop in England, whose death 
by a fall from his horse, you will re- 
member, convulsed that country 
through its length and breadth. 
Not one of my acquaintances even— 
and I had many in Dublin—tcok 
the smallest interest in it. They had 
not followed his career ; he had not 
the slightest influence in Ireland; 
and few knew his name, or that he 
was any relation to the great Wil- 
berforce. On the other hand, they 
were at the time living upon news 
from the North, where a police offi- 
cer was on his trial for the murder 
of a bank manager—a fact which no 
one in England gave the smallest 
heed to. I had never heard of it. 
But that same afternoon the head 
waiter of the hotel, unable to con- 
ceal his excitement, came up and 
whispered to me, ‘He is condemned, 
sir! I have got a telegram from 
Omagh myself this instant.’ I had 
only been thirty-six hours in Ire- 
land at the time, and, having merely 
glanced at the newspaper, knew 
nothing of the trial; so I was elec- 
trified and mystified beyond mea- 
sure, and had no remedy but to sit 
down and study it. I then discov- 
ered it was deeply interesting from 
its bearing upon all classes, and I 
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could not resist writing to some of 
the English papers and endeavor- 
ing to excite them on the subject. 
Rut it would not do! No paper 
inserted my letter. The similarity 
of interest is not kept up con- 
tinuously between the two coun- 
tries, owing very much, I think, to 
the little interchange of newspa- 
pers between them. .I hope you 
have ordered your Zimes to be for- 
warded, sir,” he continued; “for 
you can’t expect to find one to buy 
in Dublin. They'll always give 
you the Zrish Times, if you merely 
ask for the Zimes; they never think 
about the latter—far less than on 
the Continent.” 

This was a dreadful blow to 
Harry ; for, like all Englishmen, he 
could not exist without his Zimes 
at breakfast, and, though I proposed 
that he should write for it by that 
night’s mail, his reviving spirits 
were sadly checked by the feeling 
of being in a land which apparently 
did not believe in Aés guide and 
vade-mecum. I felt it would be 
heartless under such circumstances 
to leave him alone; yet, I should go 
to Mass. At length, not liking to 
let me wander by myself in “ such 
a dangerous city,” he offered to ac- 
company me and give up his own 
service for the day. A little curi- 
osity, I thought, lurked beneath the 
kindness; but if so, it was amply 
rewarded. 

Following the porter’s direction 
of “first to the right and then to 
the left,’”’ we soon reached the hand- 
some church in Marlborough Street, 
opposite the National Schools. 
As at Westland Row, so here an 
immense crowd was pouring out, 
but a far larger one pushing in; so 
that, although long before twelve 
o’clock, we considered ourselves 
fortunate in getting any places what- 
ever. Unaware that this was the 
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cathedral, and without any expec- 
tations regarding it in consequence, 
our surprise was great when a long 
procession moved up the centre, 
closed by His Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen, in full pontificals, blessing 
us as he passed. “ Those are the 
canons who attend on all great 
occasions, and the young men are 
the students at Clonliffe Seminary,” 
whispered a young woman next me 
in answer to my inquiries, while 
his eminence was taking his seat 
on the throne, to Harry’s infinite 
edification. ‘‘ And we shall have a 
sermon from Father Burke after 
Mass,” she  continued— “‘ our 
Prince of Preachers,’ as the cardi- 
nal calls him. I came here more 
than an hour ago, in order to get a 
place. I promise you it’ll be worth 
hearing. Oh! there’s no one like 
him. God bless him!” 

And as she said, so it happened. 
The instant Mass was over, not 
before, the famous Dominican was 
seen ascending the pulpit. The 
centre of the church was filled with 
benches, and a standing mass in the 
passage between, while the aisles 
were so packed by the poorest 
classes that a pin could not be 
dropped amongst them.* Of that 
vast multitude not one individual 
had stirred, and in a few seconds 
they hung with rapt attention upon 
every word spoken by the gifted 
preacher. By their countenances 
it was easy to see how they follow- 
ed all his arguments, drank in every 
sentiment, and—who could wonder 
at it ?>—were entranced by his lofty 
accents. Harry himself was mes- 
merized. The subject was charity, 
and the cause an appeal for schools 
under Sisters of Charity. In all 
his experience of English preachers 
—and it was varied—Harry confess- 
ed that he had never heard anything 
like this. Whether for sublime 
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language, beautiful, delicate action, 
pathetic tone, quotations from Scrip- 
ture Old and New, or eloquence of 
appeal, he considered it unrivalled. 
It lasted an hour, but seemed not 
five minutes. As we passed out of 
the door, the plates were filled with 
piles of those one-pound notes which 
in Ireland represent the gold. Isaw 
Harry’s hand glide almost uncon- 
sciously into his pockets, and beheld 
a sovereign fall noiselessly amongst 
the paper. 

“ One certainly is the better of a 
fine sermon,” he remarked, as we 
sauntered back to the hotel; “‘ and 
I never heard a finer. Altogether, 
it was a remarkable sight, and the 
people looked mild enough. But 
we must not trust to appearances 
nor be deceived too easily, you 
know,” he added after a few mo- 
ments, 

I knew nothing of the kind, but 
thought the best reply would be a 
proposal to follow the multitude 
who were now crowding the tram- 
carriages that start from Nelson’s 
Pillar to all the suburbs. “ In half 
an hour the streets will be deserted 
until evening,” said our English 
acquaintance, whom we again met 
accidentally, and who recommend- 
ed a walk on the pier at Kingstown 
as the least fatiguing trip, volun- 
teering, moreover, to accompany us 
part of the way, as he was going to 
visit friends on that line at the 
“Rock,” as Blackrock is usually 
called. It was contrary to Harry’s 
customs on the “Sabbath”; yet. 
after all the church-going he had 
seen that morning, he could not deny 
that air and exercise were most le- 
gitimate. Accordingly, entering a 
crowded train to Westland Row, we 
soon found ourselves retracing the 
route we came a few hours before. 

Most truly has it been said that 
no city has more varied or beauti- 








ful suburbs than Dublin, and no 
population which so much enjoy 
them. Hitherto we had seen few 
but the lower and middle classes ; 
for the wealthier side of Dublin is 
south of the Liffey. Moreover, be- 
ing autumn, the “ fashionables ” 
were not in town, ‘They were 
either travelling on the Continent 
or scattered in the vicinity. The 
train, however, was full of smart 
dresses and bright faces, “ wreathed 
in smiles” and brimming over with 
merriment. Every one, too, seemed 
more or less to know every one 
else, and even our English friend 
was acquainted with many. “ That 
is Judge Keogh,” he said, as he 
bowed to a short, square-built man 
waiting on the platform near us— 
“ Keogh, of the celebrated Galway 
judgment—a man of first-rate 
talent, as you may guess from his 
broad forehead and long head; but 
he has ruined himself by his vio- 
lence on that occasion. He is 
quite ‘ broken’ since then, and his 
spirits gone; for he knows what his 
fellow-countrymen think of him, 
and he rarely appears in public ex- 
ceptupon the bench. He is proba- 
bly going to Bray now, where he is 
spending the summer quietly and 
unnoticed. And that is Judge 
Monahan getting into the next 
carriage with those ladies—he who 
presided at the Yelverton trial; 
also of great legal capacity and a 
most kindly, tender-hearted man, 
always surrounded by his children 
and grandchildren. Sir Dominic 
Corrigan, the eminent physician, is 
in that corner yonder; his fame 
has doubtless reached you too,” he 
continued, addressing Harry, who 
had been contemplating the two 
legal celebrities, well known to him 
through his oracle, the Zimes, which, 
from their connection with the 
above-named events, had. noticed 
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them on both occasions. “I could 
point out many others, if I could 
escort you to Kingstown ”’; but as 
we halted at the Blackrock Station 
a smart carriage was awaiting and 
carried him off inland, whilst we 
dashed onwards, the blue waters of 
Dublin Bay, bounded by the hill of 
Howth, on our left, and rows of 
terraces and pretty villas along the 
shore on our right. 

It was a bright afternoon, with a 
cool, refreshing breeze, and the pier 
was one gay mass of pedestrians. 
The whole of Dublin might have 
been there, so great was the gather- 
ing; but we afterwards found that 
every other side of the capital was 
equally frequented. Fully an Eng- 
lish mile in length, it is of substan- 
tial masonry, which on the outer 
side slopes by large blocks of gran- 
ite into the sea, while a broad road 
skirts the inner line next to the har- 
bor, terminated by a lighthouse at 
the extreme point. Old and young 
were here congregated; children 
playing amongst the granite rocks; 
clerks and shop-girls, mixed with 
whole families of the professional 
classes of the capital, perambulat- 
ing in groups, dressed in their pret- 
tiest and brightest, looking the very 
pictures of enjoyment and friendly 
intercourse. A man-of-war was an- 
chored in thé harbor, which was 
also full of graceful yachts and 
alive with boating parties rowing 
about in all directions. A more 
healthful, innocent afternoon it were 
difficult to conceive, and even 
Harry admitted the general dri0 
which seemed to pervade the air. 
Nor could he any longer deny the 
proverbial beauty of the Dublin 
maidens; and I found him quite 
ready to linger on a seat and watch 
the clear complexions and faultless 
features that passed in such con- 
stant succession before us. 
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After some time that tinge of 
melancholy common to strangers 
in a crowd began imperceptibly to 
steal over us,as we awoke to the 
recollection that we alone seem- 
ed without acquaintances in that 
throng, and we moved to the sta- 
tion on our way Dublin-ward. 
Suddenly the one defect to us was 
repaired; for on the platform we 
found the Bishop of ——shire go- 
ing to Dalkey to dine with some 
old friends. Harry had made ra- 
pid strides since the morning; for his 
face brightened as he recognized 
our fellow-passenger, and the next 
moment, undisguisedly admitting 
that he had spent a charming day, 
he dwelt with earnestness on the 
splendid sermon of the morning. 

“Oh! yes,” observed a priest 
who accompanied his lordship, 
“even a Protestant clergyman told 
me lately that he considered the 
only orators in the true sense 
of the word now in the United 
Kingdom to be Gladstone, Bright, 
and Father Burke. But Father 
Burke has something more than 
mere oratory,” said he, smiling. 
“You ought to hear him at his 
own church in Dominic Street, where 
he is to preach again to-night. 
He is more at home there than 
anywhere else. If you want a real 
treat in the matter of preaching, I 
recommend you to go there.” 

The remark was dropped at ran- 
dom ; but, to my excessive surprise, 
Harry caught fire, and, finding me 
willing, he hurried through his din- 
ner in a manner that was perfectly 
astounding. Then, in feverish haste, 
we made our way to S. Saviour’s. 
It was not yet eight o'clock, but 
still the church was so full that 
entrance was quite impossible. 
There was no standing room even, 
said those at the door, and we were 
‘turning away, to Harry’s deep dis- 
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appointment, when a beggar-woman 
accosted us with “Won’t your 
honor give me something for a cup 
of tea? Sure, I dreamt last night 
that your honor would give me a 
pound of tea and her ladyship a 
pound of sugar. Ye were the very 
faces I saw in my drame. And may 
God reward ye!” 

“Dreams go by contraries,” re- 
plied Harry testily, so vexed at 
missing the sermon that he was in 
no humor to be teased. 

“Indeed! then, that’s just it,” 
answered the woman, an arch wink 
lighting up her wizened features. 
“Tt’s just your honor, then, that’s to 
give me the sugar and her ladyship 
the tea; so it’ll be good luck for 
me anyhow! And may God bless 
you and his holy Mother watch 
over you!” she continued, as Har- 
ry, unable to resist a hearty laugh 
at the woman’s readiness, drew out 
his purse and handed her a shil- 
ling. “And now, sure, I'll show 
ye how to get in to hear his river- 
ence! There’s no one all the world 
over like Father Burke !—the dar- 
lin’. It would be a sin for you to 
go away without hearing him; so 
I'll bring ye round to the sacristy 
door, and you'll get in quite com- 
fortable !”” 

“You must be very much at 
home here, if you can manage 
that,” observed Harry, amused at 
the whole performance, as we meek- 
ly followed our tattered guide. 

“Oh! then, don’t I spend half 
my time in the church, your honor! 
A poor body like me can’t work; 
but sure an’ can’t I pray? I hear 
three Masses every Sunday and 
one every week-day. Sure, it’d be 
a sin if I didn’t. Oh! I don't 
mane it’d be a sin on week-days, 
but it’d be a mortal sin if I didn’t 
hear one on Sundays. Sure, every 
one knows that !” 
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This was, however, precisely the 
kind of knowledge in which Harry 
was utterly deficient. Mortal sin 
and venial sin were to him, as to 
most Englishmen, unknown terms, 
and he gaped with bewilderment as 
this ragged woman proceeded to 
develop to him the difference in the 
clearest possible language. There 
is no saying to what length the 
catechetical instruction might have 
extended, if we had not reach- 
ed the sacristy door, where, true 
enough, the clerk, noticing we 
were strangers, led us into reserved 
seats beside the sanctuary, though 
even there but scant room then re- 
mained. 

S. Saviour’s, built by the Domini- 
cans within the last fifteen years, is 
an excellent specimen of Gothic, 
and, filled to overflowing with a 
devout, earnest congregation, upon 
whom brilliant gaseliers now shed 
a flood of light, no sight could be 
more impressive. The devotions, 
so fitting in a Dominican church, 
commenced with the Rosary, which 
being over, the black mantle, white 
robe, and striking head of the fa- 
vorite preacher rose above the pul- 
pit ledge. His text was again on 
charity; and if anything were need- 
ed to show his powers, the versa- 
tility with which he treated the 
same theme would have been all- 
sufficient. Harry was lost in ad- 
miration, especially as it was ex- 
tempore, in contradistinction to the 
Protestant habit of reading ser- 
mons; nor could he believe, on 
looking at his watch, that we had 
once more been listening for an 
entire hour. He could have re- 
mained there for many more quar- 
ters ; and, to judge from their coun- 
tenances, so could the whole con- 
gregation, even to the very poorest. 
Benediction followed, and, as deep- 
ly impressed as in the morning, we 
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pursued our way back with the 
crowd through Dominic Street into 
Sackville street and to our “home” 
at the Imperial Hotel. 

Next morning Harry West was a 
different man. I sought, however, 
for an explanation in vain. No 
Times, it is true, was forthcoming; 
but then it was Monday, and in Iris 
Buckinghamshire retreat this like- 
wise happened on the first day of 
the week. The Irish papers doubt- 
less irritated him by their paucity of 
English news—not even “a bishop 
killed !”"—and their volubility on 
topics quite unfamiliar to him was 
very vexatious. Still this was not 
sufficient to account for the change 
which had come over the spirit of 
his dream. At length, by a slight 
hint, I discovered that he thought 
he had allowed himself to be car- 
ried away giddily by the excite- 
ment of the previous day, and that 
he must look at matters more sober- 
ly if he really were to be an impar- 
tial judge. This was the day of 
our departure for Westmeath, and 
he would not be influenced by any 
one. Our train did not leave until 
three p.M., and I urged a ramble 
through the town ; but in his present 
mood he viewed everything askance, 
and would not even smile at the many 
Witticisms and pleasant answers 
which I found it possible to draw 
forth from the guides, porters, and 
cabmen, almost unconsciously to 
themselves. 

At last we started from the Broad- 
stone station. The afternoon was 
cloudy, and, as we advanced, the 
country became dull and uninterest- 
ing. ‘The line ran beside a canal 
—on which there seemed but poor 
traffic — bordered by broad fields 
of pasture, so thinly stocked with 
cattle, however, and so deserted- 
looking, though in the vicinity of 
Dublin, that the effect was even de- 
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pressing upon me. Two ladies in our 
compartment, certainly, noticed it 
as something unusual, saying some 
mysterious words about Ballinasloe 
fair and how different it would be 
when that event took place; but they 
left the carriage immediately, so we 
had no opportunity of cross-ques- 
tioning them. In the course of two 
and a half hours we reached our ter- 
minus at Athboy, and the porter, 
asking if we were the friends ex- 
pectet! by Mrs. Connor, handed mea 
note just brought from her. It ex- 
plained that one of her horses being 
laid up and she likewise ailing, she 
could neither come herself nor send 
her carriage; she hoped, therefore, 
that we might be content with the 
“outside car,” a cart going at the 
same time for our luggage. Content 
I certainly was, for I loved the na- 
tional vehicle; but Harry had never 
tried one, and in his present temper 
nothing pleased him. The civility 
of the coachman even provoked 
him, and made him whisper some- 
thing about “blarney” in my ear. 
However, putting our cloaks and 
bundles in the “ well,” we got up 
back to back, one on each side and 
the coachman on the seat in the 
middle. 

Athboy, too, known to Harry 
from the debates as a focus of Rib- 
bonism, was an unlucky starting- 
point, and the number of barefooted 
though well-made, handsome chil- 
dren running about its streets, 
greatly shocked him. 

Whether the coachman really 
urged on the horse faster than 
on subsequent occasions, or the 
turnings were sharper, or that Harry 
was startled by the difficulty every 
novice experiences in holding on, 
I have never since been able to as- 
certain ; but, looking around at him 
in less than five minutes after we left, 
his piteous expression convulsed 
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me withlaughter. From him, hew- 
ever, it met with no response, and 
he either could not or would not 
admire the brilliant sunset sky, 
which in autumn is often so exqui- 
site in this part of Ireland. With 
every step the road grew prettier, 
thickly overshadowed by the large, 
spreading trees of the beautiful gen- 
tlemen’s seats in this district; 
though here and there a wretched 
roadside cabin startled Harry from 
his revery, and the recurrence of a 
black cross now and again on a 
wall attracted his attention. 

“O sir! that’s only where some 
one was killed,” answered Dan, the 
coachman, most innocently, making 
Harry shudder meanwhile; though 
in the same breath he added: “ This 
is where Mr. W was killed by 
a fall from his horse, and the last 
one was put up where poor Biddy 
Whelan was thrown out of the cart 
when returning from market at 
Delvin two years last Michaelmas, 
by the old horse shying. She 
died on the spot in a few minutes, 
and these crosses are painted that 
way on the wall to remind us to 
say a prayer for the poor souls. 
God be merciful to them !” 

Harry’s sidelong glances towards 
me, however, plainly proved that he 
mistrusted the man’s words and gave 
them a very different meaning. By 
degrees—as always does happen on 
these cars, which amongst their 
many advantages cannot boast their 
adaptation for conversation—we 
grew silent, and no one had spoken 
for the next ten minutes, when we 
turned down a long, straight road, 
rendered still darker by the mag- 
nificent elms which stretched across 
itas in a high arch. Suddenly a 
feeble shot was heard not far off, 
and at the same moment Harry 
jumped off the car, put his hand to 
his heart, end cried out: “ I’m kill- 
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ed! I’m killed!” What words can 
express my horror? To this day 
I know not how I too jumped off; 
I only know that I found myself 
standing beside him in an agony 
of mind. Had all my vain boast- 
ing, all my obstinacy, resulted in 
this? Was puvor Harry West thus to 
be sacrificed to my foolhardiness? 
But the agony though sharp was— 
must I betray my cousin’s weak- 
ness, and confess it?—short. I 
looked for blood, for fainting, for 
anything resembling my preconceiv- 
ed notions of a “ roadside murder ”’ ; 
when, as quickly as he had jumped 
off the car, so quickly he now seem- 
ed to recover. Ashamed of him- 
self he certainly was, when, taking 
away his hand, he was obliged to 
admit ‘it was alla mistake!” Af- 
ter all, he had never been touched! 
But the shot had been so unex- 
pected, and he had at the time been 
brooding so deeply over all the 
stories he had read of “agrarian 
outrages,” that he had positively 
thought he had been hit; and very 
natural it seemed to him, as no 
doubt he had been already recog- 
nized as a land agent by the Irish 
population! * Quite impossible is 
it to describe my mingled feelings 
of vexation at the needless fright 
and of uncontrollable amusement at 
my English friend’s unexampled 
folly. Dan, the coachman, under- 
went the same process, only in an 
aggravated form; for, while he felt 
indignant at the implied insult to 
his countrymen, every feature in 
his face betrayed the most uncon- 
trollable amusement, mixed with 
supreme contempt; for he declared 
that the shot was fired by his own 
son running in search of hedge- 
sparrows, as was his wont at that 
hour, and he pointed him out to us 


* Incredible as this may seem, it is nevertheless 
true. 
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in the next field, which belonged to 
Mrs. Connor. The gate of her ave- 
nue was only a few yards further 
on. 

If I had wished to break the ice 
on our arrival at Mauverstown, this 
incident would effectually have ac- 
complished it. But the party con- 
sisted of Mrs. Connor; her son, a 
youth oftwenty; Katie,a daughter of 
twenty-nine, anda handsome, black- 
eyed, fair-complexioned young lady, 
Miss Florence O’Grady, come on a 
visit “all the way from Kerry.” Poor 
Harry! Ata glance I saw that he 
was in my power, and he gave me 
such an imploring look that my lips 
were sealed, in the hope of saving 
him from the tender mercies of the 
merry young ones. Not a word 
did I say of the adventure. It was 
not to be expected, however, that 
Dan would show him equal mercy ; 
and young Connor’s roguish expres- 
sion next morning, when he came in 
late to breakfast after a visit to the 
stables, told me that he had heard 
the story, and, moreover, that it had 
lost nothing in the telling. For- 
tunately Harry, who was by nature 
the kindest and most amiable of 
men, had thoroughly recovered his 
ordinary good temper, and joined 
in the laugh against himself so cor- 
dially that the hearts of all were at 
once gained. Had he by chance 
done otherwise, his life would have 
been made miserable ; but now one 
and all declared that they would only 
punish him by making him ac- 
quainted with every hedge and bush 
in the country, and that he should 
not leave until he “ made restitu- 
tion” by singing the praises of 
“ould Ireland.” Charlie Connor 
would help him in the shooting, 
the young ladies could take him 
across country—for “ cub-hunting’ 
had begun, though it was too early 
yet for the regular hunt—while Mrs. 
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Connor mentioned a list of gentle- 
men’s places far and near which 
she would show him, that he might 
tell his English friends it was not 
quite so barbarous a land as they 
evidently imagined. 

Good-natured though he was, 
Harry’s face lengthened at a pros- 
pect which would involve a longer 
stay than he had intended; but 
there was no time for reflection, for 
Charlie led him off to inspect the 
farm, the young ladies took him 
through the pleasure-grounds on 
his return, and in the afternoon we 
all drove to a croquet party more 
than eight miles off. 

Henceforward most faithfully did 
they carry out their resolutions, 
leaving no morning or afternoon 
unappropriated to some pleasure. 
Of all counties in Ireland, West- 
meath is remarkable for its many 
handsome seats, well-timbered parks, 
and the pleasant social intercourse 
maintained amongst their owners. 
At this season, too, every one was 
at home, and croquet parties, mati- 
nées musicales, or dinner parties 
were countless. The shooting fill- 
ed acertain place in the programme 
for the gentlemen, no doubt; still, 
Harry, announcing that he saw 
more of the country by following 
the ladies, always managed to ac- 
company us. The gardens and 
conservatories interested him, he 
said; and the luxuriance of the 
shrubs and evergreens always at- 
tracted his admiration, and was an 
invariable excuse for a saunter with 
the young ladies, though oftener 
with only one of the party. When we 
had inspected those in our immedi- 
ate vicinity, a flower-show at Kells, 
in the bordering county of Meath 
(also under the Peace-Preservation 
Act !), displayed to us in addition 
the “ beauty, gallantry, and fashion” 
of both neighborhoods. Nothing, 
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perhaps, on these occasions is more 
striking to a stranger than the sort 
of family life which seems to exist 
in Irish counties, every one know- 
ing the other from boyhood inti- 
mately—nay, from generation to 
generation. Above all is it re- 
markable how every one can tell at 
once by the family name what part 
of Ireland a new-comer springs 
from, or whether Celtic, of “the 
Pale,” or Cromwellian, with most 
unerring accuracy. The majority 
of land-owners in Meath and West- 
meath belong to the latter—Crom- 
wellian—class; but this in no way 
hinders their living on the best 
terms—unlike what occurs in the 
“ Black North ”"—with their Catho- 
lic neighbors, few and far between 
though these undoubtedly are. 

One of the prettiest and most in- 
teresting places in this neighbor- 
hood—Ballinlough Castle—belongs 
to the descendants of the very an- 
cient sept of O'Reilly, although 
within the present century they 
have taken the name of Nugent, in 
consequence of a large property 
having been left to them by one of 
that family. As the word implies, 
it is situated on a lough, or small 
lake, and the house consists of an 
old building to which several large 
rooms have been added within the 
present century. The northwest 
front is now completely covered 
with ivy, thickly intermingled with 
Virginia creepers, the deep-red 
leaves of which amidst the dark 
green of the ivy made a beautiful 
picture at this autumnal season. 
Embedded in the foliage, a tablet 
over the door records the date, 
1614—thirty-five years before the 
invasion of Ireland by Cromwell. 
In the dining-room are two deep 
recesses, still called by the family 
Cromwell's stables; for tradition re- 
lates that in one his horse, in the 
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other his cow, rested during the one 
night he slept in the castle. Early 
on the following day he left the 
place to continue his march; but 
before he had proceeded far, having 
repented that he had not seized so 
fine a property, he sent back one 
of his officers with an order to the 
O’Reilly, the owner, to surrender 
at once, giving the officer permis- 
sion—as was his wont on such oc- 
casions—to take and keep the cas- 
tle for himself. Not so easy was 
this, however, as they had imagin- 
ed from their previous day’s expe- 
rience; for “ forewarned is fore- 
armed,” and the instant Cromwell 
departed the house had been barri- 
caded. His messenger, therefore, 
seen returning along the avenue, 
was communicated with now only 
from behind closed doors. Yet 
the owner did not refuse in so many 
words. He merely presented the 
house-key hanging on the end of a 
pistol, through an opening over the 
door, desiring the man to seize it if 
he dared! Not of a daring char- 
acter, however, was the officer, and 
he took a few moments to consider ; 
then, throwing a would-be contemp- 
tuous look at the coveted house and 
land, he turned away, was soon out 
of sight, and no Cromwell or Crom- 
wellian ever troubled Ballinlough 
again. 

The castle contains, besides some 
most beautiful carvings from Spain, 
Aubusson tapestries from France, 
marble chimney-pieces and paint- 
ings from Italy, collected in his 
travels by Sir James Nugent some 
fifty years since; also many relics 
of past times—for example, one 
very fine Vandyke; a full-length 
portrait of Lady Thurles, widow 
of the Duke of Ormond’s son, and 
afterwards allied to the O’Reillys ; 
another, of the famous Peggy 
O’Neil, only daughter of Sir Dan- 
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iel O'Neil, the hero at the battle 
of the Boyne, who is said to be the 
one who exclaimed when the day 
was over: “Change kings, and we 
will fight the battle over again.” 
He then accompanied King James 
to France, but, being subsequently 
pardoned by William and recalled 
to take possession of his estates, he 
died at Calais on his road home. 
King William, strange to relate, is 
stated notwithstanding, in a fit of 
generosity, to have given a large 
dower to this his only daughter 
Peggy when she soon afterwards 
married Hugh O'Reilly, of Ballin- 
lough Castle, and thus became the 
ancestress of the present family. 
A satin quilt embroidered by her 
hands still exists amongst the cas- 
tle treasures; but most interesting 
of all the relics is an old chalice 
dating from that period. 

On our road thither we had 
passed by the ruins of a small 
chapel carefully preserved, stand- 
ing in a field still called Cromwell’s 
field, because there the priest was 
saying Mass when a scout returned 
and gave the alarm that the in- 
vader and his troops were speedily 
advancing. In consternation, the 
congregation fled; but the priest 
neither could nor would interrupt 
the Holy Sacrifice, and he had 
just time to finish it when the ene- 
my’s soldiers appeared in sight. 
Then, and then only, he took flight 
across the fields; but his foot slip- 
ped as he was crossing the nearest 
hedge, and the chalice which he 
held in his hand was bent by his 
fall. And this same chalice, notch- 
ed and bent, we now saw carefully 
preserved by the gracious Dame- 
Chételaine of Ballinlough. And 
here it may be noticed that similar 
relics and traditions are found all 
over Ireland. Another family of our 
acquaintance possesses the diminu- 
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tive, plain chalice used by a priest 
of their blood—his name being en- 
graven on the base—for saying 
Mass behind a hedge when even 
this was penal both for priest and 
people. In that particular case, 
too, this steadfastness to his duty 
did end fatally ; for this same priest 
was one of those killed at Drog- 
heda. In the grounds of another 
friend a small, thickly-wooded emi- 
nence is shown, with a grotto which 
served to shelter the priest when 
officiating, whilst the congregation 
knelt in groups around, with scouts 
outside ready to give warning of 
any unfriendly approach.¢ Else- 
where the “ priest’s hill,” enclosed 
within the demesn2 walls, bears its 
name from the sad fate of another 
of the sacred ministry killed there 
whilst caught in the act of saying 
Mass. ‘Two hundred years and 
more have elapsed since Crom- 
well’s day, but it is no wonder that 
the memory of these events is still 
fresh in the minds of a faithful 
posterity, or that they should de- 
light to speak of deeds which 
would honor any people. 

Deeply impressed as Harry West 
was by traditions which until then 
had been unknown to him, he was 
further edified by the ‘manner in 
which the Irish poor flock from far 
and near on Sunday mornings tothe 
parish church, often walking thith- 
er many a long mile in hail, rain, 

-and snow. Sometimes it stands at 
a central point, on a hill or in the 
middle of a field, no village even 
near; but many handsome new 
churches are in course of erection 
from contributions gathered chiefly 
amongst the poor. Some of these 
collections are wonderful, consid- 
ering the localities, seven and eight 
hundred pounds—nay, a thousand 
—being often the result of the “ lay- 
ing the foundation-stone,” or “ open- 
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ing day,” in a district solely inhab- 
ited by farmers and peasants—es- 
pecially, be it added, if the favorite 
Father Burke be the preacher. 
Many and many a time, however, 
large sums are sent on such occa- 
sions back from America from 
some old parishioner whose for- 
tune has increased since he left the 
“dear ould country,” but whose 
heart still clings to it faithfully and 
tenderly. Most remarkable, too, is 
the correspondence kept up by emi- 
grants with their families, and the 
large presents in money “sent 
home” from sons to fathers, broth- 
ers to sisters. It was our friend’s 
custom—as it is at Ballinlough Cas- 
tle and many other houses—to let 
the poorer cottagers come up to the 
hall-door for doles of bread, or 
presents of clothes at certain sea- 
sons, and at all times for medicine, 
of which the ladies have knowledge 
just sufficient for all minor wants. 
One morning I was watching Mrs. 
Connor’s distribution, when old 
Biddy Nolan produced a letter 
which she begged her honor to 
read for her. ‘The postmark was 
Chicago, and it came from her son 
Mike, who had not written since he 
left home ; but now he gave a full 
account of his adventures, winding 
up by enclosing his mother, who 
was bathed in tears of joy, a draft 
for twenty pounds—his savings dur- 
ing the last few months! 

Another characteristic of the 
County Westmeath consists in its 
many pretty lakes; and as picnics, 
fishing and boating excursions, were 
not forgotten in the Connor hospi- 
talities, these—Lough Derrevarra in 
particular—could not be omitted. 
The road to the lakes lay across a 
bog, moor, and wild, deserted-look- 
ing tract, the exact reverse of the 
neighborhood we were living in. 
Dismal enough it was returning 
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sometimes in the dark without meet- 
ing a human being perhaps for 
miles, and difficult to me now and 
then to resist a shudder. Strange, 
however, is the world, and in no- 
thing did it appear to me stranger 
than in Harry West’s air of tran- 
quillity and perfect security. 

He never dreamt of jumping off 
of the car (he would have left a 
pretty neighbor if he had!), nor 
seemed to remember the existence 
of the police, Ribbonmen, or Peace- 
Preservation Act! He heard no 
one mention them, and he had given 
up thinking about them. 

Truly, a second change had 
come over the spirit of his dream. 
And in proportion to his aversion 
to my Irish visit, so now he was 
the one that experienced difficulty 
in ending it. Not days but weeks 
passed by; yet there he lingered, to 
the inconceivable surprise of his 
friends at home. Not to mine, 
however. The cause was patent to 
every one on the spot; nor could I 
wonder when, one morning, throw- 
ing off his customary reserve, he 
asked me to welcome as a cousin 
his Irish fiancée, the beautiful Flo- 
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rence O’Grady. Short had been 
the wooing, he said, but none the 
less thorgugh his conversion. A 
curious mixture of love and reli- 
gion those outside-car excursions 
must certainly have been (these 
two never would avail themselves 
of carriage or other vehicle) ; for 
not only had she conquered his 
Saxon, but even his religious pre- 
judices sovfully that he voluntarily 
offered to place himself at once 
under some able teacher. 

Christmas was not long in com- 
ing round under these circumstan- 
ces, nor Harry West in returning 
as a Catholic to claim his Kerry 
bride, blessing me for having ac- 
cepted his escort, whilst I regarded 
the event as a reward for that act 
of self-denial on his part. Nor 
could he, at the joyous wedding 
breakfast, resist describing the scene 
of his leap from the car on the eve- 
ning of his arrival, giving a cheer 
at the same time for the Peace- 
Preservation Act, which, to him 
at least—although only from the 
terror it had inspired—had been 
the primary cause of so much hap- 
piness. 
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THE LEGEND OF FRIAR’S ROCK. 


Tue thing long hoped for had 
come to pass (though, alas! by 
what a way of grief) and I was vis- 
iting my school friend, Anne d’Es- 
taing, in Bretagne. It was six years 
since we had met, but we had kept 
up a constant correspondence ; and 
by letter when absent, as well as 
by word when together, I had be- 
come so familiar with her home 
and her family that I did not go 
there as a stranger. 

‘They lived in an old castle part- 
ly fallen into picturesque decay. 
In the eastern tower was a small 
chapel, which they had put into 
complete repair, and there daily 
they had service, and Anne found 
her great delight in decking the altar 
with flowers, and keeping everything 
in exquisite order and neatness with 
her own hands. They had had 
great sorrows in the six years of our 
separation. Only Anne and her 
parents were left of the loving fam- 
ily that once numbered eleven. Two 
of the sons fell in battle, a conta- 
gious disease swept off the three 
youngest children in one week; 
Anne’s favorite brother Bertrand 
became a missionary priest, and 
went to China under a vow never 
to return; and her twin sister faded 
away in consumption. 

It had seemed to me, in my Irish 
home, as if such sorrows could 
scarcely be borne ; but I had never 
been able to come to my friend 
with visible, face-to-face, heart-to- 
heart consolation, for my daily duty 
was beside a couch where my pre- 
cious mother lay, suffering from an 
incurable disease. When her long 


trouble was at last over my strength 
and spirits were much shatter- 
ed,and I longed to accept Anne’s 
pressing invitation. My father was 
very unwilling that I should go— 
he thought it would be so sad and 
dreary there; but Anne’s letters 
had revealed to me such a life of 
peace and prayer and happy service 
that it seemed’ to me that Chateau 
d’Estaing must be a very haven 
of rest. 

And so I found it. From the 
moment that I looked on Anne’s 
pale but placid face ; from the time 
that her mother’s arms held me as 
those other arms, which I had miss- 
ed so sorely, used to do; from the 
first words of fatherly welcome 
that the old count gave me, I was 
at home and at peace. And when 
at sunset I went to Vespers, and 
the dying light shone in through 
the lancet windows, along the aisle, 
and on the richly-decorated altar, 
and Anne’s voice and fingers led 
the soothing Wunc Dimittis, it was 
as if the dews of healing fell on 
my bruised heart. 

They made no stranger of me; 
they knew too well what sorrow was, 
and how its sting for them had been 
withdrawn. So together, in the 
early dawn, we knelt for the holiest 
service, beginning the day in close 
intercourse with Him whose “ com- 
passions fail not,” and finding that 
they are indeed “new every morn- 
ing.” Together we kept the Hours, 
and did plain household duties, and 
visited in the village, dispensing 
medicines, reading to old women, 
caring for the sick. Two afternoons 
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in the week classes came to the cas- 
tle for instruction; every Wednesday 
evening the children came to prac- 
tise the church music —and, oh! 
how sweet that music was; and on 
one afternoon we used to mount our 
shaggy ponies and ride to a distant 
hamlet, to teach the children there. 
Together we took care of the gar- 
den, where grew the flowers for the 
altar and for weddings and fune- 
rals; and of the trellis of rare grapes, 
from which came the sacramental 
wine. Every pleasant day we went 
out upon. the bay in Anne’s boat, 
rowed by two strong-armed Breton 
girls, visiting the rocky coves and 
inlets, startling the sea-fowl from 
their nests, and enjoying the sea- 
breeze and crisp waves. 

Where the bay and the sea join 
is a headland, which commands the 
finest view for miles around; yet, 
much as we loved that view, we 
were oftenest to be found at the 
base, where we sat idly, while the 
boat rocked on the water, which 
lapped with lulling sound against 
the rock. It was apretty sight, the 
face of that cliff, where wild vines 
crept and delicate wild flowers 
bloomed, and an aromatic odor rose 
from the herbs that grew there, 
and some small, weather-beaten firs 
found footing in the crevices. On 
the summit were a few ruins. But 
the chief natural point of interest, 
and that from which the Head de- 
rived its name, was a curious rock 
which stood at its base. It was 
called the Friar. At first I saw lit- 
tle about it which could lay claim 
to such a name; but the more I 
watched it, the more the likeness 
grew upon me, till it became at 
times quite startling. It was a mas- 
sive stone, some thirty feet above 
the water at low tide, like a human 
figure wrapped in a monk’s robe, 
always facing the east, and always 
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like one absorbed in prayer and 
meditation, yet ever keeping guard. 
One day I asked Anne if there was 
not some legend about it, and she 
replied that the country- people had 
one which was very interesting, and 
partly founded on fact. Of course 
I begged for it, and she was ready 
to tell me. 

As I write, I seem to see and 
hear it all again—the rocking boat ; 
the two girls resting on their oars 
and talking in their broad fazois ; 
the twittering, darting birds; the 
butterfly that fluttered round us; 
the solemn rock casting its long 
shadow on the water, that glittered 
in the light of a summer afternoon ; 
Anne’s pale, thin, sparkling face, 
and earnest voice. I see even the 
children at play upon the shore, 
acting out the old Breton supersti- 
tion of the wagherwomen of the 
night, who wash the shrouds of the 
dead ; and their quaint song mingles 
with Anne’s story: 

“ Si chrétien ne vient nous sauver, 

Jusqu’an jugement faut laver ; 

Au clair de la lune, au bruit du vent, 

Sous la neige, !e linceul blanc ;”’ 
and the little bare feet are dancing 
through the water, and the little 
brown hands wash and wring the 
sea-kale for the shrouds, and it all 
seems as yesterday tome. But it 
was years and years ago. 

“You know that this is a very 
dangerous. coast,” Anne _ said. 
“The tide runs fast here, and the 
rocks are jagged and dangerous. 
Row out a few strokes, Tiphaine 
and Alix, and let Mlle. Darcy see 
what happens.” 

A dozen strokes of the oars, and 
we were in an eddy where it took 
all the strength of our rowers to 
keep back the boat; and beyond 
Friar’s Rock the tide-race was like 
a whirlpool, one eddy fighting with 
another. 
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“We would not dare go further,” 
Anne said. “No row-boats ven- 
ture there, and large sailing-vessels 
need a cautious helmsman. In a 
storm it is frightful, and the men 
and the boats are not few that have 
gone down there. But never a 
board or a corpse has been found 
afterwards. There is a swift un- 
der-current that sweeps them out 


to sea. Now, Tiphaine, row back 
again.” 
A white, modern lighthouse 


stands on a rock on the outer 
shore ; its lantern was visible above 
the Head. Anne pointed to it. 

“ That has been there only acen- 
tury,” she said. “ Before it we 
had another and a better light, we 
Bretons. Where those ruins are, 
Joanne dear, there was a small 
chapel once, and on the plain below 
the Head was a monastery. It was 
founded hundreds of years ago, by 
S. Sampson some say, and others 
by the Saxon S. Dunstan himself, 
or, as they call him here, S. Gon- 
stan, the patron of mariners. I do 
not know how long it had been in 
existence at the time of the legend, 
but long enough to have become 
famous, quite large in numbers, and 
a blessing to the country round 
about. The monks were the physi- 
cians of the place; they knew every 
herb, and distilled potions from 
them, which they administered to 
the sick, so that they came to the 
beds of poverty and pain with heal- 
ing for soul and body both. They 
taught the children; they settled 
quarrels and disputes; on Rogation 
days they led the devout procession 
from field to field, marking bounda- 
ry lines, and praying or chanting 
praises at every wayside cross. 

“But that which was their spe- 
cial work was the guarding of this 
coast. Instead of that staring 
white lighthouse, there was on the 
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top of the chapel’s square tower a 
large lantern surmounted by across, 
and all through the night the monks 
kept it burning, and many a ship 
was saved and many a life preserv- 
ed by this means. At Vespers the 
lamp was lighted, and one monk 
tended it from then till Nocturns, 
giving his unoccupied time to pray- 
er for all at sea, both as to their 
bodily and spiritual wants, and to 
every one in any need or tempta- 
tion that night. At Nocturns he 
was relieved by another monk, who 
kept watch till Prime. Such for 
three centuries had been the cus- 
tom, and never had the light been 
known to fail. 

“Tt must have been a strange 
sight—that band of men in gown 
and cowl engaged in the never- 
omitted devotions before the altar, 
then departing silently, leaving one 
alone to wrestle in prayer for the 
tried souls that knew little of the 
hours thus spent for them. O 
Joanne! what would I not give to 
have it here again; to know that 
this was once more the Holy Cape, 
as it used to be called; and that 
here no hour went by, however it 
might be elsewhere, that prayers 
and praises were not being offered 
to our dear Lord, who ever inter- 
cedes for us!” 

Anne was silent for a while, and 
I felt sure that she was praying. 
When she roused herself, it was to 
bid the rowers pull home fast, as it 
was almost time for Vespers. 

“You shall hear the rest, dear,” 
she said, “ when we go up-stairs to- 
night.” So after Compline, and af- 


ter Anne and I had played and 
sung to her parents, as we were 
wont to do, she came into my 
room and lighted the fire and the 
tall candles, and we settled our- 
selves for a real school-girl talk. 
Anne showed me a sketch which 
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her brother Bertrand had made, 
partly from fancy, and partly from 
the ruins, of the monastery and 
chapel. 

“Tt looks like a place of peace 
and holiness, where one might be 
safe from sin for ever,” I said; but 
Anne shook her head. 

“The old delusion,” she sighed. 
“ As if Satan would not spread sore 
temptations just in such abodes as 
these. Don’t you remember how 
often we have spoken of it—the 
terrible strength and subtlety of 
spiritual temptations, simply be- 
cause they are less obvious than 
others? The legend of the Friar 
witnesses to that, whether you take 
the story as true or false. I am 
going to give myself a treat to- 
night, and I am sureit will be one 
to you. Bertrand wrote out the 
legend after he made the sketch. 
Will you care to hear it ?” 

“Indeed I would,” I answered ; 
and Anne unfolded her precious 
paper. 

“It is only a fragment,” she said, 
“beginning abruptly where I left 
off this afternoon; but perhaps it 
will show you more of what Ber- 
trand is.” 

“ Anne,” I asked suddenly, “don’t 
you miss him—more than any of 
the others ?” 

“ No—yes,” she answered, then 
paused thoughtfully. “Yes,” she 
said at last, “I suppose I do. Be- 
cause, so long as I know he is liv- 
ing somewhere on this earth, it 
seems possible for my feet to go to 
him and my eyes to see his face. 
But, after all, none of them seem 
far away. We are brought so 
near in the great Communion, in 
prayers—in everything. In fact, Jo- 
anne—does it seem very cold-heart- 
ed ?—oftenest I do not miss. them 
at all; God so makes up for every 
loss.” 
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I was crying by this time, for 
my heartache was constant; and 
Anne came and kissed me, and 
looked distressed. “I ought not 
to trouble you,” she said. “Did 
I? I did not mean to hurt you.” 

“Oh! no,” I answered. “ Only 
why should I not be as resigned as 
you ?” 

“Joanne darling!” she exclaim- 
ed, “ you are ‘hat much more than 
Iam. Can’t you see? You feel— 
God causes you to feel it—keenly. 
That is your great cross; and so, 
when you do not murmur, but say, 
*God’s will be done,’ you are re- 
signed. But that is not the cross 
he gives to me. Instead, he 
makes bereavement light to me by 
choosing to reveal his mercies: 
and I must take great care to cor- 
respond to his grace. Bertrand 
warned me solemnly of that. And 
yet this is not all I mean. Per- 
haps you will understand better 
when you have heard the legend.” 

She sat on the floor close beside 
me, and held my hand. I thanked 
God for her, she comforted me so. 
I was always hungry then for visi- 
ble love; but by degrees, and partly 
through her, he taught me to be 
content with a love that is invisi- 
ble. 

“There was once a monk,” she 
read, “the youngest of the broth- 
erhood, who was left to keep the 
watch from midnight until dawn. 
Through the windows the moon- 
beams fell, mingling with the light 
that burned before the tabernacle, 
and with the gleam of the monk’s 
small taper. Outside, the sea was 
smooth like glass, and the stars 
shone brightly, and a long line of 
glory stretched from shore to shore. 
Lost in supplication, the monk lay 
prostrate before the altar. His 
thoughts and prayers were wander- 
ing far away—to the sick upon 
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their beds of pain, to travellers on 
land and sea, to mourners sunk in 
loneliness or in despair, to the poor 
who had no helper, to little chil- 
dren, to the dying; most of all, to 
the tempted, wherever they might 
be. 

“He was intensely earnest, and 
he had a loving temperament and 
a strong imagination which had 
found fitting curb and training in 
the devout practice of meditation. 
The prayers he used were no mere 
form to him; he seemed actually to 
behold those for whom he inter- 
ceded, actually to feel their needs 
and sore distress. This was no- 
thing new, but to-night the power of 
realization came upon him as never 
before. He saw the dying in their 
final anguish; he suffered with the 
suffering, and felt keen temptations 
to many a deed of evil, and mark- 
ed Satan’s messengers going up 
and down upon the earth, seeking 
to capture souls. Sharper than all 
else was the conflict he underwent 
with doubts quite new to him— 
doubts of the use or power of his 
prayers. Still he prayed on, in 
spite of the keen sense of unworthi- 
ness to pray. He would not give 
place for a moment to the sugges- 
tion that his prayers were power- 
less. Again and again he fortified 
himself with the Name of all-pre- 
vailing might. And then it seemed 
to him, in the dim candle-light and 
among the pale moonbeams, that 
the Form upon the crucifix opened 
its eyes and smiled at him, and that 
from the lips came a voice saying, 
‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do.’ 

“The hour came to tend the 
light; he knew it. But he knew, 
too, that the sea without was calm, 
even like the crystal sea before the 
Throne, save where the wild currents 
that never rested were surging 
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white with foam and uttering hoarse 
murmurs. He knew that the night 
was marvellously still; that there 
was no wind, not even enough to 
stir the lightest leaf. What mari- 
ner could err, even though for once 
the light of the monks grew dim— 
nay, even if it failed? Could he 
leave that glorious vision, in order 
to trim a lantern of which there 
was no need;_or cease his prayers 
for perishing souls, in order to give 
needless help to bodies able to pro- 
tect themselves? ‘These thoughts 
swept through his mind, and his 
choice was hastily made to remain 
before the altar; and even as he 
made it the vision faded, yet with 
it, or with his decision, all tempta- 
tion to doubt vanished too. If de- 
vils had been working upon him to 
cause him to cease from interces- 
sion, they left him quite free now 
to pray—with words, too, of such 
seeming power as he had never 
used before. 

“Suddenly a sound smote upon 
his ear—such a sound as migitt well 
ring on in one’s brain for a lifetime, 
and which he was to hear above 
all earthly clamor until all earthly 
clamor should cease. It was the 
cry of strong men who meet death 
on a sudden, utterly unprepared ; 
the crash of timbers against a rock ; 
the groan of a ship splitting from 
side to side. He sprang to his feet 
and rushed to the door. Already 
the great bell of the monastery was 
tolling, and dark, cowled figures 
were hastening to the shore. He 
looked up. In the cross-topped 
tower, for the first time in man’s 
knowledge, the lamp of the monks 
was out. Just then the prior-hur- 
ried by him and up the stairs, and 
soon, but all too late, the beacon 
blazed again. 

“With an awful dread upon his 
heart he made his way to the coast. 














The water foamed unbroken by 
aught save rocks; but pallid lips 
told the story of the vessel that had 
sailed thither, manned by a merry 
crew inade merrier by drink, care- 
less of their course, depending on 
the steadfast light, aad sure, be- 
cause they did not see it, that they 
had not neared the dangerous whirl- 
pool and hidden rocks. Only one 
man escaped, and, trembling, told 
the story. He had been the only 
sober man on board; and when he 
warned the captain of their danger, 
he was laughed and mocked at for 
his pains, and told that all true ma- 
riners would stake the monks’ light 
against the eyes of any man on 
earth. It was not’ the Holy Cape 
that they were nearing, but Cape 
Brie, they said, and every one knew 
it was safe sailing there. With jests 
and oaths instead of prayers upon 
their lips, with sin-stained souls, 
they had gone down into that whirl- 
ing tide, which had swept them off 
in its strong under-tow to sea. 
There were homes that would be 
desolate and hearts broken ; there 
were bodies drowned, and souls 
launched into eternity—perhaps for 
ever lost-—for lack of one little 
light, for the fault of a single half- 
hour. And still the stars shone 
brightly, and the long line of glory 
stretched from shore to shore, and 
the night was marvellously still ; 
but upon one soul there had fallen 
a darkness that might be felt—al- 
most the darkness of despair. 

“Monk Felix they. had called 
him, and had been wont to say that 
he did not belie his name, with his 
sweet young face and happy smile, 
and his clear voice in the choir. 
He was Monk Infelix now and while 
time lasted. 

“In the monastery none saw an 
empty place; for the man whose 
life had been the only one preserv- 
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ed in that swift death-struggle had 
begged, awed and repentant, to be 
received into the number of these 
brethren vowed to God’s peculiar 
service. But in village and in 
choir they missed him who had 
gone in and out among them since 
his boyhood, and under their breath 
the people asked, ‘Where is he?’ 
No definite answer was given, but 
a rumor crept about, and at length 
prevailed, that Monk Felix had 
despaired of pardon; that day and 
night the awful death-cry rang in 
his ears; and day and night he be- 
sought God to punish here and 
spare there, imploring that he might 
also bear some of the punishment 
of those souls that had passed away 
through his neglect. And a year 
from that night, and in the very hour, 
the last rites having been given to 
him as to the dying, the rock now 
called the Friar’s had opened mys- 
teriously. Around it stood the 
brotherhood, chanting the funeral 
psalms very solemnly; and as the 
words, “De profundis clamavi ad 
Te, Domine,” were intoned, one left 
their number, and, with steady step 
and a face full of awe and yet of 
thankfulness, entered the cleft, and 
the rock closed. 

“Years came and went, other 
hands tended the lantern, till in 
the Revolution the light of the 
monks and the Order itself were 
swept away, and the monastery was 
laid in ruins. But the legend is 
even now held for truth by simple 
folk, that in Friar’s Rock the monk 
lives still, hearing always the eddy- 
ing flood about him, that beats in 
upon his memory the story of his 
sin; and they say that with it min- 
gles ever the cry of men in their 
last agony, and the cry is his name, 
thus kept continually before the 
Judge. ‘There, in perpetual fast 
and vigil, he watches and prays for 
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the coming of the Lord and the sal- 
vation of souls, and the rock that 
forms his prison has been made to 
take his shape by the action of 
those revengeful waves. What he 
knows of passing events—what 
added misery and mystery it is that 
now no longer the holy bell and 
chant echo above him—none can 
tell. But there, they say, what- 
ever chance or change shall come 
to Bretagne, he must live and pray 
and wait till the Lord comes. 
Then, when the mountains fall and 
the rocks are rent, his long penance 
shall be over, and he shall enter 
into peace.” 

Anne looked at me. “ Was it 
very hard—too hard ?” she asked. 

“O Anne!’ I cried, “itis not 
true?” 

She smiled. “I have more to 
read,” she said; “ more of fact, per- 
haps.” So she went on. 

“ There is, in the archives of this 
domain, an account of a settlement 
some twenty miles from here, where 
a horde of outlaws dwell in huts 
and caves, their hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against 
them. It was as much as one’s 
life was worth to go among them, 
unless one was ready to live as they 
lived, and sin as they sinned. But 
it is recorded that in the same year 
in which is also recorded the loss 
of a Duteh vessel by reason of the 
failure of the light of the monks— 
an event never known before, and 
never again till the Revolution in 
its great guilt quenched it and 
shattered the sacred walls—there 
came to these men a missionary 
priest, seeking to save their souls. 
They say he was a man who never 
smiled, yet his very presence 
brought comfort. Little children 
loved him ; and poor, down-trodden 
women learned hope and patience 
from him; and men consented to 
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have him there, and not to slay 
him. 

“Yet what he underwent was 
fearful. He lived in a hovel so 
mean that the storms drove through 
it, and the floor was soaked with 
rain or white with frost or snow. 
No being in that place poorer, 
more hungry, more destitute of 
earthly comfort. Yet his crusts 
he shared with the beggar, his pal- 
let of straw far oftener held the 
child turned out from shelter, the 
sick, the dying, than him. There 
the leper found a home, and tend- 
ance, not only of pity but of love 
—hands that washed, lips that kiss- 
ed, prayers that upbore him in the 
final struggle. 

“We read of temptations from 
devils which the saints have under- 
gone; there are those who presume 
to doubt them. This man wrestled 
with temptations from his brother 
men, who seemed like very fiends, 
and often, often, the anguish of 
despair came upon him, and he 
thought he was already lost, and a 
wild desire almost overwhelmed 
him to join them in their evil 
ways. For, by some horrible in- 
stinct, they seemed to divine that 
pain to the body would be slight 
to him compared to the tortures 
which they could invent for his 
soul. They came to his ministra- 
tions, and mimicked him when he 
spoke, and set their ribald songs to 
sacred tunes. Before his door they 
parodied the holiest rites. They 
taught the children to do the same 
things at their sports. 

“ And he—it is said that in the 
pauses of midnight or noontide 
rout and wild temptation they 
heard him praying for them, and 
praying for himself, like one who 
had bound up his own life in the 
bundle of their lives, and believed 
that he would be lost or saved with 











them. It is said that at times he 
rushed out among them like S. 
Michael, and his voice was as a 
trumpet, and he spoke of the wrath 
of God ; and, again, he would open 
his door, and his face would be like 
death, and he would tremble sorely, 
as he begged them, like some tor- 
tured creature, to. cease from sin. 
What they did was to him as if he 
did it. He was so of them that 
their temptations were his also, till 
he often seemed to himself as sunk 
in sin as any of them. 

“Yet, one by one, souls went to 
God from that fiend-beleaguered 
place; babes with the cross hardly 
dry upon their foreheads; children 
taught to love the God whom once 
they had only known to curse; 
some of those sick made for ever 
well, some of those lepers made 
for ever clean. The priest set up 
crosses on their graves, and sacrileg- 
ious hands broke them down; but 
no hands could stop his prayers 
and praises for the souls that by 
God’s blessing he had won. He 
tried to build a little chapel, and 
they rent it stone from stone; but 
none could destroy the temple of 
living stones built up to God out 
of that mournful spot. 

“A Lent came when as never be- 
fore he strove with and for these 
people. It was asif an angel spoke 
to them. An angel? Nay, a very 
man like themselves, as tempted as 
any of them, a sinner suffering from 
his sin; yet a man and a sinner 
who loved God, believed in God, 
knew that he would come to judge, 
yet knew he was mighty to save. 
That Lent, Satan himself held sway 
there; new and more vile and awful 
biasphemies surged through the 
place ; it was his last carnival, and 
it was a mad one. Men held wo- 
men back from church if they wish- 
ed to worship, but followed them 
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there and elsewhere to darker 
deeds of sacrilege and revelry than 
even they had known before. Yet 
in the gray dawn, when sleep over- 
powered the revellers, a few people 
crept to that holy hut round which 
the sinners had danced their dance 
of defiance and death and sin, and 
there sought for pardon and bless- 
ing, and knelt before the Lord, who 
shunned not the poor earth-altar 
where a priest pleaded daily for 
souls, as for so long he had done, 
except on the rare occasions when 
he would be gone for a night and a 
day, they knew not where, and re- 
turn with fresh vigor and courage. 
“Thursday in Holy Week he 
kept his watch with the Master in 
his agony. Round him the storm 
of evil deeds and words rose high. 
In the midst of it the rioters thought 
they saw a vision. It was a moon- 
light night, and marvellously still ; 
no wind moved the trees, and the 
water was like glass. But all the 
silence of earth was broken by hid- 
eous shout and song, and all its 
brightness turned to darkness by 
such deeds of evil as Christians 
may not name. Before those crea- 
tures steeped in sin, wallowing in 
it, one stood suddenly, haggard, 
spent as beneath some great bur- 
den, wan as with awful suffering. 
The moonbeams wrapped him in 
unearthly light, he seemed of hea- 
ven, and yet a sufferer. He did not 
speak; how could he speak, who 
had pleaded with them again and 
again by day, and spent his nights 
in prayer, for such return as this? 
He lifted up his eyes, and spread 
his arms. He looked to them like 
one upon across. ‘The Christ! 
The Christ!’ they murmured, awe- 
struck, And then, ‘ Slay him!’ some 
one shouted frantically. There 
came a crash of stones, of wood, of 
jagged iron, and in the midst a dis- 
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tinct, intense voice, ‘O Lord Jesus, 
forgive us.’ They had heard’ the 
last of the prayers that vexed 
them. 

“On Good Friday morning, as 
the brotherhood came from Prime, 
a strange being, more like a beast 
than a man, approached them. 
‘Come to us,’ he said in a scarcely 
intelligible dialect—‘come to the 
Dol des Fées’ The abbot asked 
no questions, and made no delay. 
He bade one of the older monks ac- 
company him, and together they 
sought the place. Before they 
reached it, sounds of loud, hoarse 
wailing were borne to them upon 
the breeze; and their guide, on hear- 
ing them, broke forth into groans 
like the groans of a beast, and beat 
his breast, and cried, ‘My father, 
my father! My sin, my sin!’ 

“They saw hovels and caves, 
deserted ; among the poorest, one 
still poorer; about it, men, women, 
and children wrung their hands 
or sobbed and tore their hair, or 
lay despairing on the ground. En- 
tering, four bare walls met their 
view; then a pallet, where an idiot 
grinned and pointed. Following 
his pointing finger, they saw an 
earth-altar where the light still 
burned. Before it one lay at rest. 
Wrapped in his tattered robe; his 
hands clasped, as though he prayed 
yet, above the crucifix upon his 
heart; hands, neck, and face bruised 
and battered and red with blood; 
his face was of one at peace. The 
contest was ended. He who lay 
there dead lay there a victor, by the 
grace of God. Around him his 
people, for whom he gave his life, 
begged for the very help they had 
so long refused. And soon, where 
so long he labored, sowing good 
seed in tears, the reapers went with 
shouting, bringing their sheaves with 
them, That which had been the 
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abode of sinners has become years 
since the abode of saints, 

“ Thanks be to God !” 

“ But it was such a little sin,” I 
said, as Anne put the paper by. 

‘*How great asin lost Eden?” 
she asked gravely. “ Besides, we 
cannot tell what spiritual pride or 
carelessness, unknown or hidden, 
may have led to such a fall. But, 
dear, it was not anything of that 
sort I wanted to talk about, but the 
mercy, and how it explains what 
we were speaking of.” 

“ The mercy ?” I repeated. 

“Yes,” she said fervently. “To 
be punished, and yet the very pun- 
ishment to contain the power to 
pray on still—to speak to God—to 
plead with him for souls, the souls 
he died for on the cross. What 
though one were shut for all time in 
Friar’s Rock, if one trusted that at 
the end the Vision of God would be 
his for ever, and till then could and 
must ask him continually to have 
mercy on immortal souls? Or who 
would not live that living death in 
Dol des Fées to live it in prayer at 
the altar, and to die a martyr’s 
death ? 

“ Joanne, my darling, what, after 
all, are sorrow and death and sepa- 
ration and loneliness to us who can 
speak to God? In him we are all 
brought near. His blood makes 
each of his children dear to those 
who love him. Day by day to for- 
get self in them, in him; day by 
day to let grief or pleasure grow 
less and less in one absorbing prayer 
that his kingdom come ; day by day 
to lose one’s self in him—‘¢haz is 
living, and ¢ha# is loving. I cannot 
mourn much for my precious ones 
that are only absent from my sight, 
but safe and present with him ; my 
tears are for souls that are zo? safe, 
the wide world over; and I cannot 
miss much what I have never really 

















A thousand times Friar’s 
Rock speaks to me, and this is 
what it says : 

“*Tf thou, Lord, wilt mark iniqui- 
ties, Lord, who shall stand it? 

“* For with thee there is merci- 
ful forgiveness ; and by reason of 
thy law I have waited—/or thee, O 
Lord. 

“* From the morning watch even 
until night, let Israel hope in the 
Lord. 

“* Because with the Lord there is 
mercy, and with him plentiful re- 
demption. 

“* And he shall redeem Israel 
frcm all his iniquities.’ ” 

It was years ago, as I have said, 
that Anne d’Estaing told me this 
legend. Since then, her parents 
have died, the chateau has passed 
into other hands, she is head of a 
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convent in Bretagne, and I—I lie 
here, the last of my name, a hope- 
less invalid, with not a penny to 
call my own, Rich once, and 
young, and fair, and proud; sad 
once, and doubting how to bear a 
lonely future, I know the meaning of 
Anne’s story now. “I have waited 
for thee,Q Lord! And he shall re- 
deem Israel from all his iniquities.”’ 

While I wait for him, I pray. It 
does not grieve me that I do not hear 
from Anne. La Mére Angélique 
is more to me, and nearer to me, 
than when, in days long past, we 
spoke face to face. For I know we 
meet in the sure refuge of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus, and that, with 
saints on earth and saints in glory, 
and the souls beneath the altar, we 
pray together the same prayer— 
“Thy kingdom come.” 





DUNLUCE CASTLE. 


(COUNTY ANTRIM.) 


Ou ! of the fallen most fallen, yet of the proud 
Proudest ; sole-seated on thy tower-girt rock ; 
Breasting for ever circling ocean’s shock ; 

With blind sea-caves for ever dinned and loud; 
Now sunset-gilt ; now wrapt in vapor-shroud ; 
Till distant ships—so well thy bastions mock 
Primeval nature’s work in joint and block— 
Misdeem Aer ramparts, round thee bent and bowed, 
For thine, and on Aer walls, men say, have hurled 
The red artillery store designed for thee :— 

Thy wars are done! Henceforth perpetually 
Thou restest, like some judged, impassive world 
Whose sons, their probatory period past, 

Have left that planet void amid the vast. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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Bopres have bulk or volume, 
whereby they are said to occupy a 
certain place, and to fill it with 
their dimensions. Hence, to com- 
plete our task, we have now to con- 
sider space in relation with the vol- 
umes and places of bodies. To 
proceed orderly, we must first de- 
termine the proper definition of 
“ place,” and its division; then we 


shall examine a few questions con- 


cerning the relation of each body 
to its place, and particularly the 
difficult and interesting one wheth- 
er bodies can be really bilocated 
and multilocated. 
Place.—Aristotle, in the: fourth 
book of his /PAysics, defines: the 
place of a body as “ the surface by 
which the body is immediately sur- 
rounded and enveloped” —“Locus est 
extrema superficies corporis continen- 
tis immobilis.” This definition was 
accepted by nearly all the ancients. 
The best of their representatives, 
S. ‘Thomas, says: “ Locus est termi- 
nus corporis continentis’—viz., The 
place of a body is the surface of 
the body which contains it; and 
the Schoolmen very generally de- 
fine place to be “the concave sur- 
face of the surrounding body: Sw- 
perficies concava corporis ambientis. 
Thus, according to the followers 
of Aristotle, no body can have 
place unless it is surrounded by 
some other body. Immobility was 
also believed to be necessarily in- 
cluded in the notion of place: Sw- 
perficies immobilis. Cardinal de 
Lugo says: “The word place 
seems to be understood as meaning 


the real surface of a surrounding 
body, not, however, as simply hav- 
ing its extension all around, but as 
immovable—that is, as attached to 
a determinate imaginary space.” * 
We do not see what can be the 
meaning of this last phrase. For 
De Lugo holds that “ real space”’ 
is the equivalent of “place,” and 
that space, as distinguished from 
place, is nothing real: Mon est 
aliquid reale.t His imaginary space 
is, therefore,a mere nothing. How 
are we, then, to understand that a 
real surface can be “attached to 
a determinate imaginary space” ? 
Can a real being be attached to a 
determinate nothing? Are there 
many nothings? or nothings pos- 
sessing distinct determinations ? 
We think that these questiqgns must 
all be answered in the negative, 
and that neither Cardinal de Lugo, 
nor any one else who considers im- 
aginary space as. a mere nothing, 
can account for the immobility 
thus attributed to place. 

The reason why Aristotle’s defi- 
nition of place came to be general- 
ly adopted by the old Schoolmen is 
very plain. For,in the place occu- 
pied by any given body, two things 
can be considered, viz., the limiting 
surface, and the dimensive quantity 
which extends within the limiting 
surface. Now, as the ancients be- 
lieved the matter of which bodies 


*“ Nomine loci videtur intelligi superficies reals 
corporis circumdantis, non tamen secundum se so- 
lum, sed prout immobilis, hoc est, prout est affixa 
tali spatio imaginario” (De Sacr. Euch., disp. s 
sect. 4). 

+ Loc. cit., sect. 5, m. 123. 














are composed to be endowed with 
continuity, it was natural that they 
should look upon the dimensive 
quantity included within the limit- 
ing surface as an appurtenance of 
the matter itself, and that they 
should consider it, not as an intrin- 
sic constituent of the place occu- 
pied, but as a distinct reality through 
which the body could occupy a 
certain place. According to this 
notion of dimensive quantity, the 
limiting surface was retained as the 
sole constituent of the place occu- 
pied; and the dimensions within 
the surface being thus excluded 
from tine notion of place, were at- 
tached to the matter of the body 
itself, as a special accident inhering 
in it. 

This manner of conceiving things 
is still looked upon as unobjection- 
able by those philosophers who 
think that the old metaphysics has 
been carried to such a degree of 
perfection by the peripatetics as to 
have nothing or little to learn from 
the modern positive sciences. But 
whoever has once realized the fact 
that the dimensions of bodies are 
not continuous lines of matter, but 
intervals, or relations, in space, will 
agree that such dimensions do not 
inhere in the matter, but are extrin- 
sic relations between material terms 
distinctly ubicated. What is called 
the volume of a body is nothing but 
the resultant of a system of rela- 
tions in space. ‘The matter of the 
body supplies nothing to its consti- 
tution except the extrinsic terms 
of the relations. The foundation 
of those relations is not to be found 
in the body, but in space alone, as 
we have proved in our last article ; 
and the relations themselves do not 
inhere in the terms, but only zvfer- 
vene between them. Hence the di- 
mensive quantity of the volume 
is intrinsically connected with the 
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place it occupies, and must enter 
into the definition of place as its 
material constituent, as we are go- 
ing to show. 

As to the Aristotelic definition 
of place, we have the following ob- 
jections: First, a good definition 
always consists of two notions, the 
one generic and determinable, as 
its material element, the other dif- 
ferential and determinant, as its 
formal element. Now, Aristotle’s 
definition of place exhibits at best 
only the formal or determinant, and 
omits entirely the material or de- 
terminable. It is evident, in fact, 
that the surface of any given body 
determines the limits and the figure 
of something involved in the no- 
tion of place. But what is this 
something? It cannot be a mere 
nothing; for nothing does not re- 
ceive limits and figure, as real lim- 
its and real figure must be settled 
upon something real. This some- 
thing must therefore be either the 
quantity of the matter, or the quan- 
tity of the volume enclosed within 
the limiting surface. And as we 
cannot admit that the quantity of 
the place occupied by a body is 
the quantity of matter contained 
in the body (because bodies which 
have different quantities of matter 
can occupy equal places), we are 
bound to conclude that the quanti- 
ty of the place occupied by a body 
is the quantity of the volume com- 
prised within the limiting surface. 
This is the determinable or material 
constituent of place; for this, and 
this alone, is determined by the 
concave surface of the surrounding 
body. In the same manner as 
cubic body contains dimensicns 
within its cubic form, so also a cu- 
bic place contains dimensions un- 
der its cubic surface; hence the 
place of a body has volume, the 
same volume as the body; and 
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therefore it cannot be defined as a 
mere limiting surface. 

Secondly, the definition of a thing 
should express what every one un- 
derstands the thing to be. But no 
one understands the word “ place ” 
as meaning the exterior limit of the 
body which occupies it, therefore 
the exterior limit of the body is not 
the true definition of place. The 
minor of this syllogism is manifest. 
For we predicate of place many 
things which cannot be predicated 
of the exterior limit of the body. 
We say, for instance, that a place is 
full, half-full, or empty; that it is 
capable of so many objects, persons, 
etc.; and it is plain that these pred- 
icates cannot appertain to the ex- 
terior limit of the body, but they 
exclusively bélong to the capacity 
within the limiting boundary. 
Hence a definition of place which 
overlooks such a capacity is de- 
fective 

Thirdly, to equal quantities of 
limiting surfaces do not necessarily 
correspond equal quantities of 
place. ‘Therefore, the limiting sur- 
face is not synonymous with place, 
and cannot be its definition. The 
antecedent is well known. Take 
two cylinders having equal surfaces, 
but whose bases and altitudes are 
to one another in different ratios. 
It is evident by geometry that such 
cylinders will have different capa- 
cities—that is, there will be more oc- 
cupable or occupied room in the one 
than in the other. The consequence, 
too, is plain; for, if the room, or 
place, can be greater or less while 
the limiting surface does not be- 
come greater or less, it is clear that 
the place is not the limiting sur- 
face. 

Fourthly, what Aristotle and his 
school called “the surface of the 
surrounding body,” is now admit- 
ted to be formed by an assemblage 
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of unextended material points, per- 
fectly isolated ; and therefore such 
a surface does not constitute a con- 
tinuous material envelope, as it was 
believed in earlier. times. Now, 
since those isolated points have no 
dimensions, but are simply terms of 
the dimensions in space, the so- 
called “ surface” owes its own di- 
mensions to the free intervals be- 
tween those points, just as the di- 
mensions also of the volume enclos- 
ed owe their existence to similar in- 
tervals between the same points. 
Therefore the same terms which 
mark in space the limit of place, 
mark also its volume; and thus the 
volume under the surface belongs 
to the place itself no less than does 
the limiting surface. 

Fifthly, a body in vacuum would 
have its absolute place; and yet in 
vacuum there is no surface of sur- 
rounding bodies. Therefore an 
exterior surrounding body is not 
needed to constitute piace. In fact, 
the body itself determines its own 
place by the extreme terms of its 
own bodily dimensions. _ This the 
philosophers of the peripatetic 
school could not admit, because 
they thought that the place of the 
body could not move with the body, 
but ought to remain “ attached to 
a determinate imaginary space.” 
But, in so reasoning, they confound- 
ed the absolute place with the rela- 
tive, as will be shown hereafter. Yet 
they conceded that a body in vacu- 
um would have its place; and, 
when asked to point out there the 
surface of a surrounding body, they 
could not answer, except by aban- 
doning the Aristotelicdefinition and 
by resorting to the centre and the 
poles of the world, thus exchanging 
the absolute place (/ocus) for the 
relative (situs), without reflecting 
that they had no right to admit a 
relative place where, according to 




















their definition, the absolute was 
wanting. 

Sixthly, the true definition of 
place must be so general as to be 
applicable to all possible places. 
But the Aristotelic definition does 
not apply to all places. Therefore 
such a definition is not true. The 
major of our argument needs no 
proof. The minor is proved thus : 
‘There are places not only within 
surfaces, but also within lines, and 
on the lines themselves; for, if on 
the surface of a body we describe a 
circle or a triangle, it is evident 
that a place will be marked and de- 
termined on that surface. Its lim- 
iting boundary, however, will be, 
not the surface of a surrounding 
body, but simply the circumference 
of the circle, or the perimeter of the 
triangle. 

For these reasons we maintain 
that place cannot properly be de- 
fined as “the surface of the sur- 
rounding body.” As to the ad- 
ditional limitation, that such a sur- 
face should be considered as “ im- 
movable”—that is, affixed to a de- 
terminate space (imaginary, of 
course, according to the peripatetic 
theory, and therefore wholly ficti- 
tious)—we need only say that even 
if it were possible to attach the sur- 
face of a body to a determinate 
space, which is not the case, yet 
this condition could not be admit- 
ted in the definition of place, be- 
cause the absolute place of a body 
is invariably the same, wherever it 
be, in absolute space, and does not 
change except as compared with 
other places. Absolute place, just 
as absolute ubication, has but one 
manner of existing in absolute 
space; for all places, considered ia 
themselves, are extrinsic termina- 
tions of the same infinite virtuali- 
ty, and are all eguadly in the centre, 
so to say, of its infinite expanse, 
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whatever be their mutual rela- 
tions. 

True Notion of Place.—What is, 
then, the true definition of place ? 
Webster describes it in his Diction- 
ary as “a particular portion of 
space of indefinite extent, occupied, 
or intended to be occupied, by any 
person or thing, and considered as 
the space where a person or thing 
does or may rest, or has rested, as 
distinct from space in general.” 
This is in fact the meaning of the 
word “ place” in the popular lan- 
guage. The philosophical defini- 
tion of place, as gathered from this 
description, would be: “ Place is 
a particular portion of space.” 
This is the very definition which all 
philosophers, before Aristotle, ad- 
mitted, and which Aristotle endeav- 
ored to refute, on the ground that, 
when a body moves through space, 
its place remains intrinsically the 
same. 

We have shown in our last arti- 
cle that space considered in itself 
has no parts; but those who admit 
portion of space, consider space as 
a reality dependent on the dimen- 
sions of the bodies by which it is 
occupied—that is, they call “space” 
those resultant relative intervals 
which have their foundation in 
space itself. If we were to take 
the word “space” in this popular 
sense, we tnight well say that “ place 
is a portion of space,” because any 
given place is but one out of the 
many places determined by the 
presence of bodies in the whole 
world. On the other hand, since 
space, properly so called, is itself 
virtually extended—that is, equiva- 
lent in its absolute simplicity to in- 
finite extension, and since virtual 
extension suggests the thought of 
virtual parts, we might admit that 
there are virtual portions of space 
in this sense, that space as the foun- 
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dation of all local relations corre- 
sponds by its virtuality to all the di- 
mensions and intervals mensurable 
between all terms ubicated, and re- 
ceives from them distinct extrinsic 
denominations. Thus, space as 
occupied by the sun is virtually 
distinguished from itself as occu- 
pied by the moon, not because it 
has a distinct entity in the sun and 
another in the moon, but because 
it has two distinct extrinsic termin- 
ations. We might therefore admit 
that place is “a virtual portion of 
space determined by material lim- 
its’; and we might even omit the 
epithet “ virtual” if it were under- 
stood that the word “space” was 
taken as synonymous with the di- 
mensions of bodies, as is taken by 
those who deny the reality of vacuum. 
But, though this manner of speaking 
is and will always remain popular, 
owing to its agreement with our 
imagination and to its conciseness, 
which makes it preferable for our 
ordinary intercourse, we think that 
the place of a body, in proper philo- 
sophical language, should be defined 
as “asystem of correlations between 
the terms which mark out the limits 
of the body in space”; and there- 
fore place in general, whether really 
occupied or not, should be defined 
as “a system of correlations be- 
tween ubications marking out the 
limits of dimensive quantity.” 

This definition expresses all that 
we imply and that Webster includes 
in the description of place; but it 
changes the somewhat objectiona- 
ble phrase “ portion of space ” into 
what people mean by it, viz., “a 
system of correlations between dis- 
tinct ubications,” thereby showing 
that it is not the absolute entity 
of fundamental space, but only the 
resultant relations in space, that 
enter into the intrinsic constitution 
of place. 
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By “a system of correlations ” 
we mean the adequate result of the 
combination of all the intervals 
from every single term to every 
other within the limits assumed, in 
every direction. Such a result will 
therefore represent either a volume, 
or a surface, or a line, according 
as the terms considered within the 
given limits are differently disposed 
in space. Thus a spherical place 
results from the mutual relations 
intervening between all the terms 
of its geometric surface ; and there- 
fore it implies all the intervals 
which can be measured, and all the 
lines that can be traced, in all di- 
rections, from any of those terms to 
any other within the given limits. 
In like manner, a triangular place 
results from the mutual relations 
intervening between all the terms 
forming its perimeter; and there- 
fore it implies all the intervals and 
lines of movement which can be 
traced, in all directions, from any of 
those terms to any other within the 
given limits. 

In the definition we have given, 
the material or determinable cle- 
ment is the system of correlations 
or intervals which are mensurable 
within the limiting terms; the for- 
mal or determinant is the disposi- 
tion of the limiting terms them- 
selves—that is,the definite bounda- 
ry which determines the extent of 
those intervals, and gives to the 
place a definite shape. 

Thus it appears that, although 
there is no place without space. 
nevertheless the entity of space 
does not enter into the constitution 
of place as an intrinsic constituent. 
but only as the extrinsic founda- 
tion. ‘This is what we have en- 
deavored to express as clearly as 
we could in our definition of place. 
As, however, in our ordinary inter- 
course we cannot well speak of 














place with sucn nice circumlocu- 
tions as are needed in philosophi- 
cal treatises, we do not much object 
to the common notion that place is 
“space intercepted by a limiting 
boundary,” and we ourselves have 
no difficulty in using this expres- 
sion, out of philosophy, owing to the 
loose meaning attached to the 
word “space” in common language; 
for all distances and intervals in 
space are called “spaces,” even in 
mechanics; and thus, when we hear 
of “space intercepted,’ we know 
that the speakers do not refer to 
the absolute entity of space (which 
they have been taught to identify 
with nothingness), but merely to 
the intervals resulting from the ex- 
trinsic terminations of that entity. 
Most of the Schoolmen (viz., all 
those who considered void space as 
imaginary and unreal) agreed, as we 
have intimated, with Aristotle, that 
the notion of place involves no- 
thing but the surface of a surround- 
ing bod;, and contended that with- 
in the limits of that surface there 
was no such chimerical thing as 
mere space, but only the quantity 
of the body itself. Suarez, in his 
Metaphysics (Disp. 51, sect. 1, n. 
9), mentions the opinion of those 
who maintained that place is the 
space occupied by a body, and 
argues against it on the ground 
that no one can say what kind of 
being such a space is. Some have 
affirmed, says he, that such a space 
is a body indivisible and immate- 
rial—which leads to an open con- 
tradiction— though they perhaps 
considered this body to be “ indi- 
visible,” not because it had no parts, 
but because its parts could not be 
separated. They also called it 
“immaterial,” on account of its 
permeability to all bodies. But 
this opinion, he justly adds, is 
against reason and even against 
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faith; for, on the one-hand this 
space should be eternal, uncreated, 
and infinite, whilst on the other no 
body can be admitted to have these 
attributes. 

Others, Suarez continues, thought 
that the space which can be occu- 
pied by bodies is mere quantity 
extending all around without end. 
This opinion was refuted by Aris- 
totle, and is inadmissible, because 
there cannot be quantitative dimen- 
sions without a substance, and be- 
cause the bodies which would oc- 
cupy such a space have already 
their own dimensions, which can- 
not be compenetrated with the di- 
mensions of space. And moreover, 
such a quantity would be either 
eternal and uncreated—which is 
against faith—or created with all 
other things, and therefore created 
in space; which shows that space 
itself is not such a quantity. 

Others finally opine, with greater 
probability, says he, that space, as 
distinct from the bodies that fill it, 
is nothing real and positive, but a 
mere emptiness, implying both the 
absence of bodies and the aptitude 
to be filled by bodies. Of this 
opinion Toletus says (4 PAys. q. 3) 
that it is probable, and that it can- 
not be demonstratively refuted. 
Vet, adds Suarez, it can be shown 
that such a space, as distinct from 
bodies, is in fact nothing; for it is 
neither a substance nor an accident, 
nor anything created or temporal, 
but eternal. 

Such is the substance of the rea- 
sons adduced by Suarez to prove 
that the space occupied by bodies 
is nothing real. Had he, like Les- 
sius, turned his thought to the ex- 
trinsic terminability of God's im- 
mensity, he would have easily dis- 
covered that, to establish the real- 
ity of space, none of those old hy- 
potheses which he refuted were 
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needed. As we have already set- 
tled this point in a preceding article, 
we will not return to it. It may, 
however, be remarked that what 
Suarez says regarding the incom- 
penetrability of the quantity of 
space with the quantity of the body 
is based entirely on the assumption 
that bodies have their own volume 
independently of space—an as- 
sumption which, though plausibly 
maintained by the ancients, can by 
no means be reconciled with the 
true notion of the volume of bodies 
as now established by physical 
science and accepted by. all philos- 
ophers. As all dimensive quantity 
arises from relations in space, so it 
is owing to space itself that bodies 
have volume; and therefore there 
are not, as the ancients imagined, 
two volumes compenetrated, the 
one of space, and the other of mat- 
ter; but there is one volume alone 
determined by the material terms 
related through space. And thus 
there is no ground left for the com- 
penetration of two quantities. 

S. Thomas also,in his Commen- 
tary to the Physics of Aristotle (4 
Phys. \ect. 6), and in the opuscule, 
De Natura Loci, argues that there is 
no space within the limiting surface 
of the body, for two reasons. ‘The 
first is, that such a quantity of 
space would be an accident without 
a subject: Seguitur quod esset ali- 
guod accidens absque subjecto ; quod 
est impossibile, The second is, that 
if there isspace within the surface 
of the body, as all the parts of the 
body are in the volume of the same, 
so will the places of all the parts be 
in the place of the whole ; and con- 
sequently, there will be as nvany 
places compenetrated with one an- 
other as there can be divisions in 
the dimensions of the body. But 
these dimensions admit of an infi- 
nite division. Therefore, infinite 
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places will be compenetrated to- 
gether: Sequitur quod sint infinita 
loca simul ; quod est impossibile. 

These two reasons could not but 
have considerable weight in a time 
when material continuity formed 
the base of the physical theory of 
quantity, and when space without 
matter was considered a chimera; 
but in our time the case is quite 
different. To the first reason we 
answer, that the space within the 
surface of the body will not be “an 
accident without a subject.” In 
fact, such a space can be understood 
in two manners, viz., either as the 
foundation of the intervals, or as 
the intervals themselves; and in 
neither case will there be an acci- 
dent without a subject. For, the 
space which is the foundation of 
the intervals is no accident; it is 
the virtuality of God’s immensity, 
as we have proved; and, therefore, 
there can be no question about its 
subject. Moreover, such a space 
is indeed within the limits of the 
body, but it is also without, as it is 
not limited by them. ~These limits, 
as compared with space, are ex- 
trinsic terms; and therefore they 
do not belong to space, but to the 
body alone. Lastly, although with- 
out space there can be no place, 
yet space is neither the material 
nor the formal constituent of place, 
but only the extrinsic ground of 
local relations, just as eternity is 
not an intrinsic constituent of time, 
but only the extrinsic ground of 
successive duration. Whence it is 
manifest that the entity of space is 
not the dimensive quantity of the 
body, but the eminent reason of 
its dimensions. 

If, on the other hand, space is 
understood in the popular sense as 
meaning the accidental intervals 
between the limits of the body, then 
it is evident that such intervals will 
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not be without their proportionate 
subject. Relations have a subject 
of predication, not of inhesion; for 
relation is a thing whose entity, ac- 
cording to the scholastic definition, 
consists entirely of a mere conno- 
tation ; cuius totum esse est ad aliua 
se habere. Hence all relation is 
merely ad aliud, and cannot be in 
alio. Accordingly, the intervals 
between the terms of the body are 
beturcen them, but do not inhere in 
them; and they have a sufficient 
subject—the only subject, indeed, 
which they require, for the very 
reason that they exist detween real 
terms, with a real foundation. 
Thus the first reason objected is 
radically solved. 

To the second reason we answer, 
that it is impossible to conceive an 
infinite multitude of places in one 
total place, unless we admit the ex- 
istence of an infinite multitude of 
limiting terms—that is, unless we 
assume that matter is mathemati- 
cally continuous. But, since mate- 
rial continuity is now justly consid- 
ered as a baseless and irrational 
hypothesis, as our readers know, 
the compenetration of infinite 
places with one another becomes 
an impossibility. 

Yet, as all bodies contain a very 
great number of material terms, it 
may be asked: Would the exist- 
ence of space within the limits of 
place prove the compenetration of 
a finite number of places? Would 
it prove, for instance, that the 
places of different bodies existing 
in a given room compenetrate the 
place of the room? The answer 
depends wholly on the meaning 
attached to the word “space.” If 
we take “ space”’ as the foundation 
of the relations between the terms 
of a place, then different places will 
certainly be compenetrated, inas- 
much as the entity of space is the 
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same, though differently terminat- 
ed, in every one of them. But, 
if we take “space” as meaning the 
system of relative intervals between 
the terms of a body, then the place 
of a room will not be compenetrat- 
ed with the places of the bodies it 
contains; because neither the in- 
tervals nor the terms of one place 
are the intervals or the terms of 
another, nor have they anything 
common except the absolute entity 
of their extrinsic foundation. Now, 
since place is not space properly, 
but only a system of correlations 
between ubications marking out the 
limits of the body in space, it fol- 
lows that no compenetration of one 
place with another is possible so 
long as the terms of the one do not 
coincide with the terms of the 
other. 

S. Thomas remarks also, in the 
same place, that if a recipient full 
of water contains space, then, be- 
sides the dimensions of the water, 
there would be in the same recipi- 
ent the dimensions of space, and 
these latter would therefore be 
compenetrated with the former. 
Quum aqua est in vase, preter dimen- 
stones aque sunt tbi alia dimensiones 
spatit penetrantes dimensiones aqua. 
This would certainly be the case 
were it true that the dimensions of 
the body are materially continuous, 
as S. Thomas with all his contem- 
poraries believed. But the truth is 
that the dimensions of bodies do 
not consist in the extension of con- 
tinuous matter, but in the extension 
of the intervals between the limits 
of the bodies, which is greater or 
less according as it requires a 
greater or less extension of move- 
ment to be measured. The volume 
of a body-—-that is, the quantity of 
the place it oceupies—is exactly the 
same whether it be full or empty, 
provided the limiting terms remain 
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the same and in the same relation 
to one another. It is not the mat- 
ter, therefore, that constitutes its 
dimensions. And then there are, 
and can be, no distinct dimensions 
of matter compenetrating the di- 
mensions of place. But enough 
about the nature of place. Let us 
proceed to its division. 

Division of Place.—Place in gene- 
ral may be divided into read and 
imaginary, according as its limiting 
terms exist in nature or are only 
imagined by us. This division is 
so clear that it needs no explana- 
tion. It might be asked whether 
there are not also idea/ places. We 
answer, that strictly ideal places 
there are none; for the ideal is the 
object of our intellect, whilst place 
is the object of our senses and 
imagination. Hence the so-called 
“ideal” places are nothing but 
‘* imaginary ” places. 

Place, whether real or imaginary, 
is again divided by geometers into 
linear, superficial, and cubic or solid, 
according to the nature of their lim- 
iting boundaries. A place limited 
by surfaces is the place of a volume 
or geometric solid. A place lim- 
ited by lines is the place of a sur- 
face.. A place limited by mere 
points is the place of a line. 

The ancients, when defining 
place as “the surface of the sur- 
rounding body,” connected the no- 
tion of place with the quantity of 
volume, without taking notice of 
the other two kinds just mentioned. 
This, too, was a necessary conse- 
quence of their assumption of con- 
tinuous matter. For, if matter is 
intrinsically extended in length, 
breadth, and depth, all places must 
be extended in a similar manner. 
But it is a known fact that the word 
“ place” (docus) is used now,. and 
was used in all times, in connection 
not only with geometric volumes, 
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but also with geometric surfaces and 
with geometric lines; and as the 
geometric quantities have their 
counterpart in the physical order. 
it is manifest that such geometric 
places cannot be excluded from 
the division of place. Can we no: 
on any surface draw a line circum- 
scribing a circle or any other close 
figure? And can we not point out 
the “place” where the circle or 
figure is marked out? There are 
therefore places of which the boun- 
daries are lines, not surfaces. And 
again, can we not fix two points on 
a given line, and consider the in- 
terval between them as one of the 
many places which can be desig- 
nated along the line? The word 
“place ” in its generality applies to 
any kind of dimensive quantity in 
space. Those who pretend to limit it 
to “ the surface of a volume ” should 
tell us what other term is to be used 
when we have to mention the place 
of a plane figure on a wall, or of a 
linear length on the intersection of 
two surfaces. It will be said that 
the ancients in this case used the 
word Vdi, But we reply that Vdi and 
Locus were taken by them as syno- 
nymous. The quantities bounded 
by lines, or terminated by points, 
were therefore equivalently admit- 
ted to have their own “ places” ; 
which proves that the definition of 
place which philosophers left us in 
their books, did not express all that 
they themselves meant when using 
the word, and therefore it was not 
practically insisted upon. With us 
the case is different. The Uz, as 
defined by us, designates a single 
point in space, and is distinct from 
locus ; hence we do not admit that 
our #di is a place; for there is no 
place within a point. But the phi- 
losophers of the old school could 
not limit the real ubication of mat- 
ter to a mere point, owing to their 
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opinion that matter was contin- 
uous. 

Thus we have three supreme 
kinds of place—the linear, with one 
dimension, length; the superficiai, 
with two dimensions, length and 
breadth ; the cubic or solid, with 
three dimensions, length, breadth, 
and depth. The true characteristic 
difference between these kinds of 
place is drawn from their formal 
constituents, viz., from their boun- 
daries. The cubic place is a place 
terminated by surfaces. The su- 
perficial place is a place terminated 
by lines. The linear place is a place 
terminated by two points. 

These supreme species admit of 
further subdivision, owing to the 
different geometrical figures affect- 
ed by their respective boundaries. 
Thus the place of a body may be 
tetrahedric, hexahedric, spherical, 
etc., and the place of a surface may 
be triangular, polygonal, circular, 
etc. 

Place is also divided into absolute 
and relative. It is called absolute 
when it is considered secundum se— 
that is, as to its entity, or as consist- 
ing of a system of correlation with- 
in a definite limit. It is called re- 
lative when it is considered in con- 
nection with some other place or 
places, as more or less distant from 
them, or as having with respect 
to them this or that position or 
situation. 

The absolute place of a body, 
whatever our imagination may sug- 
gest to the contrary, is always the 
same as long as the body remains 
under the same dimensions, be it at 
restorin movement. In fact, when- 
ever we speak of a change of place, 
we mean that the place of a body 
acquires a new relation to the place 
of some other body—that is, we 
mean the mere change of its rela- 
tivity. When the world was be- 
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lieved to be a sphere of continuous 
matter with no real space outside 
of it, the absolute place of a body 
could be considered as correspond- 
ing to one or another definite por- 
tion of that sphere, and therefore 
as changeable; but since the reality 
of infinite space independent of 
matter has been established, it is 
manifest that absolute place has no 
relation to the limits of the material 
world, but only to the infinity of 
space, with respect to which bodies 
cannot change their place any more 
than a point can change its ubica- 
tion. Hence, when a body moves, 
its relative place, or, better, the re- 
lativity of its place to the places of 
other bodies, is changed; but its 
absolute place remains the same. 
Thus the earth, in describing its 
orbit, takes different positions round 
the sun, and, while preserving its 
absolute place unchanged, it under- 
goes a continuous change of its re- 
lativity. 

Lastly, place is also divided into 
intrinsic and extrinsic. Omitting 
the old explanations of this division, 
we may briefly state that the intrin- 
sic place is that which is deter- 
mined by the dimensions and 
boundary of the body, and there- 
fore is coextensive with it. The ex- 
trinsic place of a body is a place 
greater than the body which is 
placed in it. Thus Rome is the ex- 
trinsic place of the Vatican Palace, 
and the Vatican Palace is the ex- 
trinsic place of the Pope; because 
the Vatican Palace is in Rome, and 
the Pope in the Vatican Palace. 

Occupation of Place-—We have 
now to answer a few questions 
about the occupation of place. The 
first is, whether bodies fill the 
space they occupy. The second is, 
whether the same place can be sim- 
ultaneously occupied by two bodies. 
The third is, whether the place 
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limits and conserves the body it 
contains. The fourth is, whether 
the same body can be miraculously 
in two places or more at the same 
time. 

That bodies fill place is a very 
common notion, because people do 
not make any marked distinction 
between filling and occupying. But 
to fill and to occupy are not synony- 
mous. To fill a place is to leave 
no vacuum within it; and this is 
evidently impossible without con- 
tinuous matter. As we have proved 
that continuous matter does not 
exist, we cannot admit that any 
part. of place, however small, can 
be filled. Place, however, is occu- 
pied. In fact, the material elements 
of which bodies are ultimately com- 
posed, by their presence in space 
occupy distinct points in space— 
that is, take possession of them, 
maintain themselves in them, and 
from them direct their action all 
around, by which they manifest to 
us their existence, ubication, and 
other properties. This is the mean- 
ing of occupation. Hence the for- 
mal reason of occupation is the 
presence of material elements in 
space. Therefore, the place of 4 
body is occupied by the presence 
in it of discrete material points, 
none of which fill space—that is to 
say, the place is occupied, not filled. 
The common expression, “a place 
filled with matter,” may, however, 
be admitted in this sense, that when 
the place is occupied by a body, it 
does not naturally allow the in- 
trasion of another body. This 
amounts to saying, not that. the 
place is really filled, but that the 
resistance offered by the body to 
the intrusion of another body pre- 
vents its passage as effectually as if 
there were left no occupable room. 
So much for the first question. 

The second question may be an- 
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swered thus: Since space is not 
filled by the occupying bodies, the 
reason why bodies exclude one 
another from their respective places 
must be traced not to a want of 
room in them, but only to their 
mutual opposite actions. These ac- 
tions God can neutralize and over- 
come by an action of His own; and 
if this be done, nothing will remain 
that can prevent the compentration 
of two bodies and of their respec- 
tive places. It is therefore possible, 
at least supernaturally, for two 
bodies to occupy the same place. 
Nevertheless, we must bear in mind 
that, as the elements of the one 
body are not the elements of the 
other, so the ubications of the first 
set of elements are not the ubica- 
tions of the second, and conse- 
quently the correlations of the first 
set are not identically the corre- 
lations of the second. Hence, if 
one body penetrates into the place 
of another body, their places will 
be intertwined, but distinct from 
each other. 

The third question must be an- 
swered in the negative, notwith- 
standing the contrary opinion of all 
the Peripatetics. The place does 
not limit and conserve the body by 
which it is occupied ; it is the body 
itself that limits and conserves its 
own place. For what is it that 
gives to a place its formal determi- 
nation, and its specific and numeric 
distinction from all other places, 
but its extreme boundary? Now, 
this boundary is marked out by the 
very elements which constitute the 
limits of the body. It is, therefore, 
the body itself that by its own limits 
defines the limits of its own place, 
and constitutes the place formally 
such or such. There is the same 
connection between a body and its 
place as between movement and its 
duration. There is no movement 
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without time, nor time without 
movement; but movement does not 
result from time, for it is time itself 
that results from movement. Hence, 
the duration of the movement is 
limited by the movement itself. In 
like manner, there is no body with- 
out place, and no place without a 
body ; but the body does not result 
from the place, for it is the place it- 
self that results from the presence 
of the body in space. Hence, the 
place of the body is formally deter- 
mined by the body itself. There- 
fore, it is the body that limits and 
conserves its place, not the place 
that limits and conserves the body. 

This conclusion is confirmed by 
the manner in which our knowledge 
of place is acquired. Our percep- 
tion of the place of a body is caused, 
not by the place, but by the body, 
which acts upon our senses from 
different points of its surface, and 
depicts in our organs the figure of 
its limits. ‘This figure, therefore, is 
the figure of the place only inas- 
much as it is the figure of the body ; 
or, in other terms, it is the body it- 
self that by its limits determines the 
limits of its place. 

From this it follows that, when a 
body is said to be ina place circum- 
scriptively, we ought to interpret the 
phrase, not in the sense that the 
body is circumscribed by its place, 
as Aristotle and his followers be- 
lieved, but in this sense, that the 
body circumscribes its place by its 
own limits. And for the same rea- 
son, those beings which do not exist 
circumscriptively in place (and which 
are said to be in place only defini- 
tively, as is the case with created 
spirits) are substances which do not 
circemscribe any place, because 
they have no material terms by 
which to mark dimensions in space. 

The fourth and last question is a 
very difficult one. A great number 
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of eminent authors maintain with 
S. Thomas that real bilocation is in- 
trinsically impossible; others, on 
the contrary, hold, with Suarez and 
Bellarmine, that it is possible. 
Without pretending to decide the 
question, we will simply offer to our 
reader a few remarks on the argu- 
ments adduced against the possi- 
bility of real bilocation. 

The strongest of those arguments 
is, in our opinion, the following. 
The real bilocation of a body re- 
quires the real bilocation of all its 
parts, and therefore is impossible 
unless each primitive element Of 
the body can have two distinct, 
real ubications at the same time 
the one natural and the other su- 
pernatural. But it isimpossible for 
a simple and primitive element to 
have two distinct, real ubications at 
the same time, for two distinct, real 
ubications presuppose two distinct, 
real terminations of the virtuality 
of God’s immensity, and two dis- 
tinct, real terminations are intrins'- 
cally impossible without two dis- 
tinct, real terms. It is therefore 
evident that one point of matter 
cannot mark out two points in 
space, and that real bilocation is 
impossible. 

To evade this argument, it might 
be said that it is not evident, after 
all, that the same real term cannot 
correspond to two terminations. 
For to duplicate the ubication of 
an element of matter means to cause 
the same element, which is here 
present to God, to be f#here also 
present toGod. Now this requires 
only the correspondence of the ma- 
terial point to two distinct virtuali- 
ties of divine immensity. Is this « 
contradiction? ~The correspond- 
ence to one virtuality is certainly 
not the negation of the correspond- 
ence to another; hence it is not 
necessary to concede that there is a 
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contradiction between the two. It 
may be added that the supernatural 
possibility of bilocation seems to be 
established by many facts we read 
in ecclesiastical history and the 
lives of saints, as also by the dogma 
of the Real Presence of Our Lord’s 
Body in so many different places in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Lastly, although real bilocation is 
open to many objections on ac- 
count of its supernatural character, 
yet these objections can be suffi- 
ciently answered, as may be seen in 
Suarez, in part. 3, disp. 48, sec. 4. 
‘These reasons may have a certain 
degree of probability ; nevertheless, 
before admitting that a point of 
matter can mark two points in 
space at the same time, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether a single 
real term can terminate two virtu- 
alities of God’s immensity. This is 
a thing which can scarcely be con- 
ceived ; for two distinct ubications 
result from two distinct termina- 
tions; and it is quite evident, as we 
have already intimated, that there 
cannot be two distinct terminations 
if there be not two distinct terms. 
For the virtualities of divine im- 
mensity; are not distinct from one 
another in their entity, but only by 
extrinsic denomination, inasmuch as 
they are distinctly terminated by 
distinct extrinsic terms. Therefare, 
a single extrinsic term cannot cor- 
respond to two distinct virtualities 
of divine immensity ; whence it fol- 
lows that a single material point 
cannot have two distinct ubications. 
As to the facts of ecclesiastical 
history above alluded to, it might 
be answered that their nature is not 
sufficiently known to base an argu- 
ment upon them. Did any saints 
ever really exist in two places? For 
aught we know, they may have exist- 
ed really in one place, and only 
phenomenically in another. Angels 
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occupy mo place, and have no 
bodies; and yet they appeared in 
place, and showed themselves in 
bodily forms, which need not have 
been more than phenomenal. Dis- 
embodied souls have sometimes ap- 
peared with phenomenal bodies. 
Why should we be bound to admit 
that when saints showed themselves 
in two places, their body was not 
phenomenal in one and real only 
in the other ? 

The fact of the Real Presence of 
Christ’s body in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, though much insisted upon 
by some authors, seems to have no 
bearing on the present question. 
For, our Lord’s body in the Eu- 
charist has no immediate connec- 
tion with place, but is simply de- 
nominated by the place of the sac- 
ramental species, as S. Thomas 
proves; for it is there ad modum 
substantia, as the holy doctor inces- 
santly repeats, and not ad modum 
corporis locati.* Hence, S. Thomas 
himself, notwithstanding the real 
presence of Christ’s body on our 
altars, denies without fear the pos- 
sibility of real bilocation properly 
so called. 

Though not all the arguments 
brought against real bilocation 
are equally conclusive, some of 
them are very strong, and seem 
unanswerable. Suarez, who tried 
to answer them, did not directly 
solve them, but only showed that 
they would prove too much if they 
were applied to the mystery of the 
Real Presence. “The inference is 
true; but S. Thomas and his fol- 
lowers would answer that their ar- 
guments do not apply to the Eu- 
charistic mystery. 

One of those arguments is the 


* Corpus Christi non est in hoc sacramento sicut 
in loco, sed per modum substantiz. .. Unde nullo 
modo corpus Christi est in hoc sacramento locali- 
ter.—Summ, Theol., p. 3, 9. 76, & 5- 
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following: If a man were simulta- 
neously in two places, say, in Rome 
and in London, his quantity would 
be separated from itself; for it 
would be really distant from itself, 
and relatively opposed to itself. But 
this is impossible. For how can 
there be real opposition without 
two real terms? 

Some might answer, that a man 
bilocated is one term substantially, 
but equivalent to two /ocally, and 
that it is not his substance nor his 
quantity that is distant from itself, 
but only one of his locations as 
compared with the other. But we 
do not think that this answer is 
satisfactory. For, although dis- 
tance requires only two /oca/ terms, 
we do not see how there can be 
local terms without two distinct 
beings. One and the same being 
cannot be actually in two places 
without having two contrary modes: 
and this is impossible; for two con- 
traries cannot coexist in the same 
subject, as S. Thomas observes.* 

Another of those arguments is 
based on the nature of quantity. 
One gnd the same quantity cannot 
occupy two distinct places. For 
quantity is the formal cause of the 
occupation of place, and no formal 
cause can have two adequate for- 
mal effects. Hence, as one body 
has but one quantity, so it can oc- 
cupy but one place. 

This argument cannot be evaded 
by saying that the quantity which 
is the formal cause of occupation 
is not the quantity of the mass, but 
the quantity of the volume. In fact, 
the duplication of the volume 
would duplicate the place; but the 

* Sed contra: omnia duo loca distinguuntur ad 
invicem secundum aliquam loci contrarietatem, 
juz sunt sursum et deorsum, ante, retro, dextrum 
et sinistrum. Sed Deus non potest facere quod duo 
contraria sint simul ; hoc enim implicat contradic- 
tionem. Ergo Deus non protest facere quod idem 


corpus localiter sit simul in duobus locis.— Quod/id 
3.4.1, 8.2 
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volume cannot be duplicated un- 
less each material term at the sur- 
face of the body can acquire two 
ubications. Now, this is impossi- 
ble, as a single term cannot corre- 
spond to two extrinsic terminations 
of divine immensity, as already re- 
marked. Hence, the quantity of 
volume cannot be duplicated. in 
distinct places without duplicating 
also the mass of the body—that is, 
there cannot be two places without 
two bodies. 

A third argument is as follows: 
If a body were bilocated, it would 
be circumscribed and not circum- 
scribed. Circumscribed, as is ad- 
mitted, because its dimensions. 
would coextend with its place; not 
circumscribed, because it would 
also exist entirely outside of its 
place. 

This argument, in our opinion, 
is not valid; because it is not 
the place that circumscribes the 
body, but the body that circum- 
scribes its own place. Hence, if a 
body were bilocated, it would cir- 
cumscribe two places, and would 
be within both alike. It will be 
said that this, too, is impossible. 
We incline very strongly to the 
same opinion, but not on the 
strength of the present argument. 

A fourth argument is, that if a 
thing can be bilocated, there is no 
reason why it could not be trilo- 
cated and multilocated. But, if so, 
then one man could be so repli- 
cated as to form by himself alone 
two battalions fighting together; 
and consequently such aman might 
in one battalion be victorious, and 
in the other cut to pieces; in one 
place suffer intense cold, and in an- 
other excessive heat; in one pray, 
and in another swear. The absur- 
dity of these conclusions shows the 
absurdity of the assumption from 
which they follow. 
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This argument is by no means 
formidable. Bilocation and multilo- 
cation are a duplication and multi- 
plication of the place, not of the 
substance. Now, the principle of 
operation in man is his substance, 
whilst his place is only a condition 
of the existence and of the move- 
ments of his body. Accordingly, 
those passions of heat and cold, 
and such like, which depend on lo- 
cal movement, can be multiplied 
and varied with the multiplication 
of the places, but the actions which 
proceed from the intrinsic faculties 
of man can not be thus varied and 
multiplied. Hence, from the multi- 
location of a man, it would not fol- 
low that he, as existing in one place, 
could slay himself as existing in an- 
other place, nor that he could 
pray in one and swear in another. 
After all, bilocation and multiloca- 
tion would, by the hypothesis, be 
the effect of supernatural interven- 
tion, and, as such, they would be 
governed by divine wisdom. Hence 
it is unreasonable to assume the 
possibility of such ludicrous con- 
tingencies as are mentioned in the 
argument; for God does not lend 
his superhatural assistance to foster 
what is incongruous or absurd. 

To conclude. It seems to us 
that those among the preceding 
arguments which have a decided 
weight against the possibility of 
real bilocation, are all radically 
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contained in this, that one and the 
same element of matter cannot have 
at the same time two modes of 
being, of which the one entails the 
exclusion of the other. Now, the 
mode of being by which an element 
is constituted in a point, A, excludes 
the mode of being by which it 
would be constituted in another 
point, B. For, since the ubication 
in A is distant from the ubication 
in B, the two ubications are not 
only distinct, but relatively op- 
posed, as S. Thomas has remarked : 
Distinguuntur ad invicem secundum 
aliquam loci contrarietatem ; and 
therefore they cannot. belong both 
together to the same subject. On 
the other hand, we have also 
proved that a single element can- 
not terminate two distinct virtu- 
alities of God’s immensity, because 
no distinct virtualities can be con- 
ceived except with reference to 
distinct extrinsic terms. Hence, 
while the element in question has 
its ubication in A, it is utterly in- 
capable of any other ubication. 
To admit that one and the same 
material point can terminatg two 
virtualities of divine imméMsity, 
seems to us as absurd as to admit 
that one and the same created 
being is the term of two distinct 
creations. For this reason we 
think, with S. Thomas, that biloca- 
tion, properly so called, is an im- 
possibility. 
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AN EPISODE. 


Tue caption “episode” is ad- 
visedly adopted, inasmuch as we 
are going to transcribe only one 
short chapter from a large manu- 
script of several hundred pages con- 
taining “ The Life of Sixtus V.” 

However, it is to be regretted that 
such a life is not published. For 
it would reveal unto us the man, 
whereas Ranke and Hiibner de- 
scribe only the prince. 

Sixtus V. fell into that mistake, 
which has proved disastrous to 
wany popes, and~has afforded a 
weapon, however silly and easily 
broken, yet a real weapon to the 
enemies of the Papacy—nepotism. 
The charge is exaggerated of course: 
in fact, what our enemies assert to 
have been the universal failing of 
all the popes, the true historian 
avers to have Leen the mistake of a 
few, whereas the examples of heroic 
detachment from kindred given by 
the vast majority of the Pontiffs are 
wonderful. S. Gregory the Great 
says, “better there should be a 
scandal than the truth were sup- 
pressed”; and surely the church 
needs no better defence than the 
truth. For the present purpose, suf- 
fice itto quote the Protestant Ranke, 
who, after a thorough investigation 
of the subject, gave it as his honest 
opinion that only “Aree or four popes 
are really liable to the charge of 
nepotism. It is pleasant to be able 
to quote such an opinion of an emi- 
nent non-Catholic writer against 
scores of wilful men, who sharpen 
their weapons and discharge their 
shafts, not after honest study and 
investigation, but merely on the 
promptings of blind hatred. 


Pope Sixtus V. was the second 
son of Piergentile Peretti of Mon- 
talto. 

His eldest brother was Prospero, 
who married Girolama of Tullio 
Mignucci, and died A.D. 1560, with- 
out issue. 

Camilla was his only sister. She 
was led to the altar by Gianbattista 
Mignucci, brother to Girolama. To 
an exquisite correctness of judg- 
ment, and great generosity of heart, 
she joined a quick apprehension 
of the importance of circurnstances 
by which she might find herself 
suddenly encompassed. The Anon- 
imo of the Capitoline Memoirs says 
that when Camilla was unexpectedly 
raised from the obscure life of a 
contadino’s wife to the rank of a Ro- 
man lady, she was not stunned, but 
felt perfectly at ease, whilst her so- 
ciety was coveted by the choicest 
circles of the nobility. Cardinal 
d’Ossat, in his Zeffers, informs us that 
she was greatly esteemed and dear- 
ly beloved by Louise de Lorraine, 
queen-dowager of the gifted but 
perverse Henry III. of France. 
The works of her munificence and 
public charity in her native Grot- 
tamare are many, and enduring to 
our day. 

Father Felix Peretti had already 
mounted all the rounds but one 
of ecclesiastical preferment—the 
cardinal’s hat was almost within his 
reach. He was a bishop, and oc- 
cupied some of the highest offices 
in the Curia Romana. He thought 
the time had come to satisfy a long- 
felt desire—the ennoblement of his 
family. Hence, in 1562, he called 
his sister to Rome, having obtained 
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a sovereign’s rescript by which his 
brother was allowed to change his 
name, Mignucci, into that of Peretti. 
On the 17th day of May, 1570, 
Pius V. raised Mgr. Felix Peretti 
to the dignity of cardinal. Thence- 
forward he is more generally known 
in history as Cardinal Montalto, 
from the place of his nativity. 

Thus, even previous to his bro- 
ther-in-law’s elevation, Gianbattista 
Mignucci enters Rome transformed 
into Peretti, to join his wife and their 
two children Francis and Mary. 

O fallaces cogitationes nostras! 
The friar hopes his name, made il- 
lustrious by himself, will not be- 
come extinct; but he is mistaken; 
if recorded on the tablets of time it 
will not surely be by a worldly alli- 
ance, which is doomed to a dishon- 
ored extinction. The church will 
inscribe the Peretti name and fame 
on the adamantine records of her 
immortality. 

Verily, if we understand aright 
the professions of recluses, the Fran- 
ciscan friar should have done away 
with his relations for ever; at least, 
so far as not to allow himself to be 
blinded by human affection. He 
should have remembered that he 
was under no‘obligation to them, 
that from his earliest boyhood he 
had been taken in hand by church- 
men, and that only through scien- 
tific and moral resources acquired 
in a friary he had received strength 
to climb up so high in the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy. The world is keen 
in its observations, and Peretti did 
not escape its strictures, seldom 
erring when established on princi- 
ples and facts universally admitted, 
and moreover sanctioned by divine 
teaching. And has not ¢he exam- 
ple been set for those who profess 
the perfection of evangelical coun- 
sels of how they should behave to- 
wards their kindred ? 
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Be that as it may, Fra Felice paid 
dearly for his ambition. 

His niece, Donna Maria Peretti, 
was soon married, and a dowry 
granted her from the revenues of 
her uncle of three thousand crowns 
ayear. Mary’s children, two boys 
and two girls, became allied to 
some of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies of Italy, and the plebeian 
blood of Peretti mingled with that 
of the simon-pure aristocracy. Out 
of this issue arose eminent men 
who did honor to cross and sword. 
But enough of this branch of the 
friar’s adoption. 

About the time of Mgr. Felix 
Peretti’s elevation to the cardinal- 
ate, his nephew Francesco was 
wedded to Donna Vittoria Acco- 
ramboni of Gubbio, in Umbria, 
praised by the Gentiluomo, Aquitano 
(vol. ii., b. vi-), as “a woman of 
high mind, of great beauty of soul 
and body.” Her family still exists 
in Italy, and a lineal descendant 
occupies important posts in the 
household of Pius IX. Her suitors 
had been many and of princely 
caste; among the rest Paolo Gior- 
dano Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, 
formerly married to the sister of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Fran- 
cesco Medici. Paolo, homo ruptus 
disruptusque, stands charged in his- 
tory with the murder of this his 
former wife, the accomplished Isa- 
bella, daughter of Cosmo, whom he 
strangled on the 16th of July, 1576. 
But Vittoria’s father cut short all 
suits, and gave her in holy wedlock 
to Francesco Peretti, nephew of the 
mysterious cardinal, whose future 
elevation to the papal throne was 
held in petto by every discerning 
Roman. 

However, Vittoria’s mother gave 
her consent reluctantly ; for wear- 
ing the ducal coronet seemed pre- 
ferable to being the prospective 
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niece of the sovereign—wccelle in 
tasca 2 meglio che due in frasca,* the 
shrewd Italian lady thought. But 
whereas Lady Accoramboni forgot 
that the Orsini family owed their 
power to Nicholas III. (a.p. 1277- 
80), an Orsini by birth, who, by the 
lever of nepotism, had raised an 
already celebrated family to the 
highest standing of European no- 
bility, her husband, on the other 
hand, said to her: “ Can’t you see? 
Vittoria will be the head of a new, 
powerful family!” Still Lady Ac- 
coramboni did not see it, and the 
loss of the coronet rankled for ever 
in her breast. 

Indeed, in these days when tales 
of fiction are the almost exclusive 
reading of the youth of both sexes, 
an accomplished writer might. weave 
out of the following events a story 
of stirring interest ; not sensational, 
indeed, but freighted with most sa- 
lutary lessons. 

Vittoria Accoramboni Peretti had 
three brothers : 

Ottavio was, through the recom- 
mendation of Cardinal Peretti, no- 
minated by the Dike of Urbino 
for, and by Gregory XIII. appoint- 
ed to, the bishopric of Fossombrone. 
He adorned his see with all the 
virtues becoming a scholar, a gen- 
tleman, a patriot, and a true apos- 
tolic prelate. 

Giulio became one of the private 
household of Cardinal Alessandro 
Sforza, by whom he was held in 
great favor, and employed as con- 
fidential secretary. 

Marcello was outlawed for his 
misdeeds, and a price set on his 
head. But Cardinal Peretti ob- 
tained his pardon; yet leave to re- 
turn to Rome was not granted to 
him. 

““A wise woman buildeth her 


* A bird in hand, etc. 
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house: but the foolish will puil 
down with her hands that also 
which is built,” saith the Wise Man. 
The house of Francesco and Maria 
Peretti was built, and it was the 
home of comfort and honor, enclos- 
ing within its walls the choicest 
gifts of the world ; and of its bright- 
est ornament, the Lady Vittoria 
Peretti, it might be said she was 
the cynosure of Roman society. 
The evening conversasioni drew the 
élite of Rome, graced as they were 
by the presence of the cardinal, 
who, with his proverbial regularity, 
would attend them for a definite 
length of time. His wise sayings, 
dignity of deportment, and agreea- 
bleness of manners, mingled with 
an independence of character that 
made him almost redoubtable at 
the Roman court, enhanced the 
charm of the family circle. Young 
prelates prized highly the privilege 
of being admitted amongst the visi- 
tors. The spacious halls of the 
Villa Negroni were adorned with 
paintings and statuary, and the no- 
blest specimens of the art of paint- 
ing; the gardens were reckoned 
the most tasteful of those of any 
princely family in Rome. While 
he was scrupulous in his attention 
to consistorial meetings, and the 
affairs of the Curia Romana over 
which he was appointed, Cardinal 
Peretti never gave his time to what 
he would consider frivolous eti- 
quette. His library, his gardens, 
afforded him all the relaxation he 
needed; his life was most exem- 
plary and devout. Happy, indeed, 
was the home built by such hands; 
but a foolish woman pulled it down! 

At the depth of night, not many 
months after Vittoria had been 
wedded, a note is hurriedly carried 
by a chambermaid to Francesco ; 
it had been left at the entry by a 
well-known friend, and the messen- 
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ger had left immediately. It was 
written by Marcello, who at times 
entered the city under protection 
of night, or of some leaders of po- 
litical factions, with which the city 
swarmed—barons and princes who, 
under the mild government of Gre- 
gory XIII., had everything their 
own way. 

The letter summoned Francesco 
to repair at once to the Esquiline 
hill, there to meet some gentlemen 
on a business the nature whereof 
could not be entrusted to paper, 
and admitted of no delay. Hur- 
riedly does the devoted man dress 
himself, and, his sword under his 
arm, forces his way through the 
servants who beseech him to halt, 
disentangles himself from his wife 
and mother, who, prostrated before 
him, cling to his knees, begging of 
him not to trust himself to the out- 
lawed Marcello. In vain! Pre- 
ceded by a servant with torch in 
hand, no sooner had he reached the 
brow of the Quirinal than the con- 
tents of three arquebuses were 
lodged in his breast; whereupon 
four men fell upon him, and fin- 
ished him with their stilettos. 
“ Thus,” says an old historian, “ fell 
a youth whose only crime was to 
be the husband of a most beautiful 
woman.” Another chronicler calls 
Francesco Cale e di gran correttezza 
ai costumi, 

The commotion in the family 
when the ensanguined and ghastly 
corpse was carried home can easily 
be imagined. The lamentations of 
the women and the uproar of the 
servants awoke the cardinal, who 
slept in a distant apartment—his 
palace, the Villa Negrone, as men- 
tioned above, and by that name 
known to modern tourists, extend- 
ing from the Esquiline (Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore) to the Piazza de’ Ter- 
mini. It is said that on hearing 
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the dreadful news Montalto fell 
upon his knees, and prayed God to 
grant rest to the soul of his nephew, 
and to himself fortitude, such as 
became his character and dignity. 
His presence not only brought, but 
forced calm on the distracted 
household. On the next day the 
Holy Father was to hold a Consis- 
tory, and, contrary to the expecta- 
tion of all, Cardinal Montalto was 
at his post, as usual, among the 
first. His colleagues offer their 
condolence, which he accepts with 
a resignation almost akin to stoicism. 
But when he approaches the throne 
to give his opinion on the matters 
debated, and the pope, with moist 
eyes and greatly moved, expresses 
a heartfelt sympathy in the cardi- 
nal’s affliction, pledging his word 
that the perpetrators shall be visit- 
ed with summary and condign pun- 
ishment, Montalto thanks the Pon- 
tiff for his kind sympathy, protests 
that he has already forgiven the 
murderers, and begs that all pro- 
ceedings may be stayed, lest the 
innocent should be punished for the 
guilty. Having thus disposed of 
the matter, he proceeds with his 
wonted calmness to discuss that 
which was before the Consistory. 
Referring to this impassiveness 
of Peretti, the pope remarked, with 
an ominous shake of the head, to 
his nephew, Cardinal San Sisto, 
“ Indeed, Montalto is a great friar !’’ 
And those of Peretti’s own times, 
and subsequent historians, seem to 
have had an insight of his mind 
and motives. In the sober lan- 
guage of Ranke, “His character 
does not appear to have been so 
guileless as it is occasionally repre- 
sented. As early as 1574 he is de- 
scribed as learned and prudent, but 
also crafty and malignant. He was 
doubtless gifted with remarkable 
self-control. When his nephew was 
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assassinated, he was himself the 
person who requested the pope 
to discontinue the investigation. 
This quality, which was admired 
by all, very probably contributed 
to his election ” to the papal throne. 

Those among our readers who 
have resided among Italians, and 
especially in Rome, need not be 
told of the tremendous excitement 
which seized the holy city as it 
awoke on that dreadful morning. 
Cardinal Peretti of Montalto be- 
came the observed of all observers ; 
nobles and prelates thronged the 
avenues to his villa to assure him 
of their loyalty and condolence; 
very few, indeed, as the world goes, 
honestly and sincerely; many sim- 
ply from custom; almost all, how- 
ever, moved by a motive of curios- 
ity to see how the “ Picenian pack- 
horse” bore the great calamity, 
and, above all, what feelings he 
would betray towards Paolo Gior- 
dano Orsini, to whom the finger of 
public opinion already pointed as 
the murderer of Vittoria’s husband. 
By some manceuvre of the “ gossip- 
ing committee” the day and the 
hour on which even Giordano 
would present himself at the palace 
became known, and the throng at 
the drawing-rooms was exceedingly 
great. When the murderer stood 
face to face before his victim’s best 
friend and only avenger, not the least 
twitch in the cardinal’s nerves, not 
a falter in the voice, nor the slight- 
est change of color betrayed the 
conflict in his soul. He received 
Orsini’s treacherous sympathy as he 
had received the truest expressions 
of condolence. Perettistood there, 
the prince, not the avenger. Even 
the accursed soul of Giordano was 
lost in wonderment; he became 
einbarrassed and disconcerted, and 
he was reported to have exclaimed 
as he re-entered his carriage— 
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“ Montalto is a great friar; no mis- 
take about it!” (Montalto é un 
gran frate ; chi ne dubita !) 

Vittoria had nochildren. Hence, 
after the funeral, the cardinal sent 
her home to her mother, bestowing 
upon her costly gifts, and giving 
her the jewels, plate, and precious 
articles of furniture and apparel, 
which had been the bridal presents 
of husband and friends. Ora #@ 
credo,said Pasquino to Marforio, in 
allusion to Montalto’s forbearance 
and disinterested magnanimity. 

The sequel to this tragedy is so 
thrilling in interest, so characteris- 
tic of the times about which we 
write, and must have taxed the 
feelings of the future pope so much, 
that a succinct account thereof can- 
not but prove interesting to our 
readers. 

Gregory XIII. urged with energy 
and perseverance the necessary in- 
quests to ferret out the murderers 
of Francesco Peretti. But wily old 
Giordano Orsini (he was on the 
other side of fifty) knew how to 
baffle the requisitions of justice, by 
no means a difficult task in those 
lawless times. He sent the wait- 
ing-maid to Bracciano, to be pro- 
tected by the feudal immunities of 
the Orsinicastle. Vittoria and her 
mother were sheltered in Rome in 
the Orsini palace. The feudal 
power was still great in those days, 
and often a franchise was secured 
to the premises of Roman nobles by 
foreign princes, to the infinite an- 
noyance of the local sovereign, and 
often clogging the workings of jus- 
tice. One Cesare Pallentieri, an 
outlawed ruffian, was then bribed 
to write to the governor of Rome 
avowing himself the plotter of 
Peretti’s death to revenge himself 
for personal injuries received at that 
gentieman’s hands. Nobody be- 
lieved the story ; and the verdict of 
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public opinion was sanctioned when, 
in February, 1582, Mancino, the 
bearer of the fatal note, declared, 
under oathand without compulsion, 
that the whole plot had been woven 
by Vittoria’s mother; that the ser- 
vant-maid had been made privy to it; 
and moreover revealed the names of 
two of the emissaries, it being well 
known in whose pay they bore 
arms, although he stated no employ- 
er’s name. 

At this stage of the proceedings 
Cardinal Montalto, with persever- 
ing endeavors with the pope and 
the interposition of friends, stayed 
all prosecutions, and on December 
13, 1583, obtained from the sover- 
eign pardon for Mancino, who was, 
however, banished from Rome, and 
relegated —interned, in modern par- 
lance—to Fermo, his native city, 
being forbidden to quit it under 
penalty of death. But it was too 
evident that there was a trifling 
with justice, and in the uncertain- 
ties between which public opinion 
seemed to fluctuate, wiser counsels 
attempted to vindicate the necessity 
of a just retribution. Hence, at the 
instance of several cardinals and 
of the Spanish ambassador, Gre- 
gory was prevailed upon to confine 
Vittoria to the castle Sant’ Angelo, 
and bya special decree forbade her 
marrying Paolo Giordano Orsini, 
unless by a reserved dispensation 
from himself or his successor, 
under attaintment of felony. How- 
ever, after two years of imprison- 
ment she was declared innocent of 
any share in or knowledge of the 
plot, and discharged. This hap- 
pened on the very day of Gregory’s 
death, April ro, 1585. Still Orsini 
could not wed her, because of the 
forbidding clause in the pope’s 
order. But some accommodating 
casuist came to the rescue, and 
averred that the defunct pope’s 
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brief was bindingno more. Where- 
upon the duke hastened, by special 
couriers on post-horses, to notify 
the good Bishop of Fossombrone of 
his intended alliance with Vittoria, 
and to solicit his gracious consent. 
Mgr. Ottavio refused his assent de- 
cidedly, nor would he allow him- 
self to change his refusal, although 
Orsini despatched messenger after 
messenger, anxious, as he was, to 
accomplish his purpose ere a new 
pope was elected. But the new 
pope was elected far sooner than 
the duke or any one else expected, 
and in defiance of the express com- 
mand of the defunct pontiff, and in 
shameless disregard of the feelings 
of the new sovereign, the very 
morning on which Cardinal Peretti, 
Vittoria’s uncle, was proclaimed, 
she was wedded to Paolo Orsini, 
Duke of Bracciano. Rome was be- 
wildered at the announcement ; and 
although no one could guess what 
the consequences of the rash act 
might be, or how the pope would 
show his displeasure, because Fra 
Felice never made any one the 
confidant of his thoughts, yet the 
general impression was that sooner 
or later the duke would be made 
to pay dearly for his daring and 
reckless disregard of the common- 
est principles of decency. 

Rome was on the alert. Duke 
Orsini is admitted to offer his obei- 
sance to the Pontiff Sixtus V. amid 
the solemn assembly of cardinals, 
foreign envoys, and Roman princes 
and senators; the expression of 
his liege words, his prostration at 
the sovereign’s throne, and his 
courtly homage meet with the simple 
response of a look from Sixtus. 
That look gave rise to the 1: ost 
clashing interpretations in the ob- 
serving minds of the beholders; it 
was a look of benignity, weighty 
with authority, crushing with power, 
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such as to subdue at once the 
haughty and defiant princely ruffian. 
From that moment Paolo Orsini 
never raised his head; his day was 
gone. Within a few days a sovereign 
decree, worded as only Sixtus V. 
knew how to pen them, in terms at 
which no one would dare to cavil, 
Orsini was forbidden to shelter out- 
laws. The duke solicited an au- 
dience ; of what occurred at that 
meeting no one could ever surmise ; 
but Orsini found no more charm in 
what he could heretofore call zs 
Rome. Accordingly, within two 
months after the inauguration of 
Sixtus’ pontificate, he left the papal 
city. In sooth, he was an exile, 
voluntary, asif by courtesy. Great 
was the bitterness galling Vittoria’s 
heart, and she was pitied by all— 
the victim of a mother’s rash ambi- 
tion, she had to flee that Rome 
where she could still have reigned 
the queen of society for her beauty, 
her great gifts, and close relation- 
ship to the sovereign. Donna Ca- 
milla reigned in her stead. Nor was 
this all. The handsome, youthful, 
accomplished niece of Sixtus was 
then the slavish, unhappy wife of a 
cumbrous quinquagenarian prince, 
covered with loathsome blotches 
from the sole of his feet to the 
crown of his head, the penalty of 
his dissipations; one of his legs so 
ulcered with cancer that it had 
swollen to the size of a man’s waist, 
and had to be kept bandaged (the 
chronicler says), with slices of 
some other animal's meat, that the 
acrid humor would not eat into Ais 
own live flesh—a fretful old debau- 
chee, overbearing, universally loath- 
ed for his lecherous habits, hated 
for his cruelties, and made intracta- 
ble by a conscience gnawed by 
despair. 

Poor Vittoria! On their way to 
Sald, near the lake of Garda in 
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Lombardy, her husband, consumed 
by ulcers and tortures of soul, died 
suddenly whilst being bled in his 
arm ! 

Forlorn Vittoria! the first par- 
oxysm of grief being over, raised a 
pistol to her head, but it was hap- 
pily snatched from her in time by 
her brother Giulio, and she was 
spared a violent, unprepared, and 
cowardly death! Thus left alone, 
unprotected in her beauty and 
youth, she was at the mercy of 
Ludovico Orsini, her husband's 
cousin, who despised her on ac- 
count of the great disparity of 
their birth. Her late husband had 
indeed bequeathed to her one hun- 
dred thousand crowns, besides sil- 
ver plate, horses, carriages, and 
jewelry without stint. All this 
Ludovico coveted, and stepped for- 
ward under pretence of protecting 
the rights of Flaminio Orsini, Gi- 
ordano’s son by his former wife ; 
but unable to break the will, he 
summoned one Liverotto Paolucci 
of Camerino to come to Padua— 
whither Vittoria had repaired im- 
mediately, and, aided by such as he 
might chose, to murder Vittoria 
and her brother! The bloody ruf- 
fian answered the summons, and 
entering the princess’ apartment 
through a window, in the depth of 
the night, his men fell at first upon 
Giulio, and into his breast dis- 
charged the contents of three 
muskets. ‘The victim crawled to 
his sister’s room and crouched un- 
der her bed. There he was finished 
with seventy-three thrusts of white 
arms, encouraged all the time 
by Vittoria, anxiously repeating— 
“Forgive, Giulio; beg God’s mer- 
cy, and willingly accept death for 
his sake.” 

It is recorded in the life of her 
sainted brother, the Bishop of Fos- 
sombrone, that, upon the death of 
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the duke, he without delay wrote to 
his sister, exhorting her to amend 
her life, and devote herself to 
works of atonement and piety; 
for, said he, “ your days will not 
be many.” And we haye it from 
authenticated records of those times 
that she did truly repent of her 
worldliness, and, having placed her- 
self under the protection of the Re- 
public of Venice, retired to Padua, 
where she lived. in great retire- 
ment, dividing her time between 
practices of devotion in the church, 
deeds of charity, and protracted 
orisons at home. She also begged 
of the Pope leave to repair to 
Rome, the asylum of the wretched, 
and spend the remainder of her life 
in a convent, for which purpose 
her generous uncle had signed a 
remittance of five hundred gold 
crowns on the very day he re- 
ceived the sad account of her 
death. Her brother, the bishop, 
had so strong a presentiment, some 
say a revelation from above, of the 
impending catastrophe, that on the 
22d of December he ordered spe- 
cial prayers to be offered by the 
clergy of his diocese in her be- 
half. 

And she did fall a victim to Lu- 
dovico’s dagger on the 22d of that 
month ! 

After Giulio had breathed his 
last, bathed in his own blood, 
Count Paganello, one of Live- 
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rotto’s band, took hold of the de- 
voted woman by both arms, and 
holding her in the kneeling posture 
in which she had been found at 
her prayers, bade one of his bra- 
voes to tear open her dress on the 
right side, whereupon she indig- 
nantly protested that she should be 
allowed to die in her dress, as it 
became an honest woman and the 
wife of Giordano Orsini! The 
brute plunged a stiletto into her 
bosom, and kept trepanning to- 
wards the left side in search of the 
heart. She offered no resistance, 
but during the horrid butchery of 
her form she ceased not repeating, 
“T pardon you, even as I beg of 
God to forgive me Jesus! 

Jesus! . Mercy and for- 
giveness!” And with these words 
of forgiveness dying on her lips she 
fell lifeless on the floor. 

Thus ended, by a cruel death, 
yet heroically met, one of the most 
remarkable women of her time—a 
woman renowned for her admira- 
ble beauty, talents, and misguided 
ambition. Having been the pet of 
European society, she died almost 
an outlaw; the niece of Pope Six- 
tus V., she died without a home of 
her own; a lamentable instance of 
the ignominious end awaiting those 
who have been endowed by a kind 
Providence with the noblest of 
gifts, but have made a wrong use 
of them. 
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Some few years ago a pilgrim 
sailed across the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, smitten with the love 
of the cross, and bearing in his hand 
“the banner with the strange device.” 

It was a lovely summer's eve- 
ning. The fierce African sun was 
sinking to his rest behind the hill 
on which the ruins of the old city 
of Hippo stand; and as the pilgrim, 
who had climbed to its summit, 
stood gazing around him, the glow 
of the western sky bathed his dusty 
garments in a golden light, touch- 
ing the ruins with a splendor of its 
own, and lighting up the sea, that 
heaved gently down below, with 
the brightness of amber and gold. 

This, then, was all that remained 
of the proud old’ city whose name 
Augustine had made famous to the 
end of time! 

These crumbling walls were once 
the school where he taught, the 
halls where his youthful eloquence 
fired the hearts of the great scho- 
lars of the day; here were the baths 
where he lounged in his idle hours 
with pleasure-loving companions ; 
here the streets where every day he 
came and went from Monica’s quiet 
home to the busy haunts of learn- 
ing, of sophistry, and science; here 
was the place where she had wept 
so bitterly over him, the spot where 
that salutary fountain of a moth- 
er’s tears had had its source; here 
he had sinned; hence he had gone 
forth in search of truth, and, hav- 
ing found it, hither he had come 
back, transformed into a confessor 
and a doctor of the church; here, 
finally, he died, full of years, 
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leaving behind him a name great 
amongst the greatest saints whom 
the church has raised to her altars. 

And what now remained to Afri- 
ca of this light which had shed 
such glory on her church? Where 
did his memory live? And the faith 
that he had practised—whither had 
it fled ? 

The pilgrim sat down upon a 
stone, and, after indulging in reflec- 
tions such as these for some time, 
he rose and descended slowly to- 
wards the plain. 

Was it a fancy born of recent 
musings, or did he hear a voice is- 
suing from the massive fragment 
of a wall which still supported a 
majestic dome, once probably the 
therme of the luxurious and 
wealthy citizens of Hippo? Did 
he really see a light burning, or 
was it an hallucination born of the 
mystic hour and the suggestive 
surroundings? He drew closer, 
looked in, and beheld two white- 
bearded Arabs placing each a light 
on the highest point of the wall. 
Was it some idolatrous rite, a spell, 
or an incantation they were per- 
forming? 

“ What are you doing ?” inquired 
the pilgrim. 

“We are burning lights to the 
great Christian,” was the reply. 

“Who is that? What is his 
name ?” 

“We do not know it; but we 
honor him because our fathers 
taught us to do so.” 

So, then, the memory of Augus- 
tine survived in the land, though 
his name had perished! 
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The pilgrim murmured a prayer 
to the great Christian, as the Arabs 
called him, and turned away, car- 
rying in his heart a hope that he 
had not known an hour ago—a 
hope that Augustine was still 
watching for the resurrection of 
the cross in the land of his birth, 
and hastening its advent by his in- 
tercession at the throne of Him 
whom he described as “ patient be- 
cause he is eternal.” 

It is a fact, as striking as it is 
consoling, that within the last few 
years the faith has been making rapid 
conquests amidst the barbarous na- 
tions, where in the days of S, Au- 
gustine, and long after, it flourished 
so magnificently, Perhaps it is 
more surprising tuat this result 
should not have been universal af- 
ter nearly half a century of the 
rule of a Catholic power; but the 
mistaken policy of the French gov- 
ernment, and, alas! we must add, 
the evil example of the French 
themselves, instead of breaking 
down existing barriers, have rais- 
ed new and insurmountable ones 
against the spread of Christianity 
amohgst the conquered tribes. 
France proclaimed her intention 
of not alone tolerating, but pro- 
tecting, Islamism throughout her 
African dominion. She carried 
this policy so far for many years 
that it was made punishable by 
French law to convert a Mussul- 
man to the Catholic faith, whilst, 
on the other hand, it was perfectly 
lawful for any number of Catholics 
to turn Mussulmans. The priests 
who went out as missionaries were 
thwarted at every step by the 
French authorities. ‘“ Our adver- 
saries, the men who worry us and 
stand in the way of our making 
converts, are not the Arabs or even 
their marabouts,” said one of 
these devoted men to us only a 
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few days ago; “ it is our own coun- 
trymen, Frenchmen calling them- 
selves Catholics, whom we have 
chiefly to contend against.” And 
he went on to describe how, during 
the famine of 1867, when the Arabs 
were dying like flies all over the 
country, the French authorities 
were constantly on the alert to 
prevent the missionaries baptizing 
them, even in extremis. ‘They ac- 
tually sent detachments of spahees 
to the various places where the 
poor famine-stricker creatures con- 
gregated in greater numbers to die; 
and when the priest was seen ap- 
proaching them, as they lay gasp- 
ing in their agony, the soldiers 
rushed forward to stop him from 
administering the sacrament of re- 
generation. One little missionary 


father contrived to outwit the au- 
thorities, however, and, in spite of 
the lynx-eyes that were fixed on him, 
he managed to baptize numbers 


from a little bottle of water hid 
under his burnose. 

No wonder the Arabs make small 
account of men who set such piti- 
ful store by their religion. They 
call the French “sons of Satan,” 
and the French priests and good 
Christians among the seculars will 
tell you themselves that the name 
is well deserved ; that the employees 
of the government, military and 
civil, make the most deplorable im- 
pression on the natives, and by 
their lives present a practical exam- 
ple of all the vices which it is the 
boast of civilization to destroy. 
They are so untruthful that the 
French missionaries declare they 
surpass even the Arabs in lies. 
The Arab is abstemious by nature, 
and the law of the Koran compels 
him to the most rigid sobriety; the 
Christians give him an example of ex- 
cesses in eating and drinking which 
excite his disgust and contempt. 
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There is a legend current amongst 
the Arabs in the French dominions 
that on a certain day Mahomet will 
arise and precipitate the sons of 
Satan intothe sea. When a French- 
man, in answer to this prophecy, 
points to the strength of his gov- 
ernment, its enormous resources, 
the power of steam, and the monu- 
ments he has built in Algeria, the 
Mussulman with grim contempt 
replies in his grave, sullen way: 
“ Look at the ruins of the old Ro- 
man monuments! They were might- 
ier than any you have raised; and 
yet, behold, they lie in ruins through- 
out the Jand, because Allah so will- 
ed. It is written: Allah will cast 
you into the sea as he did the Ro- 
mans.” 

All those who can speak from 
experience agree that there are no 
people so difficult to evangelize as 
the Mussulmans; the pure idolater 
is comparatively an easy conquest 
to the missionary, but it requires 
almost the miraculous intervention 
of divine grace to make the light 
of the Gospel penetrate the stolid 
fatalism of the Mahometan. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
the reception of truth in the Arab 
is the intuitive pride of race which 
arms him against the idea of receiv- 
ing religious instruction from a race 
of men whom he despises with a 
scorn which is actually a part of 
his religion, and who in their turn 
look down on the children of the 
desert, and treat their manners and 
customs with contempt. In order 
to overcome this first obstacle to- 
wards the success of their ministry, 
the missionaries conceived the idea 
of identifying themselves, as far as 
possible, with the natives, adopting 
their dress, their manner of eating 
and sleeping, and in every way 
assimilating outwardly their daily 
lives to theirs. 
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They tried it, and the system has 
already worked wonders. How, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise? If 
faith can move mountains, cannot 
love melt them? Love, the irre- 
sistible, the conqueror who subdues 
all hard things in this hard world— 
why should it fail with these men, 
who have human souls like our 
own, fashioned after the likeness 
of our common God? Just five 
years ago a handful of priests, 
Frenchmen, gone mad with the 
sweet folly of the cross, heard of 
how these Arabs could not be per- 
suaded to receive the message of 
Christ crucified, but repulsed every 
effort to reach them. They were 
seized with a sudden desire to go 
and try if they could not succeed 
where others had failed; so they of- 
fered themselves to the Archbishop 
of Algiers as missionaries in his 
diocese. The offer was gladly ac- 


cepted; but when the first present- 


ed himself to obtain faculties for 
saying Mass in the.villages outside 
Algiers and in the desert, the arch- 
bishop signed the permission with 
the words visum pro martyrio, and, 
handing it to the young apostle, 
said: “ Do you accept on these con- 
ditions ?” 

“ Monseigneur, it is for that I 
have come,” was the joyous reply. 
And truly, amongst all the perilous 
missions which every day lure brave 
souls to court the palm of martyr- 
dom, there is nut one where the 
chances are more in favor of gain- 
ing it than in this mission of Sahara, 
where the burning sun of Africa, 
added to material privations that 
are absolutely incredible, makes 
the life of the most fortunate mis- 
sionary a slow and daily martyr- 
dom. His first task, in preparation 
for becoming a missionary, is to 
master the language and to acquire 
some knowledge of the healing art, 
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of herbs and medicine; then he 
dons the dress of the Arabs, which, 
conforming in all things to their 
customs, he does not quit even at 
night, but sleeps in it on the ground ; 
he builds himself a tent like theirs, 
and, in order to disarm suspicion, 
lives for some time in their midst 
without making the least attempt 
at converting them; he does not 
even court their acquaintance, but 
waits patiently for an opportunity 
to draw them towards him; this 
generally comes in the form of a 
sick person whom the stranger of- 
fers to help and very frequently 
cures, or at least alleviates, cleanli- 
ness and the action of pure water 
often proving the only remedy re- 
quired. The patient, in his grati- 
tude, offers some present, either in 
money, stuffs, or eatables, which 
the stranger with gentle indignation 
refuses. Then follows some such 
dialogue as this: “What! you re- 


fuse my thank-offering? Who, then, 
pays you ?” « 
“* God, the true God of the Chris- 


tians. I have left country and 
family and home, and all my heart 
loves best, for his sake and for his 
service; do you think you or any 
man living can pay me for this ?” 

“ What are you, then?” demands 
the astonished Arab. 

“T am a marabout of Jesus 
Christ.” And the Mussulman re- 
tires in great wonder as to what sort 
of a religion it can be whose mara- 
bouts take neither money nor goods 
for their services. He tells the sto- 
ry to the neighbors, and by degrees 
all the sick and maimed of the dis- 
trict come trooping to the missiona- 
ry’s door. He tends them with un- 
tiring charity. Nothing disgusts him ; 
the more loathsome the ulcers, the 
more wretched the sufferer, the more 
tenderness he lavishes on them. 

Soon his hut is the rendezvous 
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of all those who have ailments or 
wounds for miles round ; and though 
they entreat him, sometimes on 
their knees, to accept some token 
of thanks for his services, he re- 
mains inexorable, returning always 
the same answer: “I serve the God 
of heaven and earth; the kings of 
this world are too poor to pay me.” 

He leads this life for fifteen 
months before taking his vows as a 
missionary. When he has bound 
himself to the heroic apostleship, 
he is in due time ordained, if not 
already a priest, and goes forth, in 
company with two other priests, to 
establish a mission in some given 
spot of Sahara or Soodan, these des- 
olated regions being the appointed 
field of their labors. The little 
community follows exactly the 
same line of conduct in the begin- 
ning of its installation as above de- 
scribed; they keep strictly aloof 
until, by dint of disinterestedness 
and of devotion and skilful care of 
the sick, they have disarmed the 
fierce mistrust of the “true believ- 
ers,” and convinced them that they 
are not civil functionaries or in 
any way connected with the gov- 
ernment. The Arab’s horror of 
everybody and of everything ema- 
nating from French headquarters 
partakes of the intense character 
of his fanaticism in religious mat- 
ters. By degrees the natives be- 
come passionately attached to the 
foreign marabouts, who have now to 
put limits to the gratitude which 
would invest them with semi-divitie 
attributes. The great aim of the 
missionaries is of course to get pos- 
session of the children, so as to form 
a generation of future missionaries. 
Nothing short of this will plant the 
cross in Africa, and, while securing 
the spiritual regeneration of the 
country, restore to that luxuriant 
soil its ancient fertility. Once recon- 
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ciled to civilization by Christianity, 
those two millions of natives, who 
are now in a state of chronic sup- 
pressed rebellion against their con- 
querors, would be disarmed and 
their energies turned to the culti- 
vation of the land and the devel- 
opment of its rich resources by 
means of agricultural implements 
and science which the French could 
impart to them. Nor is it well to 
treat with utter contempt the no- 
tion of a successful rebellion in 
Algeria. At the present moment 
such an event would be probably 
impossible; but there is no reason 
why it should be so in years hence. 
The Arabs are as yet not well pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition; 
but they are making yearly large 
purchases in this line at Morocco 
and Tunis, and the study of Euro- 
pean military science is steadily 
progressing. The deep-seated ha- 
tred of the Mussulmans for the 
yoke of the stranger is moreover as 
intense as in the first days of their 
bondage; and if even to-morrow, 
unprepared as they are materially, 
the “ holy war ” were proclaimed, it 
would rouse the population to a man. 
The marabouts would get upon 
the minarets, and send forth the 
call to every son of Mahomet to 
arise and fight against the sons of 
the devil, proclaiming the talisma- 
nic promise of the Koran: “ Every 
true believer who falls in the holy 
war is admitted at once into the 
paradise of Mahomet.” The num- 
ber who would call on the prophet 
to fulfil the promise would no doubt 
be enormous, and the French would 
in all human probability remain 
masters of the desert; but a king- 
dom held on such tenure as this 
state of feeling involves is at best 
but asorry conquest. Ifthe Gospel 
had been, we do not even say enforc- 
ed, but simply encouraged and zeal- 
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ously taught, by the conquerors, their 
position would be a very different 
one in Algerianow. Afterall, there 
is no diplomatist like holy church. 
“ Our little systems have their day ” 
and fall to pieces one after another, 
perishing with the ambitions and 
feuds and enthusiasms that gave 
them birth, and leave the world 
pretty much as they found it; but 
the power of the Gospel grows and 
endures and fructifies wherever its 
divine policy penetrates. No human 
legislation, be it ever so wise, can 
cope with this divine legislator; 
none other can take the sting out 
of defeat, can make the conquerors 
loved by the conquered, and turn 
the chains of captivity from iron to 
silk. Even on the lowest ground, 
in mere self-interest, governments 
would do well to constitute tnem- 
selves the standard-bearers of the 
King who rules by love, and sub- 
dues the stubborn: pride of men 
by first winning their hearts. “The 
supremacy of this power of love is 
nowhere more strikingly exempli- 
fied than amidst these barbarous 
Arab tribes. 

The story of every little dark- 
eyed waif sheltered at the Orphan- 
age of S. Charles, lately established 
outside Algiers, would furnish a 
volume in itself; but an incident 
connected with the admission of 
one of them, and related to us a 
few days ago by a missionary just 
returned, is so characteristic that 
we are tempted to relate it. The 
archbishop was making a visitation 
in the poor villages sixty miles be- 
yond Algiers; the priest presented 
to him a miserable-looking little 
object whose parents still lived ina 
neighboring desert.tribe, but who 
had cast off the child because of its 
sickliness and their poverty. Could 
his lordship possibly get him taken 
in as an orphan? The thing was 





not easy; for every spot was full, 
and the fact of the parents being 
still alive militated against the 
claim of the little, forlorn creature. 
But the archbishop’s heart was 
touched. He said he would arrange 
it somehow; let the boy be sent 
on to Ben-Aknoun at once. This, 
however, was easier said than 
done; who would take charge of 
him on such a long journey? His 
grace’s carriage (a private convey- 
ance dignified by that name) was 
at the door. “ Put him in; I will 
take him,” he said, looking kindly 
at the small face with the great 
dark eyes that were staring wistfully 
up at him. But the priest and every 
one present exclaimed at the idea 
of this. The Arabs are proverbial 
for the amount of light infantry 
which they carry about with them 
in their hair and their rags; and 
the fact of their presence in myriads 
on the person of this little believer 
The 


was evident to the naked eye. 
archbishop, however, nothing daunt- 
ed, ordered him to be placed in 
the carriage; then, finding no one 
would obey him, he caught up the 
little fellow in his arms, embraced 
him tenderly amidst the horrified 


protestations of the priest and 
others, carried him to the carriage, 
seated him comfortably, and then 
got in himself and away they drove. 
A large crowd had assembled to see 
the great marabout depart, and 
stood looking on the extraordinary 
scene in amazement. A few days 
later several of them came to see 
the priest, and ask te Ve instructed 
in the religion whici. works such 
miracles in the hearts of men, and 
to offer their children to be brought 
up Christians. 

This Orphanage of S. Charles is 
the most precious institution which 
Catholic zeal has so far established 
in Algiers. It comprises a school 
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for boys, and one for girls conduct- 
ed bynuns. The description of the 
life there sounds like some beauti- 
ful old Bible legend. It is a life of 
constant privation, toil, and suffer- 
ing, both for the fathers and for the 
sisters; but the results as regards 
the children are so abundant and 
consoling that the missionaries are 
sometimes moved to exclaim, 
“Verily, we have had our reward !”’ 

The full-grown Arab is perhaps 
as wretched a specimen of unre- 
generate human nature as the 
world can furnish. Every vice 
seems natural to him, except glut- 
tony, which he only acquires with 
the spurious civilization imported 
by his conquerors. He is relentless 
and vindictive; false, avaricious, 
cruel, and utterly devoid of any idea 
of morality; yet the children of 
these men and women are like vir- 
gin soil on which no evil seed has 
ever fallen. Their docility is mar- 
vellous, their capacity for gratitude 
indescribably touching, and their 
religious sense deep, lively, and af- 
fective. They accept the teaching 
of the missionaries and the nuns as 
if piety were an inherited instinct 
in them; and the truths of our holy 
faith act upon their minds with the 
power of seen realities. 

One of the fathers told us, as an 
instance of this, that the children 
were allowed to play in the fruit 
garden once when the trees were in 
full bearing; and not a single fig, 
orange, or any other fruit being 
touched, some visitor asked the 
children in surprise if they never 
pulled any when their superiors 
were not looking; but they an- 
swered in evident astonishment : 
“Oh! no; God would see us, and 
he would be angry!” We quite 
agreed with the narrator that such 
a general example of obedience 
and self-denial from such a princi- 
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ple might be vainly sought for in 
our most carefully-taught schools 
in Europe and—would it be a 
calumny to add ?—America. The 
children also show a spirit of sacri- 
fice that is very striking, the girls 
especially. If they are ill and 
some nauseous medicine is pre- 
sented to them, the little things 
seize the cup with avidity, and 
with a word, such as “For thee, 
dear Jesus!” drain it off at once. 
They realize so clearly that every 
correction imposed on them is for 
their good that it is nothing rare to 
see them go to the presiding fa- 
ther or sister and ask to be punish- 
ed when they have committed some 
little misdemeanor unobserved. 
One little mite of six felt very 
sulky towards a companion, and, 
after a short and vain struggle to 
overcome herself, she went to the 
nun and begged to be whipped, 
“because she could not make the 
devil go away.” Their vivid Orien- 
tal imaginations paint all the terri- 
ble and beautiful truths of the faith 
in colors that have the living glow 
of visible pictures. They have the 
tenderest devotion to our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, and no- 
thing pleases them more than to be 
allowed to spend their hour of re- 
creation in prayer before the tab- 
ernacle. Their sense of gratitude 
for the blessing of the faith makes 
them long with an indescribable 
yearning to share it with their peo- 
ple. All their prayers and little sac- 
rifices are offered up with this in- 
tention. Those among them who 
were old enough to remember the 
wretchedness they were rescued 
from, speak of it continually with 
the most touching gratitude to God 
and their instructors. One of their 
greatest: pleasures is to count over 
the good things they have received 
from God. A sister overheard two 
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of them one day summing them up 
as follows:“ He gives us bread and 
the sunshine and a house; he has 
preserved us from dying in the 
night-time; he prevents the sea 
overflowing and drowning us; he 
has given us monseigneur and our 
mammas [the nuns]; he came on 
earth to teach us to be obedient ; 
he brought us the Gospel; he has 
given us the Blessed Virgin to be 
our mamma, and then our angels, 
and then the Holy Father; he for- 
gives us our sins; he has given us 
sacraments for our soul and body; 
he stays always with us in the cha- 
pel; he is keeping our place in 
heaven; he looks at us when we 
are naughty, and that makes us 
sorry, and then he forgives us.” 
And so they go on composing can- 
ticles out of their innocent hearts 
that must make sweet music in His 
ears who so loved the little ones. 
The deaths of some of these lit- 
tle barbarians are as lovely as any 
we read of in the lives of the 
saints. One of them, who was 
baptized by the name of Amelia, 
has left a memory that will long 
be cherished in Ben-Aknoun. She 
was dying of a lingering, terrible 
disease; but her sufferings never 
once provoked a murmur. She was 
as gay as a little bird and as gentle 
as a lamb; her only longing was to 
see God. “And what will you do 
besides in heaven?” asked one of 
her companions. “I will walk 
about with the angels,” she replied, 
“and be on the watch to meet our 
mammas when they come to the 
beautiful gates.” In her sleep she 
used to pray still; many a time 
the nuns found her muttering her 
rosary with clasped hands while 
sleeping the sound sleep of a tired 
child. She fought against death 
as long as she could, insisting on 
getting up and going to the chapel, 
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where sometimes she would lie ex- 
hausted with pain and weakness on 
the step of the altar, breathing her 
prayers softly until she dropped 
asleep. Her only fear was lest she 
should not make her First Commu- 
nion before she died; but her ex- 
treme youth (she was not quite 
eight years old) was compensated 
for by her ardent piety. They 
gave her our Blessed Lord after 
giving her Extreme Unction. The 
expression of her face was seraphic 
in its joy and peace. All her little 
companions were kneeling round 
her bed, their eyes fixed in admira- 
tion on the beaming countenance 
of the dying child. One of them, 
called Anna, who was her chosen 
friend, an orphan from a remote 
Gesert tribe like herself, drew near 
to say good-by. The two children 
clasped each other in silence; but 
when they parted, the tears were 
streaming down Amelia’s cheeks. 


“Why did you make her cry, my 
child ?” whispered the nun to Anna 


reproachfully. “I did not do it on 
purpose,” was the reply. “I only 
said, ‘O Amelia! you are too 
happy; why can’t you take me with 
you?’ and then we both cried.” 
‘The happy little sufferer lingered 
on in great pain for another day 
and night, constantly kissing her 
crucifix, thanking those around her 
for their kindness and patience. 
Towards the evening of the se- 
cond day the pains grew rapidly 
worse, and she entreated to be car- 
ried to the chapel, that she might 
look once more upon the taberna- 
cle. The nun took her in her 
arms, and laid her on the step of 
the altar, when her sufferings in- 
stantly ceased, and she sank into a 
sleep which they thought was the 
lastone. She was carried back and 
laid on her bed, but soon opened 
her eyes with a look of ecstatic 
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joy, and cried out, gazing upwards, 
“See! how beautifully it shines. 
And the music—do you hear? Oh! 
it is the Gloria in Excelsis.” No 
one heard anything; only Aer ears 
were opened to the heavenly har- 
monies that were sounding through 
the half-open doors of Paradise. 
She continued listening with the 
same rapt expression of delight, 
and then, clasping her little hands 
together, she cried, “ Alleluia! al- 
leluia!” and fell back and spoke 
no more. She had passed the 
golden portals; the glories of hea- 
ven were visible to her now. 

What wonder if the apostolic 
souls who reap such harvests as 
these count their labors light, and 
rejoice in the midst of their pov- 
erty and self-imposed martyrdom ! 

But there are homelier and less 
pathetic joys in the Orphanage 
every now and then than these 
blessed deaths. When the boys 
and girls have learnt all they need 
learn, and have come to the age 
when they must leave the fathers 
and the nuns, they are perfectly 
free to return to their native tribes ; 
and it is a convincing argument in 
favor of the strength of their new- 
ly-acquired principles and affec- 
tions that they almost invariably 
refuse to do so. The proportion 
of those who go back to the old 
life is one in every hundred. The 
next thing to be considered is what 
to do with those who refuse to go 
back. The plan of marrying the 
orphans amongst each other sug- 
gested itself as the most practical 
method of securing lasting results 
from their Christian education. The 
chief difficulty in the execution of 
this plan was the reluctance of the 
Arab girls to marry men of their 
own race; they had learned the 
privileges which women owe to 
Christianity, and they had no mind 
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to forego their dignity and equality, 
and sink back into the degraded 
position of an Arab’s wife. “We 
will not marry to be beaten,” they 
argued. ‘“ Find us Frenchmen, and 
we will marry them and be good 
wives.” No doubt they would, but 
the Frenchmen unfortunately could 
not be induced to take this view 
of the case; and it required all 
the influence of their superiors 
to make the girls understand that 
Christianity, in raising woman from 
the condition of a slave to that of 
man’s. equal, compels him to re- 
spect and cherish her. 

The way in which the courtship 
and marriage proceed between the 
sons and daughters of the great 
marabout (as the archbishop is 
called) is curious in its picturesque 
simplicity. 

A band of fifteen couples were 
lately married from the Orphanage 
of Ben-Aknoun. The fathers in- 
formed the archbishop they had 
fifteen excellent boys who were 
about to leave, and whom they wish- 
ed to find wives for and settle in 
the nearest Christian village. The 
archbishop asked the superior of 
the girls’ school if she could supply 
fifteen maidens who would go and 
share the humble homes of their 
brother orphans. 

The superior replied that she 
had precisely the number required— 
girls who must leave the shelter of 
the convent in a few months, and 
whom she was most anxious to see 
provided for. The grapes were ripe, 
and the vintage, which was close 
at hand, would furnish an oppor- 
tunity for a meeting between the 
parties. So one morning, in the 
cool, sweet dawn, they set out to the 
vineyard, the maidens conducted 
by a sister, the youths by one of 
the priests; the latter took cone 
side and culled the grapes, while 
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at the other side the maidens gath- 
ered up the branches and bound 
them into bundles. As_ they 
went they sang hymns and can- 
ticles to lighten their labor; and 
when the day’s task was done, they 
left the vineyard in two distinct 
bands, as they had come, and re- 
turned to their separate convents. 

“Well,” said Mgr. de la Vigerie 
to the presiding father next day, 
“have the young men chosen each 
his maiden, and is the choice ap- 
proved ?” 

“Alas! monseigneur, they did 
not even look at each other,” re- 
plied the disconsolate matchmaker. 
“ They never raised their eyes from 
their work. Sister C and I 
watched them like lynxes.” 

“You have brought up the chil- 
dren too well, my good father,” 
cried the archbishop in despair. 
“What is to be done with them 
now ?” 

“ Have a little patience, my lord, 
and it will come in good time,” re- 
plied the father encouragingly. 

Next day the two bands of maid- 
ens and youths sallied forth again 
to the vineyard, and so everyday 
for a week. 

Then the father came in triumph 
to the archbishop to announce the 
successful issue of the scheme. 
One by one the youths had _ pluck- 
ed up courage and peeped through 
the tendrils of the vine, and, thanks 
to some magnetic sympathy, two 
dark eyes had been simultaneously 
raised to meet theirs, and they 
smiled at each other. A little fur- 
ther on the green leaves were flut- 
tered by a whisper asking the fair 
one’sname; she told it, and another 
whisper told her his. So the flow- 
er blossomed in the thirty young 
hearts, and the priest and the sister 
who watched the gentle growth 
looked on delighted. 
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But what wily diplomatists they 
are, these holy missionaries! How 
they know the human heart, and 
how cunningly they can play upon 
it! Nota word did they say ; but, 
feigning complete blindness to the 
pretty litthe comedy, marshalled 
the laborers home as if nothing had 
occurred to change the still current 
of their young lives. A month 
went by, and then, when the time 
came for the youths to leave the 
Orphanage, the father inquired, with 
seeming innocence, if they thought 
of marriage by and by. 

The question was evaded at first 
shyly; then by degrees the confes- 
sion came out—they had each deter- 
mined to marry one of the maidens 
of the vineyard. The father threw 
up his hands in amazement, shook 
his head, and expressed grave 
doubts as to the possibility of their 
obtaining such a prize. These maid- 
ens were pearls worthy to be set in 
fine gold; they had been reared 
like delicate plants in the shadow 
of the sanctuary ; their hearts were 
pure as lilies, guileless as the flow- 
ers of the field; they were strong in 
faith and adorned with all the vir- 
tues. Were poor Arab youths wor- 
thy of such wives? But, brave 
with the boldness of true love, the 
suitors answered in one voice: 
“We will be worthy; we will work 
for them and serve them faithfully ; 
we will love them and be fathers 
and mothers tothem! Give us the 
maidens of the vineyard !” 

The missionary heaved a sigh, 
looked mightily perplexed, but 
promised to speak to the archbishop 
and see what could be done. After 
several solemn interviews, in which 
the young men were severely cate- 
chised and warned, and made to 
pledge themselves to strive with all 
their might to make the maidens 
happy, to treat them reverently, 
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and serve them humbly, the arch- 
bishop undertook to intercede for 
them. The fair ones, being of the 
race of Eve, were a trifle coy at 
first ; but soon the truth was elicited, 
and each confessed that, since she 
needs must marry some one, Ben- 
Aissa, or Hassan, or Scheriff, would 
be less distasteful than another. 
So the great affair was settled, and 
soon came the day of the weddings. 
The archbishop himself was to per- 
form the ceremony. 

The fathers and sisters were 
afoot before sunrise, you may be 
sure; for what an event was this! 
Fifteen Christian marriages cele- 
brated between the children of this 
fallen race of idolaters! And now 
see! the two processions are ap- 
proaching the church, the bride- 
grooms draped in the native white 
burnose, with the scarlet turban on 
their heads; the brides clad in 
spotless white, a soft white veil 
crowned with white flowers cover- 
ing them from head to foot. Slow- 
ly, with the simple majesty inherent 
in their race, they advance to the 
altar and kneel side by side before 
the archbishop, who stands await- 
ing them, robed in his gala vest- 
ments. He looks down upon the 
thirty young souls whom his love 
has brought here to the foot of the 
altar—the altar of the true God; 
thirty souls whom he has had the 
unspeakable joy and happiness of 
rescuing from misery in this life 
and—may he not hope ?—in the next. 
He must speak a few words to 
them. He tries; but the father’s 
heart is too full. The tears start to 
his eyes and course down those 
careworn cheeks; he goes from one 
to the other, and silently presses 
his hands on the head of each. 
The marriage rite begins; the bless- 
ing of the God of Abraham is call- 
ed down upon this new seed that 
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has sprung up in the parched land 
of the patriarch, once so fertile in 
saints; the music plays, and songs 
of rejoicing resound on every side 
as the fifteen brides issue from the 
church with their bridegrooms. 

And now do you care to follow 
them to their new homes, and to 
see where their after-life is cast? 
The earthly providence which has 
so tenderly fostered them thus far 
follows them still into the wide 
world where they have embarked. 

The archbishop’s plan from the 
start was to found Christian vil- 
lages in the desert, and to people 
them with these new Christians 
educated by the missionaries. The 
cost of founding a village, includ- 
ing the purchase of the land, the 
building of twenty-five huts, fur- 
nishing the inhabitants with Euro- 
pean implements of labor, building 
a littke church and a house for the 
fathers and one for the sisters, an 
enclosure for the cattle, a well to 
supply that first element of life and 
comfort—pure water in abundance 
—amounts to forty thousand francs 
(or say eight thousand dollars), and 
this only with the utmost economy. 
The Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith—that glorious institution, 
to which Christendom owes a debt 
that can only be paid in heaven— 
comes nobly to the assistance of 
Mgr. de la Vigerie. He supplies 
the rest himself out of the resources 
of his apostolic heart, so inexhausti- 
ble in its ingenious devices of char- 
ity; he prays and begs, and sends 
his missionaries all over the world 
begging. 

One of tifem has lately come 
over to Paris on that most heroic 
of Christian enterprises—a begging 
tour—and has brought with him a 
little black boy from ‘Timbuctoo, 
who had been bought and sold 
seven times before falling into the 
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hands of these new masters for the 
sum of three hundred francs. He is 
not yet ten years old—a mild-faced 
little fellow, who, when you ask him 
in French if he likes the father, an- 
swers by a grin too significant to 
need further comment, as he turns 
his ebony face up to Pére B 
and wriggles a little closer to him. 
Pére B-— told us the child be- 
longed to a man-eating tribe, and 
turned up the corner of his lip to 
show some particular formation of 
the teeth peculiar to that amiable 
race of gourmands. He says that 
the same charming docility which 
marks the young Arabs is observa- 
ble in most of the savage tribes; 
they are far more susceptive and 
easily moulded and impressed than 
the children of the civilized races. 
The capture and purchase of 
these unhappy little slaves all along 
the coastand in the northern parts of 
Africa is part of the mission which 
brings the fathers the greatest con- 
solation. It is of course attended 
with immense risk, sometimes dan- 
ger even to life; but the human 
merchandise which they thus ob- 
tain “is worth it all and ten times 
more,” the Pére B declared 
emphatically, as he dilated on the 
fervor of these poor children’s faith 
and the intensity of their gratitade. 
The great and constant want for 
the carrying on of the mission is— 
need we mention it in this XIXth 
century, when we can scarcely save 
our own souls, much less our neigh- 
bors’, without it ?—money. People 
say money is the root of all evi!; 
but really, when one sees what pre- 
cious immortal goods it can buy, 
one is tempted to declare it the 
root of all good. The archbishop 
has recently sent one of his mis- 
sionaries, the Pére C , to beg in 
America, and we are heartily glad 
to hear it. A French priest, speak- 
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ing about begging for good works 
the other day, said to the writer: 
“T wish I could go to America and 
make the round of the States with 
my hat in my hand. They are a 
delightful people to beg of. Some- 
how they are so sympathetic to 
the Catholic principle embodied in 
begging for our Lord that they 
take all the sting out of it for one; 
but, oh! what a bitter cud it is to 
chew in Europe.” We hope the 
good father’s experience did not 
represent the general one on the 
latter point, but is well founded as 
to the generous spontaneity of our 
American fellow-Catholics towards 
those who have “ held out the hat” 
to them in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Sweet bond of charity! 
how it welds the nations together, 
casting its silver nets and drawing 
all hearts into its meshes! It 
matters not whether the fisher come 
from a near country united to us 


by ties of blood or clanship, or 
from some distant clime where the 
very face of man is scarce that of 
a brother whom we recognize; he 
comes in the name of our common 
Lord, and asks us to help in the 
saving of souls that cost as dear to 


ransom as ours. He may labor 
sometimes all the night, and take 
nothing ; but the dawn comes, when 
he meets Jesus in the persons of 
those generous souls who love him 
and have his interests at heart, and 
are always ready to befriend him ; 
and then the net is cast into deep 
waters, and the draught is plentiful. 
‘Can we fancy a sweeter reward to 
stimulate our zeal in helping the 
divine Mendicant who holds out 
his hand to us for an alms than 
the scene which at this moment 
many multitudes of these faithful 
souls may contemplate in imagina- 
tion as they have helped to create it. 

A gathering of small, low houses 
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—huts, if you like—set in smiling 
patches of garden round a central 
building whose spire, pointing like 
a silent finger to the skies, tells us 
at once its character and destina- 
tion. The time is towards sundown ; 
the bell breaks the stillness of the 
desert air, and with its silvery tongue 
calls the villagérs to prayer. The 
entire population, old and young, - 
leave their work and rise obedient 
to the summons; the children quit 
their play and troop on together, 
while the elders follow with grave 
steps. The priest is kneeling before 
the altar, where the lamp of the 
sanctuary, like a throb of the Sacred 
Heart within the tabernacle, sheds 
its solemn radiance in the twilight. 
The father begins the evening pray- 
er; pardon is asked for the sins and 
forgettings of the day, thanks are 
offered up for its helps and mercies, 
blessings are invoked on the family 
assembled, then on thz benefactors 
far away. One whoassisted at this 
idyl in the desert declares that 
when he heard the officiating priest 
call down the blessing of the Most 
High on “ all those dear benefactors 
whom we do not know, but who 
have been kind and charitable to 
us”; and when the voices of the 
Arabs answered in unison, repeating 
the prayer, he felt his heart burst- 
ing with joy at the thought that 
he was included amongst those on 
whom this blessing was nightly in- 
voked. 

The Litany of Our Lady is then 
sung, and the assistants quietly dis- 
perse and go home. The cattle are 
lowing in the park. The stars, one 
by one, are coming ovf in the lovely 
sapphire sky. Angels are flying to 
many of the white huts with gifts 
and messages. Some are speeding 
afar, eastward and westward, bear- 
ing graces just granted in answer to 
those grateful prayers; for whocan 
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tell the power of gratitude with God, 
or his loving inability to resist its 
wishes—he who was so lavish in his 
thanks for the smallest act of kind- 
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ness, nay, of courtesy, when he lived 
amongst us, and who declared that 
even a cup of cold water should 
not go without its reward ? 





ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE MISSION OF KENTUCKY. 


FROM THE FRENCH, * 


Tue Diocese of Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, is a part of that vast extent 
of country known in our ancient 
geographies by the name of Louisi- 
ana. It is situated in the centre 
of the United States of North 
America, and is bounded on the 
north by the Ohio, on the west by 
the Mississippi, on the south by the 
State of Tennessee, and on the east 
by Virginia. 

When, in 1792, it was admitted 
into the Union as a State, its popu- 
lation was about seventy thousand; 
but it has since then increased ten- 
fold. 

About twenty poor Catholic fami- 
lies from Maryland, descendants of 
the English colonists, came here to 
reside in 1785, as then good land 
could be procured here almost for 
nothing. f 

* Full title of the original publication: Origine 
et Frogrés de la Mission du Kentucky (Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique), Par un Témoin Oculaire. 
Prix, x fr. au profit de la Mission. A Paris: chez 
Adrien Le Clere, Imprimeur de N. S. P. le Pape, 
et de S, E. Mgr. le Cardinal Archevéque de Paris. 
Quai des Augustins, No. 35. 182r. 

+ And even now, for one or two dollars an acre, 
fertile land can be purchased in the vast extent of 
country watered by the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, etc.—that land which Bonaparte sold 
to the United States in 180 for ten million dollars, 
Kentucky produces in abundance all sorts of grain, 
especially corn, and also sweet potatoes, tobac- 
co, cotton, flax, hemp, and indigo. In the month of 
February the inhabitants tap the maple-tree, in or- 
der to procure a liquid which they boil until it is re- 
duced to syrup or sugar. The wild grape-vine 
grows to the height of thirty or forty feet, but the 
grapes are small and the wine acrid; moreover, 


Americans do not understand the culture of the 
vine. 


Their number rapidly increased, 
and in the year 1788 Father Whee- 
lan, an Irish Franciscan, was sent to 
them. As they were then at war 
with the natives, and as this was 
continued until 1795, this mission- 
ary, two of his successors, and the 
colonists were compelled to cross 
the hostile country to arrive at the 
mission, even on reaching which 
their lives were sometimes expos- 
ed to imminent dangers. Besides 
being at a distance from a priest, 
they had also to struggle against 
poverty, heresy, and vulgar preju- 
dices with regard to the pretended 
idolatry of Catholics, etc. Finally, 
Father Wheelan, at the expiration 
of two years and a half, abandoned 
a post so difficult to hold, without 
even the satisfaction of seeing a 
single chapel built. It was then 
impossible to find another mission- 
ary to succeed him, and the faithful 
“were afflicted because they had 
no shepherd” (Zach. x. 2). Fi- 
nally, Holy Orders were conferred 
in 1793 for the first time in this 
part of the world, where the Catho- 
lics had but so recently suffered 
under the penal laws of England. 
The illustrious Bishop Carroll, first 
bishop of Baltimore, there ordain- 
ed a priest, M. Badin, from Or- 
leans, whom he then sent to Ken- 
tucky. Besides the difficulties 
which his predecessor met, the in- 
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experience of the young ecclesias- 
tic, his slight knowledge of the 
English language and of the habits 
of the country, made his task still 
more difficult. One can easily 
conceive how painful must have 
been the situation of a novice thus 
isolated and deprived of guidance 
in a ministry the weight of which 
would have been burdensome for 
the angels even, say the holy fa- 
thers of the church. 

It is true he started from Balti- 
more with another French priest 
who was invested with the power 
of vicar-general. But this priest 
was soon discouraged by the wan- 
dering habits of the people and their 
style of life. Four months had 
scarcely elapsed when he returned 
to New Orleans. M. Badin was 
thus in sole charge of the mission 
during several years, which mission, 
since the conclusion of peace with 
the savage tribes, continually in- 
creased by the influx of the Ca- 
tholics who came here in _ large 
numbers from Maryland and other 
localities. 

In addition to the fatigue of 
travelling, to controversy with Pro- 
testants, to his pastoral solicitude, 
and to the frequent scruples of 
conscience natural to one in a situ- 
ation so critical, he had to exert 
himself still more to form new pa- 
rishes, prepare ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments at suitable distances, and 
finally to erect churches or chapels 
in the different places where the 
Catholic population established it- 
self. Nevertheless, by the divine 
mercy he obtained from time to time 
profitable advice through the let- 
ters which the charity of the neigh- 
boring priest, who, though at a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, found means 
to write him. M. Rivet, formerly 
professor of rhetoric in the College 
of Limoges, in the year 1795 came 
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to reside as curé and vicar-general 
at Post Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
in Indiana. 

But the respective needs of the 
two missions never permitted them 
to cross the desert in order to 
visit one another or to offer mu- 
tual encouragement and consola- 
tion in the Lord. Oh! how much 
anguish, how many prayers and 
tears, arise from such isolation ! 
And did not our divine Saviour 
send his disciples in couples to 
preach the Gospel ?—~mistt t/los binos 
(S. Luc. x.) 

Finally, two priests from the Dio- 
cese of Blois—MM. Fournier and 
Salmon—came successively, in the 
years 1797 and 1799, to the rescue 
of the pastor and his flock. 

Divine Providence rendered use- 
ful to Kentucky and to several 
other portions of the Diocese of 
Baltimore the talents and virtues 
of a great number of ecclesiastics 
whom the French Revolution threw 
on the shores of America. In the 
same year, 1799, there arrived a 
fourth missionary—M. Thayer, the 
Presbyterian minister of Boston, 
who was converted through the 
miracles of blessed Labre. At first 
he ridiculed this humble servant of 
God and the miracles which were 
attributed to him, but afterwards 
he investigated them with all the 
prejudices of a sectarian. He 
brought to bear upon them his 
severest criticism, and finished by 
becoming a Catholic at Rome, a 
priest at Paris, and a missionary in 
his own country, where he had for- 
merly propagated error. He found 
himself forced to write several En- 
glish works of controversy, which 
are lucid and deservedly appreciat- 
ed. His conversion, his writings, 
and his sermons excited either the 
interest or the curiosity of all class- 
es of society, and he hoped to serve 
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the cause of religion in multiplying 
himself, if one may speak thus. 
He travelled over the United 
States, Canada, and a great part of 
Europe, and died, beloved and re- 
vered, at Limerick, in Ireland. 

The missionaries of Kentucky are 
obliged to ride on horseback nearly 
every Cay of the year, and to brave 
often alone the solitude of the for- 
ests, the darkness of night, and the 
inclemency of the seasons, to min- 
ister to the sick and to visit their 
congregations on the appointed 
days.* 

Without this exactitude it would 
be difficult to assemble the families 
scattered so far apart. M. Salmon 
was without doubt an excellent ec- 
clesiastic, though but a poor horse- 
man. His zeal induced him, on the 
gth of November, 1799, to visit a 
distant parish where he was in- 
structing a Protestant who has since 
then embraced the faith. 

Being already feeble and just 
convalescing from a severe illness, 
a fall from his horse carried him to 
the grave in less than thirty-six 
hours. The accident happened 
towards noon at a little distance 
from a residence. A servant who 
found him half-dead in the woods 
went to solicit aid, which was denied 
him by an impious and cruel far- 
mer, simply because the unfortunate 
man was a priest. It was only to- 
wards night that a good Catholic 
of the neighborhood—Mr. Gwynn— 
was informed of the fact. It must 
nevertheless be admitted that this 
farmer’s revolting conduct is in 
nowise American, and can but be at- 
tributed to his individual hate for the 
true religion. Perhaps, also, he was 


* When it is necessary to cross a desert, or when 
the guide loses his way in the forest—which is of fre- 
quent occurrence—then the missionaries are obliged 
to spend the night in the woods, to sleep on the 
ground near a large fire, by the light of which they 
read their Breviary. 
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ignorant of the extremity to which 
M. Salmon was reduced. This fatal 
event, the departure of M. Thayer 
for Ireland, and the equally sudden 
death of M. Fournier in Februa- 
ry, 1803, left M. Badin for about 
seventeen months in sole charge of 
the mission, then consisting of about 
a thousand families scattered over 
a space of from seven to eight hun- 
dred square miles. The death of 
M. Rivet, which took place in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, deprived him of the 
comforting letters of this friend, 
who expired almost in the arms of 
the governor of the province, whose 
esteem and affection he enjoyed. 
At this unfortunate period the near- 
est priest was a M. Olivier from 
Nantes, an elderly gentleman, who 
resided at a distance of one hundred 
and thirty miles ‘in an Illinois village 
called Prairie du Rocher. More- 
over, he ministered to Kaskaskia, 
where the Jesuits had formerly in- 
stituted a novitiate ; Cahokia, St. 
Louis, capital of Missouri, St. Gene- 
vieve, etc., on the banks of the 
Mississippi. M. Richard, a zeal- 
ous and pious Sulpitian, resided at 
the same distance at Detroit, on 
Lake St. Clair, in Michigan. 

Finally, there were then but three 
priests in an extent of country 
larger than would be France and 
Spain if united, and which country 
constitutes to-day but one diocese, 
called Bardstown, formed in 1808 
by the reigning Pope, as will be 
seen in the sequel. 


* The city of Detroit and the church were acci- 
dentally burned seventeen yearsago. The city was 
afterwards rebuilt and captured by the English, as- 
sisted by the savages, during the last war with the 
United States. Since the conclusion of peace there 
has been a cathedral built, to which the Sovereign 
Pontiff has attached an episcopal seat in perpetui- 
ty. The missions of Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Post Vincennes were then almost entirely form- 
ed of French Canadians. With regard to all the 
territory mentioned in this narrative, one can consult 
M. Arrowsmith, an American geographer, whose 
work can be found in Parisat Dezauche’s, Rue des 
Noyers, No. 40. 
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It is true that the most distant 
parishes can be visited but seldom, 
and it is especially in these instan- 
ces that the zeal of faith and the 
fervor of piety are most evident. 

One finds a great many persons 
who undertake fatiguing trips in 
order to fulfil their Christian du- 
ties: They are seen at times to 
spend the night in church, in order 
to make sure of having access.to 
the sacred tribunal, where the mis- 
sionaries are to be found from early 
dawn. 

They are obliged to say, and 
sometimes even to chant, Mass at 
noon, and occasionally several hours 
afterwards, in order that all those 
who are prepared ‘for the tribunal 
of Penance may 4lso receive Holy 
Communion. Neither the fast, nor 
the late hour, nor the fatigues of 
the morning exempt them from in- 
structing the people; otherwise it 


would never be done, as the faith- - 


ful are assembled.but once a day. 
A sermon, or at least an impromptu 
exhortation, on controversy, morals, 
or the discipline of the church, is 
always in order. After divine ser- 
vice there are the dead to be bu- 
ried, the children to be baptized, 
marriages to be performed, etc., and 
then the departure for another sta- 
tion, which being reached the next 
day, the same services are to be re- 
peated. Often it so happens that 
there is not one day of rest during 
the entire week, especially when 
several sick persons who live far 
apart are to be visited. 

While the confessor is occupied 
with his priestly functions the 
catechists instruct the children and 
the negroes, sing canticles, and re- 
cite the rosary, etc. To in a man- 
ner fill the vacancy caused by their 
absence, the priests recommended 
public prayer in families, catechism, 
and nightly examination of con- 
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science; Mass prayers, devotions 
of S. Bridget, the litanies, spiritual 
reading on Sundays and feast-days. 
Pious persons add to this the rosa- 
ry, and their devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin causes them every day to 
recite some special prayer in her 
honor. 

The fear of God, respect for the 
priesthood, or filial piety often causes 
good Christians to bend the knee 
before their fathers and mothers, 
their sponsors, and their priests, to 
ask their blessing after prayer, in 
the streets of the city or on the 
highways. English books on con- 
troversy are being rapidly multi- 
plied, and the majority of the coun- 
try-people know how to read them, 
and there are some persons in every 
congregation who really study them 
in order to render themselves capa- 
ble of sustaining a discussion with 
Protestants. 

By this means, as also by their 
piety and honesty, they assist from 
time to time in gaining conversions 
to the faith. The number of these 
good works greatly increased when 
Providence sent to us, in 1804, a 
new missionary, M. Nérinckx, a 
Flemish priest, who pursued his 
apostolic labors unceasingly. He 
instituted three monasteries, which 
were of great benefit in educating 
poor girls, either Catholics or non- 
Catholics. These religious women, 
who are called Friends of Mary at 
the Foot of the Cross, remind us 
of the days of the primitive church. 
Their manner of life is exceedingly 
laborious; they observe perpetual 
silence, and are almost enveloped 
in their veil.* 

A short time after M. Nérincks 


*Several years previous M. Badin, after havi1- 
received the vows of a few pious persons, and having 
had donated to him a hundred acres of land. had a 
monastery built for the same purpose ; but as it was 
a frame building, it was, through the carelessness of 
the workmen, burnt before being completed. 
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arrived at the mission he was fol- 
lowed there by a colony of Trap- 
pists, and by two pious and learned 
English priests of the Order of S. 
Dominic. The one, Father Wil- 
son, afterwards became provincial; 
and Rev. Father Tuite is at pre- 
sent master of novices. The Trap- 
pists organized a school for gra- 
tuitous education, but failed to find 
among the poor Catholics of the 
neighborhood sufficient means to 
maintain this charitable institu- 
tion. Father Urbain Guillet, their 
superior, had conceived the idea of 
rendering himself useful to the 
savages by educating their children 
for them, hoping in this way to fa- 
cilitate their conversion. 

In pursuance of this idea he 
formed a new establishment near 
Cahokia. These good religious 
greatly edified the country by their 
austerity, their silence, and their 
good works; but as missions were 
not the objects of their order, they 
returned to France at the Restora- 
tion. Wesmust now speak of the 
natives, and by so doing gratify the 
very natural curiosity of our read- 
ers. The majority of the savages 
believe in the existence, in the 
spirituality, and in the unity of God, 
whom they style the Great Spirit, 
the Master of Life, or Kissernanetou. 
They even appear to believe some- 
what in his providence; they offer 
him prayers, and sometimes even 
sacrifices according to their fashion. 
Here is an example, which is au- 
thentic, as it was told the author of 
this work by Gen. Todd, one of 
the leading men of Kentucky. A 
native, annoyed by the extreme 
drought, offered his pipe, or wam- 
pum, his most valuable article, to 
the Great Spirit; then, seated pen- 
sively on the banks of a river, he 
supplicated him thus: “ Kissernane- 
tou! thou knowest how highly the 
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Indian prizes his wampum; well, 
then, give us rain, and I will give 
thee my wampum.” And as the 
Indian said this, he threw his pipe in 
the river, fully persuaded that the 
Great Spirit would hear his prayer. 
They also believe in a future state, 
as with their dead they bury their 
guns or cross-bows to enable them 
to hunt in the next world; also 
their pipe and tobacco, meat, etc. 
Those who were instructed by the 
Jesuits, although deprived of mis- 
sionaries for about fifty years, still 
retain some idea of the true religion, 
as will be seen from letters of M. Oli- 
vier, from which letters we will 
give a few examples ; the first, be- 
ing dated the 16th of May, 1806, is 
addressed to Father Urbain Guil- 
let; the second, dated the 6th of 
August, 1806; and the third, the 15th 
of March, 1807, were written to M. 
Badin : 

1. “ Among the savage tribes who 
from the time of the Jesuits (whom 
they called Black Gowns) had em- 
braced Christianity and had erected 
churches in which the greatest reg- 
ularity existed, to-day, notwithstand- 
ing I am their pastor, I do nothing 
but baptize their children, although 
among those of Post Vincennes 
there are somé who come to 
confession; which leads me to think 
that you might procure some of 
their children. 

2. “Since the banishment of the 
Jesuit fathers religion has decreased 
by degrees, until now there remain 
but a few traces which would re- 
mind one of extinct piety. I am 
not forgetting the desire expressed 
by Father Guillet, superior of the 
Trappists—namely, to have in his 
community some of the children of 
these savages. The chief of the 
nation, who is at Kaskaskia, prom- 
ised to ask his brethren to send 
some here. 
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3. “The chief of those at Kas- 
kaskia, in selling his lands to the 
government of the United States, 
required that it should build him a 
church ; and there is a provision of 
300 piastres and 109 piastres to be 
paid yearly to the missionary priest 
for seven years. Can these mis- 
sions be revived? The mercy of 
God is great, etc... .” 

Yes, the mercy of God is great, 
and it may be hoped that Mgr. 
Dubourg and his missionaries, who 
for some years have been living in 
the vicinity of the Missouri and the 
Mississippi, will have all desired 
success, which they must undoubted- 
ly obtain if they succeed, as did the 
Jesuits, in procuring the assistance 
of the French government. 

The religious of S. Dominic 
succeeded tolerably well in their 
establishments in Kentucky and 
Ohio. 

Father Edward Fenwick, born in 
Maryland, had become a member 
of this order, and professor at the 
College of Bornheim, in Flanders, 
where he had been educated. Up- 
on his return to his native country 
he spent his inheritance in founding 
the Convent of S. Rose and a 
school which is situated in Wash- 
ington County. ‘Two zealous mis- 
sionaries, Father Fenwick and his 
nephew, Father Young, were the 
first to devote themselves, two years 
ago, to preach the faith in the State 
of Ohio, north of Kentucky, and 
three churches have already been 
built there.* 


* We here submit an extract from an English let- 
ter written the rsth of March, 1820, by Father Fen- 
wick to the author of this notice: ‘I hope that this 
will find you in good health and on the point of re- 
turning to America. It will be a great pleasure for 
me to see you again and to hear from your lips the 
particulars of your trip. If possible, bring me home 
some pictures. With gratitude would I receive 
some for the altars of the Blessed Virgin and S. Jo- 
seph, as also any other church furniture or books, 
such as the lives of the saints of the Order of S. 
Dominic by Father Touron, the history of the 
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The congregations in the interior 
are composed of Germans, Irish, 
and Americans; but on the lakes 
that separate the United States from 
Canada they are formed of French 
colonies. In the State and on the 
right bank of the Ohio is situated 
Gallipolis, principal seat of the 
county of Gallia, where in 1791 
some French colonists tried to es- 
tablish themselves; but they were 
victims of a miserable speculation, 
and the majority of them left the 
country. 

MM. Barriéres and Badin bap- 
tized in this place about forty chil- 
dren in the year 1793, and then 
went to Kentucky. The entire 
village revived at the sight of these 
two priests, their fellow-country- 
men, at the singing of the sacred 
canticles, and the celebration of the 
Holy Mysteries. In this part of 
America entire liberty of con- 
science and religion are enjoyed. 
One does not fear being molested 
if Christian burial be refused to 
those who have lived a scandalous 
life. Onthe contrary, it is expected 
that such will be the case, as it is 
the rule of the church; hence the 
increased dread of dying with- 
out the Last Sacraments. Mar- 
riages according to the Catholic 
rite are legal, and’ divorce and 
polygamy are unknown among Ca- 
tholics. 

We march in procession around 
our cemeteries ; we erect crosses on 
them ; we preach in the hotels and 
other public places, and even in 
Protestant churches, for want of 
chapels, and all the sects come in 
crowds. During the Mass they be- 


miratles of the holy fathers, or any other works on 
those subjects. If you saw my relative, M. J. F., I 
flatter myself sufficiently to hope that you remem- 
bered me to him, and that you laid before him the 
needs of my mission. We have built three churches, 
and only for one of these three do we possess suffi- 
cient ornaments wd other articles necessary for 
divine service.” 
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have in a respectful and attentive 
manner—some of them even bring 
us their children to baptize, and en- 
trust the education of their daugh- 
ters to our religious—and some- 
times we are greatly astonished to 
see non-Catholics undertake to de- 
fend our belief. We also meet 
with great respect in social life; for 
the Americans are very fond of the 
French, whose politeness and gayety 
they try to emulate. 

They remember with pleasure and 
gratitude the services they receiv- 
ed from the Martyr-King. Final- 
ly, the government of Kentucky 
has incorporated or commemo- 
rated French names in its institu- 
tions; hence we have Bourbon 
County, of which Paris is the 
principal town. We also find 
a Versailles, a Louisville, etc. 
In this last place we built, with 
the aid of the Protestants, the beau- 
tiful church of S. Louis, King of 
France. 

Having the greatest esteem for 
learned men, they received the 
French priests with generous hos- 
pitality, and our bishops are re- 
vered by all sects. M. Carroll, 
formerly professor of theology 
among the Jesuits, bishop and 
finally archbishop of Baltimore, was 
one of the most distinguished men 
in America, and he was universally 
beloved and respected. He was 
consecrated in England the 15th 
of August, 1790. ‘Two years after- 
wards he convoked a synod in Bal- 
timore, where he was_ successful 
in assembling twenty-five priests. 
His modesty and his piety were as 
much admired as his learning. Fi- 
nally, by his urbanity and his in- 
exhaustible charity, he won all 
hearts, even those of the Protestant 
clergy. 

His edifying death, mild and pa- 
tient in the greatest sufferings, took 
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place the 3d of December, 1815— 
the day on which the church cele- 
brates the Feast of S. Francis Xa- 
vier, the glory of the Jesuits. 

His death caused universal grief 
in a country where his memory 
has never ceased to be venerated. 
It is incredible how he could have 
been equal to all the tasks he had to 
accomplish, besides all the mental 
labor that fell to his share. He af- 
terwards obtained from the Holy 
See a coadjutor, M. Neale, like 
himself an American and an ex- 
Jesuit. *° His Diocese embraced all 
the United States; and he was, 
moreover, administrator of the dio- 
cese of New Orleans. Our Holy 
Father, the Pope, has since then 
been entreated to create four new 
bishoprics—namely, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and _ Bards- 
town. * 

M. Flaget, a Sulpitian, arrived 
in America with MM. David and 
Badin in the year 1792, and was ap- 
pointed to this last-named bishop- 
ric. His humility was alarmed. He 
thought he neither possessed the 
talent nor the other qualifications 
necessary to fill so high a position ; 
and for two years he persisted in 
his refusal, but he was finally oblig- 
ed to submit to the express man- 
date of the Pope, and undertook tir: 
task, for which he was evidently 


* We have to-day in the United States five bish- 
ops of French origin: Bishop Maréchal, born at 
Ingré, in the Diocese of Orleans, third archbishop of 

3altimore ; Bishop Cheverus, of Paris, first bishop 
of Boston; Bishop Flaget, born in Auvergne, bish- 
op of Kentucky, and Bishop David, of the Diocese 
of Nantes, his coadjutor ; and, finally, Bishop Du- 
bourg, bishop of Louisiana and the Floridas, who 
resides in St. Louis on the Mississippi, ia the State 
of Missouri. The see of Philadelphia became va- 
cant by the death of Bishop Egan, and that of New 
York is occupied by Bishop Connelly, an Irishman 
of the Order of S. Dominic. The number o° 
American bishops is continually increasing. New 
Orleans and the Floridas are too far from St. Louis ; 
the Dioceses of Baltimore and Bardstown are too ex- 
tensive ; and, moreover, the number of Catholics is 
daily i ing, in 1 of the immigrations 
from Europe and from conversions, 
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destined by divine Providence. 
He is doubtless the poorest prelate 
of the Christian world, but he is 
none the less zealous and disinter- 
ested. 

“ Blessed is the rich man that is 
found without blemish; and that 
hath not gone after gold, nor put 
his trust in money, nor in treasures. 
Who is he, and we will praise him ? 
for he hath done wonderful things 
in his life” (Ecclesiasticus xxxi. 
8, 9).* 


* By his writings you can judge the man ; and we 
can give you no better idea of the mildness, humility, 
and modesty of the Bishop of Bardstown than by 
inserting here extracts from several letters which he 
wrote from Balti to his vicar. 1 in Ken- 
tucky. haat _ his disinterestedness, and his self- 

lied only by his confidence in 
divine Puidoases ** God be my witness that I do 
not desire riches; and I would a thousand times 
rather die than be attacked by this craving. The 
less we possess, the less worried will we be with re- 
gard to it; but there are some things necessary, and 
it is upon you that I depend to procure them for 
me I must rely upon the friendship which you 
have for me to ask you, my dear M. Badin, hence- 
forth to provide for my wants. After all, you de- 
sired it ; for if it had not been for you, I would never 
have been made bishop. We will have eight or nine 
trunks filled with books and other articles. The dis- 
tance is great and transportation very high; the 
trip and the transportation will cost more than 4,000 
francs, and we have not a cent. We can only wait 
until Providence comes to our rescue. Tolessen my 
expenses I will leave the servant who offers me his 
services in Baltimore ; and I would even leave my 
books there, did I not consider them essential to our 
establishment In order not to increase your ex- 
penses I will only bring with me M. David, and we 
will both be but too happy to share your mode of 
life, however humble it may be. If the bishopric 
had only presented difficulties of this nature, I 
would not have hesitated so long before accepting 
it. Providence calls me to it despite myself, and it was 
useless for me to travel over land and sea in order to 
evade this charge. All my trouble was lost. God 
seems to exact it of me that I bow my head to this 
weighty yoke, even though it should crush me. 
Alas! should I stop sufficiently long to consider my 
weakness and my troubles, I would fall into despair. 
and hardly would I dare take one step in the vast 
career that is opening before me. To reassure my- 
self it is necessary that I frequently recall to mind 
that I did not install myself in this important post, 
and that all my earthly superiors in a manner forced 
me to accept it.’ 

From Baltimore, where he had more than one 
hundred miles by land and three hundred miles by 
water over which to travel to arrive at Bardstown, 
he writes thus: “ Remember that for the use of 
seven or eight we have but one horse, which I des- 
tine for M. David, as he is the least active among 

. For myself and the other gentlemen, we will go 
on foot with the greatest pleasure, if there is the 
least — in travelling otherwise. This pil- 
grimage will pleas: me Le eee | and do not 
think it derogatory to my dignity. I leave it all to 
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In a limited number of years he 
founded so many institutions, un- 
dertook so many voyages, under- 
went so much fatigue, both of mind 
and body, and succeeded so well in 
all his projects for extending the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, that we 
must attribute his success and the 
diffusion of religion to the special 
blessing of God which accompanied 
him unceasingly. M. David, supe- 
rior of the seminary, consecrated 
bishop-coadjutor the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1819, co-operated with him in 
his good works ; in the founding of 
the seminary, which has already 
produced eight or ten priests; in 
the founding of several convents for 
the Sisters of S. Vincent de Paul; in 


your judgment, and I would be very glad to have 
sufficient money to join you at Louisville ; the re- 
mainder of the journey will be entirely at your ex- 
pense. That the will of God be done, I would a 
thousand times prefer going on foot rather than to 
cause the slightest murmur; and you did very well 
to recall the subscription which had been started for © 
my benefit, as it would only have tended to alienate 
people from me. It was, however, but right that 
people anxious to have a bishop among them should 
furnish him means to reach them. There is no- 
thing I would not do for the sanctification of my flock. 
My time, my work, my life even, is consecrated to 
it ; and, finally, it will only remain for me to say that 
I am ‘ an unprofitable servant, having done only that 
which I ought to do.’” 

Divine Providence, whose intervention he had 
merited by his zeal and his resignation, supplied, as 
if by miracle, in some invisible way, the needs of the 
prelate, who on the rrth of June, r8rz, arrived at St. 
Etienne, the residence of M. Badin, with two priests 
and four scholastics. There he found the faithful 
on their knees singing holy canticles, the women 
nearly all robed in white, and some of them still fast- 
ing, although it was then four o'clock in the after- 
noon, as they hoped to assist at his Mass and receive 
Holy Communion from his handsthat very day. An 
altar had been erected under some shrubbery to af- 
ford a shade where the bishop might rest him- 
self. Afterthe Asperges he was conducted in pro- 
cession to the chapel, the Litany of the Blessed Vir- 
gin being sung meanwhile ; and then followed the 
ceremonies and prayers prescribed in the Pontifical 
for such an occasion. M. Badin lived in a little 
frame house, and, in consequence of the expenses in- 
eurred to rebuild the burned monastery of which we 
have already spoken, he with difficulty was able to 
build two miserable little huts, sixteen feet square, for 
his illustrious friend and the ecclesiastics who accom- 
paniedhim. Finally, one of the missionaries slept on 
a mattress in the attic of this whitewashed episcopal 
palace, whose sole furniture consisted of one bed, 
six chairs, two tables, and the shelves for a library. 
The bishop resided here one year, and he considered 
himself happy to live thus in the midst of apostolic 
poverty. 
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the building of the cathedral of 
Bardstown, etc.* 

It is in this little village, situated 
in the centre of the country, that 
the episcopal seat has been fixed. 
The smallest seed becomes a large 
tree, said our Saviour in the Gos- 
pel, This diocese embraces six 
large States— Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois.t 

In all this country, where the 
population, the sciences and the 
arts, agriculture and commerce, 
have in the last- twenty years pro- 
gressed wonderfully, fifty years ago 
could be seen dense forests and 
limitless prairies, inhabited only by 
wild beasts or scattered Indian 
tribes. But there are to-day in this 
diocese twenty-five priests, seven 
convents, two seminaries or colleges, 
thirty-five churches or chapels, f 
and about forty thousand Catholics 
out of a population of two million 
inhabitants of all denominations. 

In all these States priests and 
churches are found except in Ten- 
nessee, which, owing to its great 
distance and other drawbacks, has 
been visited but four times by the 

* The Dominican Fathers, assisted by their no- 
vices, with their own hands performed a great deal 
of the work on their monastery and the beautiful 
church of S. Rose. Like them, thescholastics after- 
wards made bricks and lime, cut the wood, etc., to 
build that of S. Thomas, the seminary, and convent 
of Nazareth. The poverty of our establishment 
forces them to devote their hours of recreation to 
this work, Every day they spend three hours in 
gardening, in working in the fields or in the woods. 
Nothing could be more frugal than their table, 
and that of the two bishops is no better; pure 
water from a spring is their ordinary drink. Neither 
could anything be more humble than their clothing 
—imagine fifty poor scholastics who are obliged to 
cover themselves with rags, and to borrow decent 
clothes with which to appear in the town. 

Bishop Flaget hopes that pious and charitable 
persons who are not able to send him money for his 
cathedral will endeavor te send clothes or books 
necessary for the studies and the clothing of his 
beloved scholastics. 

+ Since the appointment of Bishop Dubourg to St. 
Louis, the too distant mission of Illinois, which was 
part of the Diocese of Bardstown, has been attended 
by this prelate, whose residence is in the vicinity. 

+ Eight of these buildings are brick and stone, and 
others frame. 
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oldest missionary in Kentucky. 
He gathered together a little flock 
at Knoxville, the capital. With 
regard to this place may these 
words of the prophet be fulfilled : 
“T will whistle for them and gather 
them together; I have redeemed 
them; and I will multiply them as 
they were multipled before. And 
I will sow them among peoples, 
and from afar they shall remem- 
ber me.” The bishop has been 
trying to establish a free school for 
the poor Catholics who have not 
made their First Communion, Half 
of their time is employed in culti- 
vating the ground to defray their 
expenses, and the other half is de- 
voted to reading, writing, and in- 
structions in Christian doctrine. 
With fifty such schools we could 
renovate the entire diocese, and 
gather into the fold a great many 
souls which otherwise would be de- 
prived of the means of salvation. 
Thus it is evident that what has 
been done is nothing in compari- 
son with what remains to be done. 
Our institutions, besides the inci- 
dental and the daily expenses of 
the sanctuary, the voyage, etc., cost 
more than 300,000 francs; and 
the bishop, who receives but 600 
francs of ecclesiastical revenue, 
owes more than 25,000 for his 
cathedral, which is not yet finish- 
ed, much less decorated. Unfore- 
seen events precluded the possi- 
bility of the subscribers making 
their payments; and if to-day they 
were forced to do so according to 
the rigor of the law, it would be 
of material injury to religion, and 
would produce the most baneful 
effect on the minds and the hearts 
of both Catholics and Protestants, 
who are also subscribers. The 
churchin Kentucky owns some land, 
to be sure; but to clear this Iand, 
and then to cultivate it, laborers 
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are lacking, and consequently this 
uncultivated property produces no 
revenue. The majority of the stu- 
dents, both at the seminary and the 
monastery, pay no board. The mis- 
sionaries receive no assistance from 
the state; they are entirely depen- 
dent on their parishioners, who often 
do not even defray their travelling 
expenses, and perquisites are un- 
heard of. 

The spirit of religion obliges us 
to make a great many sacrifices and 
to endure innumerable privations 
to avoid being considered avari- 
cious, and frequently it is necessary 
to make presents. Sometimes they 
ask ‘us for prayer-books or books 
of controversy, sometimes for cate- 
chisms, rosaries, etc., etc. More- 
over, when the necessary expenses 
for the support of two or three hun- 
dred persons * are calculated and 
contrasted with our limited re- 
‘sources, that they suffice seems in- 
credible; and the mystery thereof 
can only be solved by referring it 
to that infinite Providence which 
feeds the birds of the air and gives 
to the lilies of the valley a glory 
more dazzling than that of Solo- 
‘mon. 

This paternal Providence, after 
having accomplished such wonders, 
will not abandon us in our present 
distress. After making use of his 
ministers as means of operation, he 
will also inspire religious souls with 
‘the desire to co-operate in these 
good works, and crown his gifts in 
crowning the merits of their charity. 

The writer of this notice was a 
witness to the greater number of 
events he relates—“ Quod vidimus 
et audivimus, hoc annuntiamus vo- 
‘bis” (1 Joan. i.) After working 
twenty-five years in this mission, he 


* Besides the bishops and the missionaries, the 
students and servants in the seminaries and con- 
vents are included in this number. 
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returned to France to take a little 
rest and to solicit aid from his 
countrymen, according to the -in- 
structions of his bishop, Although 
weakened by a serious illness which 
he had undergone the preceding 
fall, and which nearly exhausted his 
means, he proposed, together with 
M, Chabrat, a missionary from the 
same country, to recross the ocean 
and undertake a journey of nearly 
four hundred miles to reach Ken- 
tucky, where his services are till 
required. 

If some ecclesiastics felt them- 
selves called to accompany him to 
America, they will doubtless be per- 
suaded from the perusal of this 
truthful narrative that they will also 
have to travel the way of the cross, 
which we know to be the way to 
heaven. It will also be expedient 
that they procure all the books ac- 
cording to the ritualof Rome; theo- 
logical and Biblical works in French, 
English, and Latin; chalices, cibo- 
riums, crucifixes, vestments and 
church ornaments, altar pictures— 
in fact, everything relating to divine 
service. Surely they will be as- 
sisted through the piety of their 
friends and acquaintances. How 
many persons in France possess 
ecclesiastical or theological works 
which are not printed in America, 
as also sacred ornaments which are 
of no use to them; whereas these 
articles could be employed in so 
useful and so holy a manner in 
these new missions, which are in 
need of everything and possess no- 
thing! We hope through the cha- 
rity of pious and wealthy souls that 
they will generously offer to the 
service of God this small portion 
of the gifts they have received from 
him in abundance, Faith teaches 
us that he will not allow himself to 
be outdone in generosity, and what 
they sacrifice to his glory will be 
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returned a hundred-fold. As for 
us, our gratitude will cause us to 
recommend our benefactors to the 
prayers of the missionaries, of the 
religious orders, and of the laity 
who are thus benefited; and we pro- 
mise to celebrate a solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving, to which we will in- 
vite all good Christians, to whom 
we will suggest a general Commu- 
nion to be offered to God for the 
same intention. 
S. T. Baptin, 


American Missionary. 


Paris, February 7, 1821, 
i of S, Nicholas, Rue S. Victor. 


Extract of a letter from Bishop Fla- 
get to Father Badin. 
Sr. Etienne, February 19, 1820. 

BELOVED COLABORER: Probably 
this letter, written from a place with 
which you are familiar, and to 
which you are doubtless attached, 
will be handed you by Father Cha- 
brat. I earnestly desired to be in 
Kentucky at the time of your de- 
parture; that which I have often 
said to you I repeat to-day—I have 
always felt strongly inclined to love 
you; let us love one another as 
brothers. 

I will give you none of the dio- 
cesan details; Father Chabrat knows 
them as well as I do, and he wiil 
be greatly pleased to answer your 
numerous questions. The depar- 
ture of this young man, that of Fa- 
ther Nérinckx, and yours cause a 
great void in my diocese, and leave 
a burden which would certainly 
overpower me if God, who has sus- 
tained me so far, did not continue 
to shower his favors upon me. I 
still feel all the vigor of youth to 
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buckle on my armor. I am to take 
charge of Father Nérinckx’s re//- 
gieuses, who to-day form quite a 
little congregation. My coadjutor 
will give his attention to the senior 
seminary and to the college, which 
I am to open to-morrow. 

MM. Dérigaud and Coomes direct 
the junior seminary and the parish 
of St. Thomas, and their success 
astonishes every one. M. Abell is 
causing the “ Barrens” to prosper. 
Thus, my dear friend, will the dio- 
cese be managed during your ab- 
sence, while you, I hope, will make 
collections for our poor parishes, 
which are in great want. I am going 
to re-employ youg brother, who is as 
pious and studious as ever, at the 
senior seminary in Bardstown. I 
earnestly desire to see him a priest, 
and I am sure that he is sufficiently 
informed either to direct the chil- 
dren in the boys’ school or to take 
charge of Father Nérinckx’ re/:- 
gieuses. Bishop Dubourg is endea- 
voring to have a bishop assigned to 
New Orleans, another to Detroit, 
and a third to Cincinnati. If he 
succeeds, I will have less extent of 
country to traverse, and as many 
opportunities as I now have of 
making priests, 

Thus the prospects of my dio- 
cese are daily becoming more pro- 
mising. Hasten to return; for God 
has not bestowed upon you so per- 
fect a knowledge of the language 
and habits of this country to no 
purpose. 

Accept, I beg of you, sentiments 
of the most sincere friendship. 

BENO!T-JOSEPH, 
Bishop of Bardstown. 
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BLESSED NICHOLAS VON DER FLUE. 


OF the many beautiful views from 
the Rigi, none seemed so determin- 
ed to imprint itself on our memo- 
ries during our stay at Kaltbad as 
that looking up the Valley of Sar- 
nen. At whatever hour we wan- 
dered to the Kanzli, early or late, 
in bright weather or in dull, it was 
all the same, Somehow the sun 
was always lighting upthe valley ; 
either resting placidly on its vel- 
vety pastures, shining broadly over 
its small lake, and making it glitter 
like a brilliant dewdrop amidst the 
encircling verdure, or, at the very 
least, darting shy gleams across its 
waters from behind the clouds 
which lowered on all else around. 
The lake of Zug was much nearer 
to us, lying right beneath one angle 
of the Rigi; but it had not the like 
powers of fascination. Moreover, 
we noticed that exactly in the same 
degree that Sarnen attracted the 
sun Zug seemed to repel it. At 
all events, the lasting remembrance 
of Zug is dark, bleak, and unfriend- 
ly ; that of Sarnen, on the contrary, 
peaceful and sunny. It seemed, 
too, as though it were tenderly 
watched over by all its neighbors. 
Mt. Pilatus guards the entrance to it 
from Lucerne, hills enclose the val- 
ley on three sides, while above and 
beyond, as seen from Kaltbad, rise 
those giants of the Oberland which 
give such sublimity to these scenes, 
and enhance their beauty by the 
constant variety of their aspect. 

Undoubtedly the associations 
connected with Sarnen had some- 
thing to do with our love for it. In 
the village of Sachslen, on the 


borders of its lake, Blessed Nicho- 
las von der Fliie was born and lived, 
and there his remains are now pre- 
served, 

And here, behind this promonto- 
ry of the Biirgenstock, just opposite 
the K4nzli, lies Stanz, the capital 
of Nidwalden—as this division of 
Unterwalden is now called—whith- 
er Blessed Nicholas hurried, and, 
by his influence with the Assembly, 
succeeded in saving his country 
from civil war. 

A visit to Sachslen held a spe- 
cial place in the programme sketch- 
ed out for us by Herr H , 
There were some days, too, still to 
spare before the feast at Einsie- 
deln on the 14th; so we determined 
to lose no further time in making 
our pilgrimage to “ Bruder Klaus,” 
as my Weggis guide and all the 
people hereabouts affectionately call 
him. 

It was easy to trace the route 
when standing at the Kanzli, and to 
perceive that, by crossing over to 
Buochs, we might drive thence to 
Sachslen. Dismissing, therefore, 
all fears of the railway descent from 
our minds, we started by the eleven 
o'clock train from Kaltbad, which 
it cost us many a pang to leave, 
with its dear little church, its love- 
ly views, and its bright, invigorating 
air. Crossing then in the steamer 
from Vitznau to Buochs, we speed- 
ily engaged carriages to take us to 
Sachslen, and to bring us back from 
thence on the following day. 

Our road led through Stanz, the 
home of Arnold von Winkelried, 
where we lingered long, although 
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determined not to visit the Rathhaus 
until our return from the sanctuary 
of itshero. But we had two statues 
of Arnold to admire—one, in fact, 
a handsome white marble group 
commemorating his noble feat at 
Sempach, and erected by national 
subscription—to catch a view of 
Winkelried’s house in a distant 
meadow; to see in the church sta- 
tues of “ Bruder Klaus” and Kon- 
rad. Scheuber—who also led a soli- 
tary life of holiness in the Engel- 
berg valley close by, and whose 
highest honor it was to call himself 
the “ Daughter’s Son ” of the great 
hermit—to read the tablet in the 
‘mortuary chapel in memory of the 
four hundred and fourteen priests, 
women, and children who had fal- 
len victims to the French soldiery 
in 1798; and to hear tales of the 
desolation their unbridled ven- 
geance caused all this country. 
Pretty Stanz! now looking so hap- 
py, smiling, and prosperous that it 
is difficult to realize it ever could 
have been laid in ashes some 
seventy years ago. No district in 
Switzerland is more fruitful at pre- 
sent; cultivated like a garden, dot- 
ted over with fine timber, and mak- 
ing a beautiful picture backed by 
the Engelberg line of mountains 
stretching away behind. 

An avenue of stately walnut-trees 
leads to the little port of Stanzstadt, 
and on the way we passed the 
chapel of Winkelried, where an 
annual féte is held, and close to 
which the bodies of eighteen wo- 
men were found, after the fight in 
1798, lying beside those of their 
fathers, husbands, and brothers—so 
completely had it then become a 
war @ outrance, in defence of hearths 
and homes. 

From Stanzstadt the road turned 
abruptly westward, at first along 
the edge of the small lake of Alp- 
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nach, the ruins of Rossberg Cas- 
tle perceptible on the opposite 
shore—the first Austrian stronghold 
taken by the Riitli confederates on 
the memorable New Year’s morn- 
ing of 1308. 

Thence the hills grew lower and 
the landscape more pastoral than 
Alpine, until we reached Sarnen, 
above which formerly rose the cas- 
tle of Landenberg, the famous im- 
perial vogt who put out the eyes 
of old Anderbalben, of the Melch- 
thal, in punishment for his son’s 
misdemeanors when the latter evad- 
ed his pursuit. This barbarous 
act was the immediate cause of the 
Riitli uprising; but, like all the 
others, the castle was taken by sur- 
prise, and Landenberg’s life was 
spared. The terrace where it stood 
is still called the Landenberg, and 
there the cantonal assembly has 
annually met since 1646. Of this 


spot it is that Wordsworth speaks 


in his desultory stanzas: 


“* Ne’er shall ye disgrace 
Your noble birthright, ye that occupy 
Your council-seats beneath the open sky 
On Sarnen’s mount ; there judge of fit and right, 
In simple democratic majesty ; 
Soft breezes fanning your rough brows, the might 
And purity of nature spread before your sight.”’ 


The panorama thence is said to 
be magnificent, and it was easy to 
conceive it all-inspiring to a patrit 
otic orator; but the evening had 
closed in before we crossed the 
Sarnen bridge, and it was hopeless 
to attempt the ascent thither, 

Whilst Mrs, C was inquiring 
about rooms we hastened to a 
church néar where a bell had been 
tolling as we entered the town. 
“Only a chapel,” answered an old 
woman ; “ forthe Blessed Sacrament 
isnot kept there.” But the “ cha- 
pel” contained the cheering sight 
of troops of children saying their 
night prayers aloud, headed by 
some of their elders. The inn is a 
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modest, clean establishment, but in 
any case it would have been dear 
to us, all the rooms being full of 
pictures of “Bruder Klaus” and 
of every incident in his life. Herr 
H had said that “no house in 
Obwalden is without his picture,” 
and this quick fulfilment of our ex- 
pectations enchanted us. Instant- 
ly we stormed the Xe//nerinns with 
questions; but, alas! they were Ber- 
nese maidens, and, whether from 
prejudice or stolid ignorance, they 
only gave us the old stereotyped 
answer that “ they were ‘ Reformed,’ 
from the other side of’ the Bruning 
pass, and knew nothing, nor ever 
inquired about such matters.” 

Accustomed as we had been of 
late to the large tourist hotels, every- 
thing seemed preternaturally quiet, 
when suddenly, late that evening, 
a deep voice sounded in the dis- 
tance, advancing steadily onwards. 
We had scarcely time to reflect on 
this singular intrusion on the peace- 
ful village when it became evident 
that it was that medizval institu- 
tion, “the watchman going his 
rounds,’’ which none of us ever be- 
fore had an opportunity of bécom- 
ing acquainted with; and as he 
came along the streets he distinct- 
ly sang: 





“ The clock has struck ten , 
Put out fire and light, 
Pray God and his Mother 
To save and protect us!” 


And constantly during the night 
the same appealing voice returned, 
merely changing the hour as time 
ran on. 

Next morning the sun again be- 
friended us, and Mass was “at the 
convent hard by,” said our hostess 
——“‘the convent of Benedictines, 
who teach all our girls.” And she 
said truly; for not only did we 
find their chapel crowded by the 
villagers, men, women, and chil- 
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dren, while the nuns’ choir was hid- 
den behind the altar, but High 
Mass was being sung at that early 
hour of half-past seven, with expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
ending by Benediction. Mr.C 
and George visited the Rathhaus 
and its portraits; but we were in 
feverish haste to get on to Sachslen, 
“two miles off,” said a peasant wo- 
man we accosted on the road, and 
who also said she was on her way 
thither to pray at the shrine of 
“Bruder Klaus.” Immediately af- 
ter breakfast, therefore, taking leave 
of our comely hostess and of this 
capital of Obwalden, still so primi- 
tively good, although in the close 
vicinity of the “ great world,” and 
feeling an increased aversion to the 
Bernese maidens, whose spirit is 
unmoved by things supernatural, 
we drove along the flat borders 
of the Sarnen lake, caught sight of 
the Rigi and its K4nzli, and in 
less than half an hour found our- 
selves at Sachslen. 

This village is very small, but at 
once tells its own tale; for the 
church stands, according to the 
fashion of “holy places,” in a 
large open space surrounded by 
good-sized houses, that serve as 
inns and resting-places for the 
crowds of pilgrims who flock here 
at stated periods. Now all was 
quiet and the church nearly empty ; 
the Masses of the day—unfortunate- 
ly for us—were long since over. 
After paying our visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament we wandered through 
the edifice, admiring its size and 
beauty, but unable to discover any 
sign of the shrine whose fame 
had ‘brought us hither. At length 
George succeeded in finding the 
sacristan, a wrinkled, toothless oc- 
togenarian, who, as far as looks 
went, seemed quite ancient enough 
to have been himself a contem- 
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porary of “Bruder Klaus.” His 
German, too, was so intensely local, 
and consequently, to us, obscure, 
that we had the utmost difficulty in 
understanding him. But he point- 
ed to the altar in the centre with an 
inscription in golden letters on its 
black marble frontal. And cer- 
tainly it was worth looking at; for 
a more remarkable specimen of 
phonetic spelling is seldom to be 
found, exactly following the local 
dialect, even in its total disregard 
of grammar. On the other hand, 
this earnest simplicity in such 
strange contrast to the refined ma- 
terial that perpetuates it is deeply 
touching and in perfect keeping 
with everything connected with 
Blessed Nicholas and this pious 
people. It ran thus: 
“ Allhier Buwet die gebein des Seeligen 


Bruder Claus von Fliie—dahero gesetzt da 
Man die Kirche gebltiwet anno 1679.” * 


As soon as the aged sacristan felt 
satisfied that we had read the lines, 
without another word he drew back 
the picture over the altar as he 


might a curtain, and disclosed 
“Bruder Klaus ” himself confront- 
ing us! Never shall I forget the 
thrilling sensation of beholding the 
hermit’s skeleton in kneeling pos- 
ture right above the tabernacle and 
facing the congregation, clothed in 
his coarse habit, his hands clasped 
in prayer, the cavity of his eyes fill- 
ed by two large emeralds, his nose 
by one enormous long, yellow topaz, 
while in the centre of the ribs, 
neat his heart, hung a large jewel- 
led cross, and round his neck a 
number of military orders. It was 
startling! We had expected from 
the word “ gesetzt ” to find him re- 
posing in a shrine, and should have 
preferred, it must be confessed, to 

* Here rest the bones of Blessed Brother Claus 


von der Fliie, placed here when this church was 
built, anno 1679. 
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have seen more refinement and deli- 
cacy shown in the use of those pre- 
cious stones as ornamentation. 
But were they not the precious 
stones of simple, firm faith and true 
love of God? This peasant popu- 
lation never had any pretension to 
“high art or learning.” Blessed 
Nicholas himself had naught but 
the refinement of that exalted piety 
which in itself transcends even the 
highest flights of human culture, 
and is, after all, the “one thing 
needful.” With such thoughts to 
guide us we could only admire and 
respect the desire, albeit crudely 
expressed, to show reverence to 
one whose own simple nature de- 
spised those “earthly treasures.” 
His countrymen, however, had that 
deep “art and learning” which 
taught them to appreciate Blessed 
Nicholas’ devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament ; for they could think of 
no resting-place more dear to him 
than that close to the dwelling 
of his Lord. Tender piety, too, 
prompted the offerings ; but no vo- 
tive tablets recorded their stories, as 
in the little church at Kaltbad, and 
we longed in vain to know their 
histories. The orders alone, we 
discovered, had been won in differ- 
ent countries by his descendants, 
and have been offered up by them, 
as well as various, swords and tro- 
phies by other Unterwaldeners, in 
thanksgiving for the prayers and 
protection of the saintly hermit. 
A striking example of the enduring 
value of a noble, self-denying, God- 
fearing character it is thus to see 
the aid of this simple peasant still 
sought and the influence of his 
memory so powerful on the minds 


.and better natures even of this 


material age. It was impossible 
not to pray that he may now more 
than ever watch over his beloved 
fellow-countrymen, and obtain for 
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them that steadfastness in their 
faith and principles which they so 
sorely need during the terrible 
struggle they are now passing 
through. There is little else be- 
longing to Blessed Nicholas to be 
seen—for was he not a hermit, and 
the poorest of saints ?—but in a case 
near the wall the old clerk display- 
ed his rosary and another habit, 
which we liked to fancy might 
have been made from the piece of 
stuff presented to him by the town 
of Freyburg after his successful in- 
tervention at the diet of Stanz. 

Our thoughts now turned to his 
hermitage at Ranft, but only to 
meet with severe disappointment. 
It was too far for “ ladies to walk,” 
said every one, and no horses could 
be had without previous orders, of 
which no one had once thought. 
Had we only slept here, instead of 
stopping at Sarnen, all would have 
been easy, and we should, more- 
over, have been able to have heard 
Mass at the shrine. The “ Engel” 
of Sachslen was larger than, though 
scarcely so inviting as, the “ Gold- 
en Eagle” of Sarnen, yet he would 
at least have watched over our spi- 
ritual interests; and “when one 
undertakes a pilgrimage,” exclaim- 
ed George, “ladies should despise 
comforts.” 

“It was Herr H ’s plan,” re- 
torted Caroline, determined that we 
should not be blamed, “and we 
should not be ungrateful; for re- 
member that he had also to think 
of us Protestants! All we can now 
do is to warn other pilgrims, and 
advise them to come on here 
straight.” 

It was provoking beyond mea- 





sure to be thus deprived by mis-° 


management of this point in our 
visit. But Mr. C and George 
were determined not to give it up; 
they would go on foot, and report 
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all to us, if only we would wait 
patiently for a few hours. Where 
was the use of further grumbling ? 
Like good children, we cried out, 
“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,” and, summoning all the 
piety we could command to our 
aid, we offered up the disappoint- 
ment in the spirit of true pilgrims 
in honor of “ Bruder Klaus,” and 
bade our friends “ God speed” and 
depart. 

Anna and the two young ladies, 
soon discovering pretty points of 
view, settled themselves to sketch, 
while Mrs. C and I took a ram- 
ble through the village. Though 
without any pretension to an Al- 
pine character, none is more genu- 
inely Swiss than Sachslen. Leav- 
ing the square, we wandered among 
the detached houses, scattered here 
and there in the most capricious 
manner on the slope of a hill that 
rises gently behind, and which, dot- 
ted with timber throughout its fresh 
pastures, forms a most beautiful 
background to the picture. The 
wood-work, delicately, nay elabo- 
rately, carved, the windows glazed 
in many instances with bull’s-eye 
glass, the low rooms with heavy 
cross-beams, are all many centuries 
old, perhaps from the very days of 
Blessed Nicholas; but beyond all 
doubt the “ Holy Cross,” “ Engel,” 
and other hostelries, of which the 
place is chiefly composed, owe their 
origin to his memory. Photographs 
of the church and the hermitage 
hung in the window of the “libra- 
ty” of the village, which was open- 
ed for us, after some delay, by an 
active, tidy matron. “These are 
quiet days and few purchasers,” she 
said in an apologetic tone. “ But 
the ladies would find it very differ- 
ent on feast days; on the arst of 
March above all. Then ten and 
twelve thousand people often come 
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from all quarters; every house far 
and near is full, stalls are erected 
in the square, and the church is 
crowded from morning till night. 
This is the Zitany chanted during 
the processions,” she added, hand- 
ing us a small book, which also 
contained “Prayers by Brother 
Klaus,” collected from old writings 
by a priest. Nothing could be 
more beautiful or simple than the 
latter; but the Zifany in particular 
was a pre-eminently striking com- 
position, every sentence showing 
that remarkable union of patriotism 
and picty which runs through the 
whole being of every Swiss Catho- 
lic. It begins by invoking the her- 


mit, simply as “Blessed Brother 
Klaus,” to “ Pray for us,” and, go- 
ing on through every phase of his 
life, implores his intercession in a 
more emphatic manner wherever 
his love of country or of justice 


had been most conspicuous. And 
here it must be remembered that 
Blessed Nicholas has as yet only 
been beatified. Hence those who 
style him “saint” transgress the 
proper limits, which are never for- 
gotten by the Swiss themselves. 
For this reason it is that in no 
prayer is he ever addressed except 
as “ Blessed Nicholas,” and in po- 
pular parlance ranks no higher than 
their “ dear Bruder Klaus.” But 
that he may some day be canonized 
is the fond hope of every Swiss 
Catholic, and one, it is said, which 
can be justified by many miracles. 

Mrs. C and I carried off the 
Litany, etc., and, sitting down on a 
bench néar the church, drew out 
other books we had with us, deter- 
mined to refresh our memories re- 
garding this great servant of our 
Lord. 

Of these, two small documents, 
written during his lifetime, are the 
iiost interesting. One is a Memoir 
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by John von Waldheim, a gentle- 
man from Halle in Germany, giv- 
ing an account of his visit to Bro- 
ther Nicholas in February, 1474, 
and found in the Wolfenbiittel 
Library ; the other a similar report 
of his pilgrimage to the Hermit of 
Ranft, addressed to the clergy and 
magistrates of the town of Nurem- 
berg, by Albert von Bonstetten, 
canon of Einsiedeln, whom the his- 
torian, J. von Miiller, calls “the 
most learned Swiss of his age,” and 
found in the archives of the town 
of Nuremberg in 1861, and wherein 
he states that, “as so many fables 
had been circulated about the her- 
mit, he felt convinced they would 
be glad to know what he had him- 
self seen.” Other contemporaries 
also allude to their visits; but 
these two, though short, bear such 
internal evidence of truth in the 
quaint freshness of their style and 
language, place us so completely 
face to face with all concerned, give 
such a picture of Blessed Nicholas’ 
humility and unsophisticated na- 
ture, and such an insight into the 
habits of thought of that period, 
that no others equal them, and we 
can only regret that space does not 
permit of more than merely a pass- 
ing quotation. 

All authorities agree that Blessed 
Nicholas was born in this then ob- 
scure hamlet on March 21, 1417. 
Zschokke, however, alone men- 
tions that his family name was 
Léwenbrugger—a fact ignored by 
others, so completely had “Von 
der Fliie,” or “of the Rocks,” be- 
come his own, even during his 
lifetime. Yet all his biographers 
begin by explaining that this cog- 
nomen “came from his living at the 
rocks of Ranft.” Bonstetten also 
naively asks “how any inhabi- 
tant of this region can avoid com- 
ing into the world except under 








some one rock or another.” His 
parents were very poor, and Nich- 
olas labored hard, in the fields es- 
pecially, from his tenderest years. 
Grown to manhood, he married 
young, had ten children, and be- 
came distinguished above his fel- 
lows, in his public and private 
capacity, as “a model son, husband, 
father, andcitizen.” He even serv- 
ed as soldier, like others, in the 
Thurgau war, where he was equally 
noted for deeds of valor and for 
compassion towards the sick and 
wounded. So high was his repu- 
tation amongst his neighbors that 
they several times elected him 
Landamman and resorted to him 
as arbitrator in their disputes. 
“The virtues he displayed to all 
around him,” writes Bonstetten, 
“ were quite marvellous, Foralong 
time he continued to lead this 
honorable existence, considerate, 
affectionate, true to every one, im- 
portunate to none.” At length a 
yearning for greater perfection be- 
came stronger than all else, and at 
fifty years of age he determined to 
seek for closer union with his Lord. 
Several of his children were already 
married and settled in the neigh- 
borhood. To those that remained 
and to his wife he handed over the 
house that he had built and the 
fields he had cultivated from early 
youth upwards, and, taking leave 
of his family and of all that he held 
most dear, he left his home for 
ever. Von Waldheim states that he 
at first intended merely to wander 
as a pilgrim from one holy place to 
another, but that, “on reaching 
Basel, he had a revelation, which 
made him choose a hermit’s life in 
preference, and in consequence of 
which he turned back to Unter- 
walden and to his own house. He 
did not, however, allow himself to 
be seen by wife, children, or any 
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one, but, passing the night in his 
stables, he started again at dawn 
penetrated for about a quarter of a 
mile into the forest behind Sachs- 
len, gathered some branches of 
trees, roofed them with leaves, and 
there took up his abode.” At all 
events, it was in this spot, known as 
“the solitude of Ranft,” at the 
opening of the Melchthal, that he 
passed the remaining twenty years 
of his saintly life. 

But although 4e had withdrawn 
from the world, that world soon 
followed him. Before long the 
fame of his sanctity spread abroad ; 
above all, rumors were circulated 
that he never tasted earthly food, 
and that his life was sustained solely 
by the Blessed Eucharist, which 
some authorities say he received 
once a month, others on every 
Friday. This celestial favor, how- 
ever, was at first the cause of great 
suffering to Blessed Nicholas. Ca- 
lumnies were heaped upon him, 
insults offered. Still, he remained 
impassive, taking no heed of men. 
Some would not doubthim. “ Why 
should they suppose that a man 
who had so long lived amongst 
them, whose honor had been so 
well tried and recognized, and who 
had abandoned the world merely to 
lead a hard life in the desert, would 
now try to deceive them?” But 
others declared that he only want- 
ed to impose on the vulgar, and that 
he had food brought to him secretly. 
“What did the landamman and 
elders do,” says Bonstetten, “in 
order to prevent their being accus- 
ed of playing the part of dupes? 
They selected trusty men, made 
them take an oath to speak the 
truth, and placed them as guards 
round the hermitage, to watch 
whether food was brought to Nich- 
olas from any quarter, or whether 
he procured any for himself.” For 
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a whole month this severe surveil- 
lance was maintained; but in the 
end it only proyed in a most con- 
vincing manner that the hermit 
neither ate nor drank anything ex- 
cept that nourishment with which 
our Lord himself provided him. 
Two Protestant writers, J. von 
Miiller and Bullinger, give details 
of this inquiry, of which they raise 
no doubt; and some years after it 
took place, during the lifetime of 
Blessed Nicholas, the following en- 
try was made in the public archives 
of Sachslen : 


“Be it known to all Christians, that 
in the year 1417 was born at Sachslen, 
Nicholas von der Fltie ; that, brought up 
in the same parish, he quitted father, 
mother, brother, wife, and children to 
come to live in the solitude called 
Ranft ; that there he has been sustained 
by the aid of God, without taking any 
food, for the last eighteen years, enjoying 
all his faculties at this moment of our 
writing, and leading a most holy life. 
This we have ourselves seen, and this 
we here affirm in all truth. Let us, then, 
pray the Lord to give him eternal life 
whenever he shall deign to call him from 
this world.” 


As a natura! consequence of this 
investigation, a strong reaction at 
once occurred. The villagers built 
him a chapel with a cell adjoining, 
and soon the Bishop of Constance 
came to consecrate it. 

But the bishop was also deter- 
mined to test the fact of his total 
abstinence, and ordered him to eat 
in his presence. Various are the 
versions concerning this event, the 
majority asserting that Blessed Nich- 
dlas was seized with convulsions 
the instant he swallowed the first 
mouthful. But J. von Waldheim, 
who seems to have experienced no 
difficulty in asking direct questions, 
gives us the hermit’s own words 
on the subject, brimful of truthful- 
ness and humility. After stating 
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that he had been entertaining Nich- 
olas by an account of his own 
pilgrimages to holy places, and 
amongst others to the sanctuary of 
Blessed Mary Magdaien, in whose 
honor the Ranft chapel was dedi- 
cated, and having brought tears 
into the eyes of the venerable her- 
mit by the beautiful legends regard- 
ing her which he told him, Wald- 
heim proceeds: 


“T said: ‘Dear Brother Nicholas! in 
my own country, as well as here, I have 
heard it maintained that you have neither 
eaten nor drunk anything for many years 
past. What may I believe? ‘God 
knows it! he answered, and then con- 
tinued: ‘Certain folk asserted that the 
life I lead proceeds not from God, but 
from the evil spirit. In consequence my 
Lord the Bishop of Constance blessed 
three pieces of bread and a drop of wine, 
and then presented them to me. If I 
could eat or drink, he thought I should 
be justified ; if not, there could no lon- 
ger be any doubt that I was under the 
influence of the devil. Then my Lord 
the Bishop of Constance asked me what 
thing I considered the most estimable 
and meritorious in Christianity. ‘ Holy 
obedience,’ I answered. Then he re- 
plied: ‘If obedience be the most es- 
timable and meritorious thing, then I 
command you, in the name of that holy 
virtue, to eat these three pieces of bread 
and to drink this wine.’ I besought my 
lord to dispense me from this, because 
this act would grieve me toexcess. I 
implored him several times, but he con- 
tinued inflexible, and I was obliged to 
obey, to eat and to drink.’ I then ask- 
ed Brother Nicholas,” continued Wald- 
heim: ‘And since that time you have 
neither eaten nor drunk any thing?’ But 
I could extract no other answer from 
him save the three words, ‘God knows 
it.’ ” 


Numperless were the reports con- 
cerning his mysterious ways. He 
often went to Einsiedeln, yet it was 
said that no one ever met him on 
the road! 

“ How does he get there ?” asks 
Waldheim. “God alone knows.” 
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His appearance, too, was said to be 
unearthly. 

Waldheim had heard, too, that 
his body was emaciated and devoid 
of natural warmth, his hands icy, 
and his aspect like that of a corpse. 
He lays particular stress, there- 
fore, on the fact that Nicholas pos- 
sessed a natural bodily heat, like 
any other man, “in his hands es- 
pecially, which I and my valet 
Kunz touched several times. His 
complexion was neither yellow nor 
pale, but that of one in excellent 
health; his humor pleasant, his 
conversation, acts, and gestures 
those of an affable, communicative, 
sociable, gay being looking at every 
thing from the bright side. His 
hair is brown, his features regular, 
his skin good, his face thin, his 
figure straight and slight, his Ger- 
man agreeable to listen to.” 

A few years later Pére Bonstet- 
ten heightens this picture by a 


minuteness that rivals the ségnade- 
ments of old-fashioned passports. 
He describes Brother Nicholas as 
being “of fine stature, extremely 
thin, and of a brown complexion, 


covered with freckles; his dark 
hair tinged with gray, and, though 
not abundant, falling in disorder 
on his shoulders; his beard in like 
manner, and about an inch long; 
his eyes not remarkable, except that 
the white is in due proportion ; his 
teeth white and regular; and his 
nose in harmony with the rest of 
his face.” 

And as we read this clear de- 
scription, Mrs. C and I could 
not help regretting that posterity 
had not been satisfied with such 
a recollection, without having en- 
deavored by emeralds and precious 
stones to fill up the voids which 
nature had since created ; but when 
the motives had been so pure and 
loving, it was not for us to find 


fault with the manner of their rev- 
erence, nor do more than admire its 
earnestness and simplicity. 

There seems to have been a cer- 
tain difficulty in obtaining admit- 
tance to the hermit; for even Pére 
Bonstetten had to be introduced 
by the landamman, and Von Wald- 
heim took with him the Curé 
of Kerns. Brother Nicholas, it 
must be remembered, though an 
anchorite, was still not ordained; 
hence a priest was to him always a 
welcome visitor. His family, too, 
seem at all times to have had free 
access to him. Both writers com- 
menced their visits by hearing 
Mass in ‘his little chapel, where 
Brother Nicholas knelt behind a 
grating; but after their introduction 
he let them into his adjoining. cell. 
Here he impressed them deeply by 
his humility, politeness, and gentle- 
ness, and both remark his sweet- 
toned voice and his kindliness in 
shaking hands with every one, “ not 
forgetting a single person.” Pére 
Bonstetten, more than Waldheim, 
seems to have retained his self-pos- 
session; for he says: “I kept my 
eyes wide open, looking right and 
left around the room, attentively 
considering everything. The cell 
was not half warm. It had two 
small windows, but no sleeping 
place, unless a raised portion at 
one end may be used for that pur- 
pose.” Nor could he see a table, 
nor furniture of any kind, nor sign 
even of a mattress on which this 
servant of God could ever repose. 
But he dwells with emphasis on his 
simplicity and truthfulness, saying 
that he answered his many ques- 
tions, “not in the fashion of a hypo- 
crite, but simply as became an un- 
lettered man.” 

And like these visitors came oth- 
ers from every quarter to see and 
consult him—magistrates to ask 
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the advice of one who, in the words 
of the Zitany, had been like that 
“just judge whose decisions were 
altogether dictated by conscience 
and justice,” and that “ wise states- 
man who administered his offices 
solely for the honor of God and 
the good of his fellow-men”; sol- 
diers to see the “ brave warrior who 
took up arms for God and father- 
land, and was a model of virtue to 
the army” ; those in affliction to beg 
the prayers of that “most perfect 
follower of Jesus, who, by medita- 
tion on the life and sufferings of 
our Lord, had been so like unto 
him”; sinners to implore that 
“pious hermit, who left the world 
from desire of greater perfection,” 
to teach them how to subdue their 
passions. For all and each he had 
some word of comfort and exhorta- 
tion. One of these pilgrims was 
so captivated by his heavenly ad- 
monitions that he resolved to re- 
main near Blessed Nicholas and 
lead the same life. He built him- 
self a chapel and cell close by, and 
soon became remarkable for his 
sanctity; but his antecedents are 
veiled in mystery, and he has de- 
scended to posterity simply as 
“Brother Ulrich, once a Bavari- 
an gentleman.” Blessed Nicholas, 
however, evidently held him in 
high regard; for, after praising him 
warmly, he urged both Waldheim 
and Pére Bonstetten to visit him 
before leaving Ranft. The naive 
Waldheim takes no pains to con- 
ceal that he was prejudiced against 
poor Ulrich by reason of the mys- 
tery surrounding him; although “ he 
is educated,” he says, “ whereas 
Brother Nicholas is a simple lay- 
man who does not know how to 
read.” The learned monk of Ein- 
siedeln, on the contrary, is at once 
prepossessed in his favor by the 
tincture of culture which he quick- 
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ly detects. He notes that Ulrich 
“talks more and shows less dis- 
like for the society of men than 
Brother Nicholas. No doubt,” 
he adds, “because he is more in- 
structed. He is somewhat of a 
Latin scholar. At the same time, 
his books are in German. He 
showed them to me. I think that 
I perceived the Gospels and the 
Lives of the Fathers translated into 
German”—a fact which we may 
further note as a remarkable proof 
that such translations of the Gos- 
pels into the vernacular, mentioned 
thus incidentally by Pére Bonstet- 
ten, were common before the days 
of printing, in the very midst of the 
so-called “dark ages.” 

Amongst the many traits for 
which Blessed Nicholas was distin- 
guished, Pére Bonstetten records 
that conformity to the will of God 
and love of peace were pre-emi- 
nent. “He preaches submission 
and peace—that peace which he 
never ceases to recommend to the 
confederates.” And a time was 
coming when all his power and in- 
fluence would be needed to pre- 
serve it. Some years after these 
two accounts were written, and 
while Blessed Nicholas and Brother 
Ulrich were praying and fasting in 
their “solitude at Ranft,” great 
deeds were being done in other 
parts of Switzerland. The battles 
of Grandson and Morat were fought 
and won, Charles the Bold driven 
back into Burgundy, and the rich 
spoils of his army became the pro- 
perty of the Swiss. But what union 
and heroism had gained victory 
and prosperity well-nigh destroyed. 
Soleure and Freyburg, in virtue of 
their hard fighting, claimed admis- 
sion into the confederacy, which 
claim the older states disdainfully 
rejected; while the enormous Bur- 
gundian booty likewise became a 
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fruitful source of discord. Numer- 
ous diets were held, without avail, 
for the settlement of these questions, 
each only increasing the trouble. 
At length a diet assembled at Stanz 
purposely in order to come to a 
final decision; but the disputes 
reached such a pitch that the depu- 
ties were about to separate, although 
the return to their homes would 
have been the signal for civil war. 
Blessed Nicholas, though so near, 
knew nothing of these proceedings 
until one morning, when one of his 
oldest and most esteemed friends 
unexpectedly arrived at the her- 
mitage. It was the curé of Stanz; 
a worthy priest and a true patriot, 
who, in despair at the state of affairs, 
and mindful of Nicholas’ patriotism 
and love of peace, came to implore 
his help. Without an _ instant’s 


delay the hermit took up his staff; 
walked across the paths he knew so 
well, and marched straight into the 


hall at Stanz where the deputies 
were assembled. Zschokke, the 
Protestant writer, thus describes 
the scene: 


“ All with one accord rose from their 
seats as they beheld in their midst this 
old man of emaciated aspect, yet full of 
youthful vigor, and deeply venerated by 
every one. He spoke to them with the 
dignity of a messenger from heaven, and 
in the name of that God who had given 
so many victories to them and to their 
fathers, he preached peace and concord, 
‘You have become strong,’ he said, 
‘through the might of united arms. Will 
you now separate them for the sake of 
miserable booty? Never let surrounding 
countries hear of this! Ye towns! do 
not grieve the older confederates by in- 
sisting on the rights of citizens. Rural 
cantons! remember that Soleure and 
Freyburg have fought hard beside you, 
and receive them into fellowship. Con- 
federates! take care, on the other hand, 
not to enlarge your boundaries unduly! 
Avoid all transactions with foreigners! 
Beware of divisions! Farbe it from you 
ever to prefer money to the fatherland.’ 
This and much more did Nicholas von 
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der Flite say, and all hearts were so 
deeply touched, so stirred, by the words 
of the mighty hermit, that in one single 
hour every disputed point was settled. 
Soleure and Freyburg were that day ad- 
mitted into the confederacy ; old treaties 
and compacts were renewed ; and at the 
suggestion of the pious Nicholas it was 
decided that in future all conquered ter- 
ritory should be distributed amongst the 
cantons, but booty divided amongst indi- 
viduals! Thisdone,” continues Zschokke, 
“the hermit returned to his wilderness, 
each deputy to his canton. Joy abound- 
ed everywhere. From all the church- 
towers of the land festive peals announc- 
ed the glad tidings, from the furthest 
Alps even unto the Jura.” 


The cantons vied with each other 
in the effort to express their grati- 
tude to Blessed Nicholas. But in 
vain; he would take nothing from 
them except a few ornaments for 
his small chapel. Freyburg alone 
was favored by his acceptance of 
a piece of stuff to repair his worn- 
out habit, which was then in shreds; 
and this it was which we liked to 
think identical with the relic shown to 
us by the old sacristan in the church 
at Sachslen. Bern, in a spirit wide- 
ly different from that of its degen- 
erate posterity, presented him with 
a chalice, which elicited from him 
a letter full of patriotism and ten- 
der Christian feeling: “ Be careful,” 
he writes in answer; “to maintain 
peace and concord amongst you; 
for you know how acceptable this 
is to Him from whom all good pro- 
ceeds. He who leads a godly life 
always preserves peace ; nay, more, 
God is that sovereign peace in 
whom all can repose. Protect the 
widows and orphans, as you have 
hitherto done. If you prosper in 
this world, return thanks to God, 
and pray that he may grant you a 
continuance of the same happiness 
in the next. Repress public vice 
and be just to all. Deeply imprint 
in your hearts the remembrance of 















the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
-Christ. It will console and strength- 
en you in the hour of adversity.” 
Then, as if in prophetic strain to 
the proud town, he adds: “ Many 
people in our day, tempted by the 
devil, are troubled with doubts on 
faith. But why have any doubts? 
The faith is the same to-day that it 
ever has been.” 

What wonder, after all this, that, 
in spite of himself, Blessed Nicholas 
became the arbiter of Switzerland 
during the few remaining years of 
his life? Every dispute was re- 
ferred to him, and, as one writer 
adds, “In that solitude, where he 
thought only of serving God, by 
the simple fact of his sanctity he be- 
came of all his compatriots the most 
pleasing to God and the most use- 
ful to his neighbor.” At length 
the holy hermit lay down on the 
bare ground, which had so long 
been his couch, and, full of years 
and honor, he “fell asleep in the 
Lord ” on the 21st of March, 1487— 
on the very day that he had fulfill- 
ed seventy years of his most spot- 
less and saintly life. 

We had just reached this point, 
when, looking up, we beheld Mr. 
C—— and George advancing and ex- 
claiming : “ Such a pity you did not 
come—such a pity!” Breathlessly 
they told us that the distance had 
proved trifling; they found horses, 
too, on the way, and everything had 
been deeply interesting. The road 
had passed near “ Bruder Klaus’” 
fields, crossed the rushing stream 
mentioned by Von Waldheim; and 
not only had they visited the 
chapel and cell of Blessed Nicho- 
las, but also that of Brother Ulrich, 
exactly as described by the two 
medieval pilgrims. ‘The stone 
used by Blessed Nicholas as his 
pillow is there preserved; both 
places, kept in excellent repair and 
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attended by a priest who resides on 
the spot, are much frequented and 
full of votive offerings of “various 
kinds. At once it became a ques- 
tion of our starting thither, even at 
that advanced hour, Had Anna 
and I been alone, we should have 
upset all previous arrangements for 
this purpose; but charity and for- 
bearance dre the virtues most need- 
ed and most frequently brought 
into play when travelling with a 
large party. _ Smothering our an- 
noyance, therefore, a second time, 
as best we could, and making a 
mental resolve to return some fu- 
ture day and see with our own 
eyes what our friends so vividly de- 
scribed, we adjourned to the Engel, 
and did full justice to the meal 
which its pleasant-faced hostess had 
prepared for us. In another hour 


we were on the road back to Stanz, © 


but this time across the hills. 
Kerns, now speaking to our minds 
of Von Waldheim and Pére Bon- 
stetten, was first passed, succeeded 
before long by St. Jacob and its 
plain, the scene of the terrible battle 
with the French in 1798; and in 
two and a half hours the comfort- 
able cottages of Nidwalden had 
gradually developed into, and ter- 
minated in, the pretty houses of its 
capital, Stanz. Here we now halt- 
ed, in order to repair our omission 
of yesterday by a visit to the Rath- 
haus. It was opened for us after 
some delay by a bluff Nidwaldener, 
whose German was as unintelligi- 
ble as that of the Sachslen clerk. 
But, in like manner, he supplied the 
defect by pointing to two curious 
and very ancient paintings which 
hung in the entrance lobby, one 
representing Blessed Nicholas tak- 
ing leave of his wife and family be- 
fore he went to Ranft, the other his 
appearance at the diet here. The 
deputies in the painting have all 
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risen, whilst the emaciated hermit 
is addressing them boldly and earn- 
estly. As we proceeded into the 
hall close by, it required no stretch 
of imagination to fancy that the 
scene had but just occurred in that 
spot, so exactly is the room of the 
same shape, the chairs and table of 
the same pattern, and all placed in 
the same position as in the old pic- 
ture. Though not the same build- 
ing, one may well believe that the 
present is only a reproduction of 
the former town-hall, simple and 
unpretending as it is, and yet in- 
vested with such deep interest, 
Three sides of the hall are hung 
with portraits of the landammans 
since 1521, and the fourth is deco- 
rated by various banners won on 
different patriotic occasions. Of 
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these, we notice one that was taken 
at the battle of Kappel, where 
Zwingle met his death; another 
sent to the Unterwaldeners by 
Pope Julius II. ; and athird recent- 
ly presented by Zschokke, a native 
of these parts, representing William 
Tell shooting the apple off his son’s 
head—thus giving the sanction of 
this grave and graphic historian to 
the story we all so much love. 
Long did we linger in the hall, full 
of the day’s impressions; but the 
light was waning, and it was neces- 
sary to depart. Ere we reached 
Buochs the sun had set ; it was dark 
when the steamer came up to the 
quay; and night had closed when 
we arrived at Brunnen and entered 
the brilliantly-lighted hall of the 
Walstatter Hof. 





THE ASSUMPTION. 


Crown her with flowers! 


She is the queen of flowers: 


Roses for royalty and mignonette 
For sweet humility, and lilies wet 


With morning dew for holy purity. 

Crown her with stars! She is the queen of stars: 
They sparkle round her maiden path in showers 
And stretch their beams of light in golden bars, 
Making a pavement for her majesty. 

Crown ker with prayers! She is the queen of prayer: 
With eager hands she gathers every one, 
Wreathin® them into garlands for her Son, 
Holding them close with fond, maternal care : 
Sweet flower—first planet in the realms above! 
Crown her with love! She is the queen of love. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC GOBLIN. 


By one of those freaks of fortune 
rare even in fairyland, the small 
people known as the Odomites had, 
in order to escape being devoured 
by a strolling giant named Goog- 
loom, made him their king. This 
ogre was of so wonderful an ugli- 
ness that babes died at the sight 
of him, and men and maids had 
gone into convulsions of merriment ; 
but the majority of the Odomites, 
blessed with a wholesome fear, dar- 
ed no more than laugh in their 
sleeves at bare memory of his face, 
avoiding as much as they could to 
see him. However, tu make sure 
that all his people were as sober as 
himself, King Googloom issued an 
edict defining laughter as treason, 
under any pretext to be punished 
with death by slow torture. In 
cases of young and pretty maids 
this sentence was varied by the fact 
that the giant himself ate them up. 
Yet, spite of the terrors of his de- 
cree, hundreds of his subjects per- 
ished for want of self-control; and 
one man, whose fate became re- 
nowned as that of a voluntary mar- 
tyr to free expression, died lzugh- 
ing involuntarily, notwithstanding 
his tortures, the giant Googloom 
being a witness of his execution. 

When the realm of Odom was 
thus rid of all rebellion in the shape 
of quips, jokes, pranks, tricks, an- 
tics, capers, smiles, laughs, carica- 
tures, chuckles, grimaces, Goog- 
loom yawned and rolled his eyes in 
a manner fearful to see, and, leav- 
ing his throne, made a tour through 
his dominions. Not a soul dared 
so much as smile in obéisance to 
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him. Though he made his ugliest 
faces, to such a degree that the pass- 
ing ravens were scared, not a single 
Odomite lifted up his head to grin 
fora moment. Over all the land 
reigned the shadow of funlessness. 
Googloom had become a dreadful 
chimera, a nightmare. Hardly 
knowing it, his people grew lean 
and pined away. 

Googloom himself began to be 
weary of the prevailing dulness, 
even while he boasted that the land 
was never so sober and its popula- 
tion so orderly. “ When will the 
old times return,” asked his sages 
of themselves, “when the land 
laughed and grew fat?” Goog- 
loom eyed with contempt the bones 
of the children that were served up 
at his banquets; and one day, see- 
ing that the leanness of his people 
had extended to their crops, and 
yet unwilling to alter his decrees, 
mockingly proclaimed that any- 
body who could make him laugh 
at his own expense, or make any- 
body else laugh on the same terms, 
should have the privilege of laugh- 
ing whenever he pleased. 

There was at this time living in 
one of the mountains of Odom a 
famous goblin named Gigag. His 
exceeding knowledge and invention, 
assisted by good-nature, had made 
him famous in the country round 
about; and notwithstanding the 
prejudices of some of the Od peo- 
ple, he was permitted to benefit 
them in various ways. For instance, 
he made them a stove which gave 
them both heat and light; an in- 
strument that produced exquisite 
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melodies whether you could play it 
or not; an accordeon that invented 
tunes of its own accord, for the help 
of composers; a portable bridge to 
be flung over chasms at pleasure ; 
a drink that gave men’s eyes the 
power of microscopes, and another 
that inspired them with the capa- 
city of telescopes; a fertilizer that 
brought up crops in seven days 
with care; a flying-machine to save 
all who laughed; and a pill to cure 
headache, heartache, rheumatism, 
dropsy, palsy, dyspepsia, epilepsy, 
consumption—everything short of 
death itself—and to cause lost hair, 
eyes, teeth, legs, and arms to grow 
again. There was also rumor that 
the goblin Gigag had tunnelled the 
whole kingdom through, and that 
goblin steeds and people could now 
travel at will an underground thor- 
oughfare. But, for all these things, 
the Odomites were no better than 
before. Their taste in music was 
bad; they were blind as bats to 
their interests; they tumbled over 
precipices; they neglected their 
crops, and were too stupid to fly, if 
not too dull to laugh; and head- 
aches, heartaches, and palsies were 
much the same as ever, because 
they disliked to take a pill that was 
not sugar-coated. In the end the 
scientific Gigag was thought to be 
a goblin of genius—one of those 
fine spirits who are always doing 
magnificent things to no purpose. 
Had he relied upon the effect of his 
mechanical or chemical exploits to 
make his way in the world, the 
well-meaning goblin would certain- 
ly have made a mistake. What, 
then, was the secret of that extra- 
ordinary power which the goblin 
Gigag exercised over the minds of 
those who came in contact with 
him? It was his expression. 

All the variety of which the gob- 
lin countenance is susceptible seem- 
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ed to be concentrated in that of 
Gigag. But its peculiarity was 
this: that his eyes grew piercing 
and dazzling at will, while his teeth 
enlarged, his mouth curved, and 
his nose elongated and turned at 
pleasure. It may well be supposed 
that no Odomite could resist a 
smile or survive the scorn of a 
countenance so effective; and we 
can only ascribe it to Gigag’s known 
forbearance that the so-called anti- 
cachination laws of Googloom were 
not a thousand times violated. But 
patience has its bounds. The na- 
tional dulness which made Goog- 
loom yawn and sneer made Gigag 
almost swear. The reigning con- 
dition must be put an end to, 
or science itself would be power- 
less at length to amuse or to cure. 
Accordingly, he sped through his 
underground road, and came up at 
court by a secret path. Wearing a 
long, conical hat and a fanciful 
jacket, with doublet and hose, and 
elongating his features while he 
stretched himself to his full height, 
he stepped into the presence of the 
king, knocking down by the way a few 
insolent attendants who had excited 
his gaze. Bristling the few hairs of 
his upper lip, which resembled the 
mustache of Grimalkin, and bow- 
ing with the most obsequious of 
smiles, the goblin Gigag stood be- 
fore the giant Googloom. 

Never had that ogre seen a figure 
at once so lean and long, and a 
face so bright and cunning. He 
would have ordered it at once to 
his darkest dungeons, were it not 
for an unaccountable fascination 
which forced him to listen to Gigag 
while he proposed not only to make 
Googloom laugh at his own ex- 
pense, but to make everybody else 
laugh at him on the same terms, 
and to solve the problem of per- 
petual motion by making the land 
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of Odom merry ever afterwards. 
“TI presume,” said he, “ you have 
heard the story of the pig’s fiddle ”; 
and he proceeded to tell a tale 
which for wit and fun would have 
made a thousand unicorns die laugh- 
ing. But on the giant it had either 
no effect at all or had only raised 
his spirits to the point of being 
serious. Gigag clearly saw that he 
had failed by trusting to the merits 
of his story instead of using his 
great weapon of expression. “ This 
is no ordinary case,” said the gob- 
lin to himself. “The problem is 
to make an immense creature laugh 
who has nothing of the sort in him. 
Perhaps the best thing to do is to 
torture him till he laughs in de- 
spair.” Spite of the giant’s dispo- 
sition to put his visitor at once to 
the torture, he agreed that the ac- 
complished goblin should call next 
day, and make him laugh, or else 
die by slow boiling. This the gob- 
lin heard with a mixture of scorn 
and amusement, curling his nose 
and showing his teeth in an aristo- 
cratic manner. 

As the cunning Gigag left the 
king’s chamber to go to his quar- 
ters in a corner of the great palace, 
he took good care to scatter about 
two scientifically-prepared powders, 
one of which dissolved in the air, 
producing sleep, and the other bya 
similar change entered the nostrils, 
producing throughout the body 
tickling sensations and a disposition 
to low chuckling. When Gigag 
again came before Googloom, it was 
seen that none of the royal guards 
were fit for duty, and that through- 
out the palace and its grounds the 
disposition among courtiers, retain- 
ers, servants, pages, to laugh in 
their sleeves at the smallest incite- 
ment, was unmistakable. Even the 
kitchen cats had caught the infec- 
tion, and mewed dispersedly. 
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“ Now, O great Googloom !” said 
Gigag when all the court had as- 
sembled, “let me in three acts 
essay to complete that transforma- 
tion by which thy people’s despair 
shall be turned to joy, and thy 
laughing face shall behold its own 
merriment.” At this moment the 
giant shook like one who is tickled 
all over, but cannot laugh, experi- 
encing the greatest tortures without 
knowing what to make of them. To 
divert him the goblin related his 
favorite story of the merry owl, 
with such catcalls, crowing, minc- 
ing, and mewing, and withal such 
unearthly jest, that athousand dogs 
would have died if they did not 
laugh. What wonder, then, that 
long before the witty Gigag had 
concluded a favorite page was so 
wrought upon by chuckling that, 
bursting his buttons, at length he 
laughed right out, which had such 
an effect upon all assembled that 
they chuckled, and then roared. 
“Ho, guards!” cried Googloom ; 
but Gigag easily drew his attention 
to the second part of the pro- 
gramme—for the goblin had actu- 
ally brought the giant to the point 
of complacency. “I propose now,” 
he said, “to show you the most 
ridiculous countenance that was 
ever seen, except one.” Hereupon 
he diminished and heightened his 
figure at intervals, while he curved 
his nose by degrees, lengthened his 
teeth as he pleased, and put upon 
his mouth such an expression of 
maddening humor that his specta- 
tors gasped with laughing, to the 
vast confusion of the helpless giant, 
who vowed with a feeble smile that 
‘the gifted Gigag was certainly the 
most ingenious man he ever knew. 

“Nothing will serve you, I per- 
ceive, O beautiful Googloom! ex- 
cept the light of science; and now 
I will show you the face of the 
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most ridiculous man that ever was 
born.” Accordingly, by means of 
an instrument which he had in- 
vented, Gigag reflected upon a 
large canvas the features of Goog- 
loom! Unwittingly the giant 
smiled, for he had never seen so 
preposterous a’ face before; and 
the more he smiled, the more ri- 
diculous it grew, till at last, after 
the giant himself had given way 
to laughter, it was so horribly fun- 
ny that the whole court shrieked 
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and shrieked again, and Goog- 
loom, losing all control, roar- 
ed with such a volume and power 
of merriment that. he toppled off 
his throne, and was crushed under 
its ruins. The people, seeing the 
faces of the courtiers and of each 
other, caught an infectious laugh- 
ter, which prevailed throughout all 
Odom, and did not by any means 
cease when the goblin Gigag was 
called to the throne, and the reign 
of science began. 
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“ TELL me, brother, dearest brother, 
Why it is thou aye dost weep ? 
Why thus, ever listless, sittest 
Looking forth across the deep ? 


“Thy impatient steed is wond’ring 
Why his master doth not come, 
On his perch thy hawk is sleeping, 
E’en thy hound’s deep voice is dumb. 


“ Yesternight there came a minstrel 
With a glee-maid young and fair, 
If mayhap their merry voices 
Would beguile thy weary care.” 


“ Hawk may sleep, and hound may slumber, 
My impatient steed must wait, 
Nor care I to hear the minstrel 
Who is resting atthe gate. 


“ E’en the keen breeze of the mountains 





Would not cool my fevered brow, 
E’en the shrill note of the trumpet 
Would not serve to rouse me now. 
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“ Dost remember, that our father 
Told us how his wond’ring eyes 
Once beheld the Happy Islands 
Far off on the ocean rise? 


“ Those fair Islands where no mortal, 
As ’tis said, has ever been, 
Though at evening in the westward 
They at sunset oft are seen. 


“ Those blest Islands that so often 
Were our aged minstrel’s theme, 
That surpass the fairest fancies 
Of a poet’s wildest dream. 


“Where the Holy Grail lies hidden 
Far from mortal quest or claim, 

And the Tree of Life stands, guarded 
By the Seraph’s sword of flame: 


“ Where the Blessed Ones are dwelling 
Till the dawning of the day 
When this world and all upon it, 
Like a dream, will pass away. 


“ And our sire sailed towards those Islands, 
Till their shore he drew so near 
That the strains of heavenly singing 
Fell upon his raptured ear. 


“ And as that immortal music 
O’er his ravished senses stole, 
An intense and eager longing 
Took possession of his soul. 


“ When, lo! as entranced he listened, 
Suddenly the mists of night, 
Gath’ring round the Happy Islands, 
Hid them from his anxious sight. 
“Then all through that weary midnight 
Stayed he waiting for the dawn, 
But when day broke, lo! the Islands 
With the mists of night had gone. 


“ From that day thou know’st he languished, 
And could take nor food nor rest, 
For he aye was thinking, thinking 
On those Islands of the Blest. 
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“ When he died, dost thou remember 
We heard music from the sea, 
That enchained us with the weirdness 
Of its mystic melody? 


“Scarce three days ago at sunset 
I was sitting, thinking here, 
When I saw those Happy Islands 
In the west there, bright and clear. 


“Words would fail to tell their beauty, 
They were wrapt in golden haze, 
And they glowed with such a radiance 
That on them I scarce could gaze. 


“ And since that resplendent vision 
On my raptured senses fell, 
It has haunted and enthralled me 
With the magic of its spell. 


“I must go and seek those Islands 
That far to the westward lie. 
I hear distant voices calling, 
I must find those isles or die.” 


At the early dawn next morning 
Young Sir Brian sailed away, 
Mournfully his brother watchéd 
On the shore the livelong day. 


Long kept guard the weary watchers, 
"Mid the tempest and the rain, 
But ah! nevermore Sir Brian 
To his home came back again. 


It is said by some he perished 
In the wild and stormy wave, 

Where the sea-birds wailed the requiem 
O’er his mist-enshrouded grave. 


If perchance he reached those Islands, 
Be ye sure that he stayed there; 
For what earthly joy or beauty 
With those Islands can compare ? 


Where the sun i$ ever shining 
And the blossom doth not fade, 
Where from quest of mortal hidden 
The most Holy Grail is laid. 
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Where with flaming swords the Seraphs 
Stand around the Tree of Life, 

Where the Blessed Ones are dwelling 
Who have conquered in the strife. 


Note.—This poem is founded on an ancient Irish legend, to the effect that the Harpy Islands, as 
they are called—that is, the temporal resting-place or the blessed, where yet stands the Tree of Life guarded 
by the cherubim—are situated in the ocean somewhere to the far westward of Ireland. 

It is said they are sometimes to be seen at sunset from the coast ot Galway. 

Many have sought to find them, and some even have come near them, but just as they were 
approaching, either the night fell or a storm arose and drove them from the enchanted shores, 
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Les Droits pe Dieu ET LEs IDEES 
MODERNES. Par l’Abbé Frangois 
Chesnel, Vicaire-Général de Quimper. 
Poitiers et Paris: HenriOudin. 1875. 
Every age has its special errors and its 

special manifestations of the truth pre- 

cisely opposite to those errors. The 
special errors of the present age may be 
well summed up under one formula, 
which we find on p. 335 of the Abbé 
Chesnel’s work bearing the title placed 
at the head of this notice: “The pre- 
tended incompetence of God and his re- 
presentatives in the order of human 
things, whether scientific or social” The 
system which springs from this funda- 
mental notion has received the name of 
Liberalism. In contradiction to it, the 
authority of God and the church over 
those matters which are included in the 
order of human things, is the truth 
which in our day has been the special 
object of inculcation, definition, explana- 
tion, and defence on the part of the Ca- 
tholic Church and her most enlightened 
advocates. A great number of the very 
finest productions of our contemporary 
Catholic writers in books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals, treat of themes and 
topics connected with this branch of the 
great controversy between Catholic truth 
and universal error. The volume just 
published by the Abbé Chesnel is par- 
ticularly remarkable among these for 
simplicity, lucidity, and moderation in 
its statements, and for its adaptation to 
the understanding of the great mass of 
intelligent and educated readers, who are 
unable to profit by any treatises presup- 


posing a great amount of knowledge and 
thought on abstruse matters. The form 
of dialogue helps the author and the 
reader very much in respect to the 
facility and simplicity of the work of 
giving and receiving elementary instruc- 
tion on the subjects contained within the 
volume. The other topics besides the 
particular one we are about to men- 
tion are handled very much in the 
same manner by M. Chesnel as by 
other sound and able writers, and 
require no special remark. Thank 
God! our instructed American Catho- 
lics are not inclined to bury themselves in 
what the author happily styles “the fog of 
liberalism,” in so far as this confuses the 
view of the rights of the church and the 
Holy See in respect to the usurpations of 
the civil power and the rebellions of pri- 
vate judgment. We have turned with a 
more particular interest to that part of the 
volume which treats of the nature, origin, 
acquisition, and loss of sovereign rights 
by the possessors of political power in 
the state. This is one of the most diffi- 
cult topics in the department of ethics, 
and one seldom handled, in our opinion, 
so well as by our author. To a certain 
extent sound Catholic writers agree, and 
the principles maintained are proved with 
ease to the satisfaction of right-minded 
students. That political power is from 
God, that human rights are from God, 
that an authority certainly legitimate 
cannot be resisted within its lawful do- 
main without sin, are so many first prin- 
ciples universally accepted and easily 
proved. But when the sources and cri- 
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teria of legitimacy are in question, there 
is far less agreement even among those 
who reject liberalism, and much less fa- 
cility of laying down and proving propo- 
sitions in a satisfactory manner. The 
ingenious and learned Dr. Laing, in his 
little book entitled Whence do Kings De- 
vive the Right to Rule? in our opinion 
sustains most extravagant theories re- 
garding the divine right of monarchs. 
On the other hand, we are not entirely 
satisfied with the reasonings of the very 
able and brilliant Dublin Reviewer on 
the principles of legitimacy. In fact, we 
have not seen the subject handled in a 
perfectly thorough and satisfactory man- 
ner by any author writing in the English 
language. M. Chesnel is not exhaustive, 
but, so far as his scope in writing permits 
him to develop his subject, he seems tous 
remarkably clear and judicious. The be- 
ginning of sovereignty he traces to the 
parental expanding into the patriarchal 
authority. Acquisition of lawful sov- 
ereignty he refers to inheritance, elec- 
tion, and just conquest. The rehabilita- 
tion of a sovereignty unjustly acquired 
he refers to the accession of the right of 
a nation to the possession of the goods 
which have become dependent on the 
peaceable maintenance of a de facto sov- 
creignty, sanctioned by a common con- 
sent. The possessor who has been un- 
justly despoiled of his sovereignty de jure 
by one who has become sovereign de facto 
evidently loses his right as soon as it is 
transferred lawfully to this spoliator or 
his heirs in the manher indicated. The 
author, as we think unnecessarily, resorts 
to the supposition that he is supposed to 
cede it, because he cannot reasonably 
maintain it. He adds, however, that 
if he does not cede it he nevertheless 
loses it, which seems to us to make his 
cession or non-cession wholly irrelevant 
and without effect. It is lost by the pre- 
valence of a higher right on the part of 
the nation. Nevertheless, we think that 
until a permanent and stable union of 
the welfare of the nation with the right 
of the new dynasty is effected, the former 
sovereign right may in certain cases re- 
main in abeyance, and therefore revive 
again in the future. This appears tous to 
be exemplified in the case of the rights 
cf Don Carlos to the throne of Spain, and 
of the Comte de Chambord to the throne 
of France. Strictly, in themselves, their 
rights have been in abeyance, and remain 
imperfect, until the national welfare, sus- 
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tained by a sound and powerful part of 
the body politic, demands their restitu- 
tion and actually effects the same. In 
such cases there is always more or less 
doubt about the real sense of the better 
and sounder part of the nation, and about 
the best settlement of conflicting claims 
for the common good. And hence it is 
that the best men may differ, and consci- 
entiously espouse opposite sides, when 
a nation is in an unsettled and divided 
State respecting its sovereignty. 

In respect to the relation of the state 
to the church, the author has some very 
just and sagacious remarks on the pecu- 
liar condition of things in ou- own re- 
public, quite in accordance with the views 
which have been expressed by our sound- 
est American Catholic writers. We con- 
clude our criticism by quoting a few 
passages: 

“The religious system existing in the 
United States does not resemble, either 
in its origin or in its applications, that 
which the liberal sect imposes on the 
Catholic peoples of Europe. The Ameri- 
can population. the progeny of colonists 
driven from England by persecution, 
never possessed religious unity. When 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Catho- 
lics, who had all fought in common for 
independence, assembled in Congress 
and formed their constitution, they recog- 
nized the variety of worships as an ante- 
cedent fact, and endeavored to accommo- 
date themselves to it in the best way they 
could. No false political theory dis- 
turbed the good sense of these legisla- 
tors. Governed by a necessity manifestly 
invincible, and which still continues, they 
secured to each worship a complete lib- 
erty; proclaimed that which is a just 
consequence from this principle : that the 
state should have only a very restricted 
agency—that is, no more than what is 
necessary for reconciling the liberty of 
each one with that of all others. In fact, 
when separated from the true church, 
the state is reduced to pure naturalism. 
and in this condition the action of the 
State, separated from the church, ought 
to be reduced to the minimum” (p. 179). 


MEmoIRS OF GENERAL WILLIAM T. 
SHERMAN. By Himself. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 

This book marks an epoch in the lite- 
rary history of the war. Ten years of 
reconstruction and of political spoil- 
gathering, of slow and still incomplete 




















recuperation at the South, and of re- 
luctant, painful subsidence to the mode- 
rate profits and the quiet of peace at the 
North, had dulled the excitement attend- 
_4ing the events of the war, had corrected 
many prejudices, had taken off many of 
the prominent actors of both sides of the 
contest, and had added to the literary 
public many men and women who were 
children when Sherman “ marched to the 
sea.” And now comes one of the great 
conquerors of the Rebellion, and tells 
almost every word that an honorable 
man would dare to tell of all that he 
knows about the soldiers and the gene- 
rals, the fighting and the plotting, of the 
war, and with infinite frankness—not 
stopping with facts, and dates, and fig- 
ures, but detailing his remembrance of 
conversations, frankly offering his opin- 
ion of motives and his judgment of 
character, as well adverse as favorable— 
as readily giving names of those Ceserv- 
ing blame as of those worthy of praise. 
No wonder, therefore, that these Memoirs 
have set the whole country to thinking 
about the war, and all the newspapers to 
discussing it. We have already had 
scores of explanations and defences of 
those attacked, or of friends in their be- 
half, and we are promised the Memoirs, 
Recollections, and Narratives of many 
of the more prominent generals ; so that 
we shall shortly be supplied with testi- 
mony as to all the events of the late war, 
given by the actors themselves or by eye- 
witnesses. 

The first six chapters are occupied 
with General Sherman’s life from the be- 
ginning of the Mexican war till the out- 
break of the civil war. They are intense- 
ly interesting. Many of those who 
afterwards became leaders of great armies 


are in'roduced to the reader as simple 
capta ieutenants in the old army. 
Little Jents illustrative of their cha- 


tacters are continually related, and the 
writer's own impressions, with his un- 
flinching candor, continually offered, 
every page glowing with good-humor 
and sparkling with entertaining anec- 
dotes. The domestic archives of more 
than one household of Lancaster, Ohio, 
must have been well ransacked to get 
the letters written home by the young 
artillery lieutenant, in order to secure 
such exactness in date, and place, and 
conversation. One learns from these 
chapters about all that was done in 
California during the Mexican war, and 
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who did it; graphic descriptions of 
many of the natural wonders of that 
country, and a very interesting account 
of the early gold excitement. Gen. 
Sherman was on the staff of Col. Mason, 
commanding United States forces in 
California, when gold was found in Sut- 
ter’s mill-race ; was present when Sutter’s 
messenger showed it to Col. Mason and 
asked for a patent to the land; went to 
Sutter’s place, and saw the first miners 
at work there; wrote (August 17, 1848) 
the official despatch of Col. Mason to 
the Adjutant-General which gave the 
world the first authentic information that 
gold could be had in California for the 
digging. 

After peace was concluded with Mexi- 
co, the author of the A/Zemoirs returned to 
the States; but soon resigned his com- 
mission, went back to California, and 
opened a banking office in San Fran- 
cisco—a branch of a well-known house 
in St. Louis. His statement of the events 
of the year 1856 in San Francisco is most 
interesting, throwing much light on the 
history of the famous Vigilance Commit- 
tee. He was Militia General at the time, 
and, in conjunction with the Governor, 
treated with the leaders of the Commit- 
tee, whom he undertakes to convict of 
falsehood, positively asserting that, had 
Gen. Wool given him the arms, he was 
prepared to fight the Vigilantes with 
militia, and would have suppressed them. 
Hard times induced him shortly after to 
wind up his banking business and re- 
turn to the States, and in the autumn of 
1860, after trying and giving up various 
undertakings, he had organized and was 
president of a flourishing military school, 
under the patronage of the Siate of 
Louisiana. When that State seceded, 
Sherman at once resigned and went 
North, and when war broke out was 
commissioned colonel in the regular 
army, rising gradually in rank till finally 
half the army and country was subject 
to his command. 

Now begins his story of the war. To 
the most timid civilian there is an intense 
fascination in that war—a deep interest 
in every true narrative of it. Gen. Sher- 
man takes us through some of its most 
exciting scenes, and so frankly and so 
familiarly that you feel as if you were 
some invited stranger, sharing his mess, 
discussing his plans, participating in his 
hopes and fears, and rejoicing with him 
in his nearly uniform success. His first 
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battle was Bull Run, in which he com- 
manded a brigade. Shortly after this he 
was transferred to the West, where he 
remained until in the winter of 1864-5, 
when, having fought and conquered his 
way from Chattanooga to Atlanta, then 
through Georgia and South Carolina, he 
found himself in North Carolina, in com- 
mand of a large army, and upon the com- 
munications of Richmond, The Gene- 
ral’s narrative of these four years is 
intensely interesting. Every description 
of battle or march is intelligible and 
vivid, every statement of plans is clear. 
The battle of Shiloh is wonderfully well 
described ; so are the battles which were 
fought around Atlanta. The same may 
be said of the storming of Fort McAllis- 
ter—one of the most gallant deeds of the 
war. Thousands of ex-soldiers will fight 
their battles over again with this book— 
will lose themselves in the great mass 
of the army—will struggle once more 
against that sickening sensation which 
their sense of honor overcame as the first 
bullet whistled by, the first pale, sense- 
less form was borne to the rear on the 
bloody stretcher—will tingle again in 
every nerve at the first sight of the 
Southerners—will feel the sudden thrill 
of the fearful excitement of the rush, or 
of the stubborn defence, or the ecstasy 
of victory. Many a one will once more 
feel the terrible fatigue of the march, the 
pangs of hunger and thirst, the weariness 
of sleepless nights on picket, the tedious, 
painful weeks spent in hospital. And 
every soldier will once more feel sad as 
he reads of the places and scenes of the 
death of his comrades, and will repeat 
for the thousandth time that it was al- 
ways the best men who were killed. 

The charges of cruelty and barbarity 
made during and after the war against 
Gen. Sherman are indignantly denied. 
The depopulation of the town of Atlanta 
is justified in so far as the General clearly 
shows the purity of his motives and can 
cite the approval of both the civil and 
military authorities ; yet the ugly fact re- 
mains that it was done not for the instant 
safety of his army or the immediate injury 
of the enemy’s, but thousands of women 
and children were driven among stran- 
gers and their homes abandoned to the 
chances of a civil war to secure a tempo- 
tary convenience. As to the unautho- 
rized foraging of the troops generally, 
the General condemned and often re- 
proved and condemned it; though his 
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correspondence shows a secret satisfac. 
tion at the devastation committed in 
South Carolina, except where it might 
result in permanent injury to private pro- 
perty. His defence against Secretary 
Stanton’s charges of usurping civil pow- 
ers in treating with Gen. Jos. Johnston 
is simply complete. Gen. Sherman here 
had the honor to be the first after the 
war to suffer abuse and persecution be- 
cause a kind heart and chivalrous sym- 
pathy with a gallant and beaten foe roused 
the hatred and fear of a class of politi- 
cians as malicious and vindictive as they 
were ambitious. 

The last chapter, “ Military Lessons of 
the War,” is extremely interesting, espe- 
cially to military men. It contains some 
very important conclusions; for exam- 
ple, that infantry must hereafter fight in 
skirmishing order; that cavalry can no 
longer be used against organized in- 
fantry ; that every night’s camp in an ene- 
my’s vicinity should be covered by light 
works ; and that good troops with the rifle 
can beat off from trenches double their 
numbers. All this and nearly all the 
other opinions advanced in this chapter 
had become truisms to even the common 
soldier in our war, and the late Franco- 
German war has made them such for the 
whole world. But Gen. Sherman’s mo- 
desty has hindered him from showing 
that his own persistent adherence to this 
new science not only gained him Atlanta, 
but left him an intact and veteran army 
with which to crush through the heart of 
the South ; and that Gen. Grant’s neglect 
of it, and his adopting the “ hammering- 
away ” method instead, not only did not 
conquer Le~ and take Richmond, but 
positively buried the old gallant Army 
of the Potomac between the Rapidan and 
the A ppomattox. 

{t is a great injustice to the Army of 
the Cumberland and its General to say so 
glibly that at Chickamauga “ Bragg had 
completely driven Rosecrans’ army into 
Chattanooga” ; it is notorious that at the 
battle itself the key of the position was 
never given up, and that the whole army 
offered battle defiantly at Rossville be- 
fore retiring to Chattanooga. Such a 
mistake as this throws discredit upon 
Gen. Sherman’s statements of other 
events of which he was not an eye-wit- 
ness. It is also much to be regretted 
that in matters wholly private he should 
not have reserved the names of persons 
whose conduct was reprehensible. Thus 
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it adds nothing to the interest of his nar- 
rative to give the name of the officer of 
the ship whose incorrect reckoning so 
inconvenienced the passengers on the 
author’s first voyage to California; or to 
give the xame of the lawyer who swindled 
him out of the proceeds of a note given 
him to collect; wife and children and 
friends should not be made to share 
public disgrace for private acts of which 
they themselves are entirely guiltless. 


Tue First CuristwAs: A Mystery 
Play. By Albany James Christie, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1875. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

We wish we could say that the contents 
of this small volume are worth its elegant 
exterior. 


A Po.irico-HisToricAL EssAy ON THE 
Popes, as the Protectors of Popular 
Liberty. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, 
D.D. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1875. 

In spite of the confident assurance 
which every loyal Catholic has that 
the rule of Rome, both temporal and 
spiritual, is not, never has been, nor 
ever will be, a despotism, it cannot 
be denied that but few are well ac- 
quainted with the facts of history which 
prove that the Papal power has been the 
only interpreter, defender, and protector 
of their rights which the people ever had, 
and that all the liberties nations now en- 
joy are the result of the preaching and 
defence of the doctrines which lie at the 
basis of all civilization by the popes, 
bishops, and priests of the Catholic 
Church. 

Just now the old howl against Rome is 
being renewed—the howl of the wolves 
against the shepherd ; and the sheep now 
and again think it necessary to apologize 
to the wolves for the care their ever- 
watchful guardian keeps over them, and 
also try to make them understand that it 
is both convenient and necessary that he 
should keep a dog and carry a crook. 
It is little wonder that the wolves bark 
and snarl in reply to the apologies, and 
see no force in our argument for either 
the dog or crook. But the sheep of the 
true fold, and also the “other sheep” 
who are not yet of it, need, rather, plain, 
straightforward instruction, which, by 
the grace of God, they will receive to 
their profit. Such is the essay before us, 
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which we heartily welcome as most op- 
portune, and, although far from being ex- 
haustive of the subject, is both pertinent 
and forcible. We commend it as an ex- 
cellent pamphlet to be freely distributed 
both among Catholics and honest-minded 
American non-Catholics 


Tue Story oF S. STANISLAUS KosTKA. 
Edited by Father Coleridge, S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1875. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

This is the thirteenth volume of the ad- 
mirable Quarterly Series edited by the 
Jesuit fathers in London. The “ Story” 
is a brief one, but full of interest. We 
confess that S. Stanislaus has always 
seemed to us more charming than even 
S. Aloysius. Both “angelic youths” are 
among the greatest glories of the Catho- 
lic Church and the Society of Jesus. 

Father Coleridge tells us that the pre- 
sent work was at first intended to be a 
simple translation from the Italian of 
Father Boero, but that he has taken the 
pains to prepare an original narrative 
instead. All who know his style will be 
grateful for the exchange. He has also 
confined himself to a. narration of facts, 
without digressing into “religious and 
moral reflections.” We think this, too, 
makes the volume more attractive, par- 
ticularly to the young. 


BIOGRAPHICAL READINGS. By Agnes M. 
Stewart. London: Burns & Oates. 
1875. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 

It is somewhat aggravating to those 
familiar with the larger biographical dic- 
tionaries to take up a compilation like 
this. One is reminded of the poet who 
sent his MSS. to a learned editor to pre- 
pare them for publication, and, after 
hearing the judgment passed by the 
critic, insisted that he had thrown out 
the best pieces and retained the only 
trash in the collection. The reader must 
try to put himself in the place of the com- 
piler who undertakes the invidious task 
of determining who to speak of and what 
to say in a book of the kind. Almost 
inevitably, each reader has to regret the’ 
absence of some subjects by him deemed 
important. But, at least, the work will 
serve as an introduction to more ex- 
haustive ones, and Catholics have an 
assurance in the editor that the stale as- 
sertions against cherished names, lay or 
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cleric, which have heretofore disfigured 
most non-Catholic biographical sketches, 
will not be found here. 


THz Younc Laprrs’ ILLUsTRATED REA- 
pER. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society, g Warren St. 1875. 
This is the last volume of the Young 

Catholic’s Illustrated Series of Readers. 
We have read it with considerable care, 
and are of the opinion that it is the best 
book of the kind in the English lan- 
guage. The selections, which embrace 
a wide range of subjects, all bearing 
more or less directly upon the mission 
and work of woman, have been made 
with discernment and taste. The most 
important lessons are here taught in the 
most agreeable style and in the pleasant- 
est manner. It is a treatise on the duties 
of Christian women without any of the 
dulness of the moral essay. 

We admire especially the biographi- 
cal sketches of the foundresses of reli- 
gious orders which are scattered here 
and there through the book. Whatever 
the vocation of a young girl may be, she 
will be all the truer and nobler woman 
for having been taught to reverence and 
love the religious life. 

The perusal of the several Readers of 
the Young Catholic’s Series has shown 
us, in a light in which we have never 
seen it before, the great educational 
value of such books. We are not sur- 
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prised at the favorable manner in which 
these Readers have been received, nor 
shall we be astonished to hear of their 
superseding all others in our Catholic 
Schools. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—In the October num- 
ber of THE CATHOLIC WorLD we shall 
begin a new serial story, entitled Sir 7ho- 
mas More: A Historical Romance. 
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From P. O’Shea, New York: Notes on the Rubrics 
of the Roman Ritual. By the Rev. James 
O’Kane. 12mo, pp. xiv., 471. 

— Lives of the Saints, with a Practical Instruction on 
the Life of each Saint. By Rev. F. X. Weninger, 
D.D., S.J. Part Ill. 8vo, pp. 144. 

—Recollections of the Last Four Popes and of 
Rome in their Times. By His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Wiseman. 12mo, pp. 487. 
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By Julia Kavanagh. 12mo, pp. soo. 

From the Orricers: Proceedings of the General 
Theological Library for the year ending April 26, 
1875. 8vo, pp. 49 

From K. Tomrxins, New York : “‘ Righteousness ”’ : 
The Divinely-Appointed Rule of Life. By Phila- 
lethes. Paper, 12mo, pp. 75. 

From J.S. Wuire & Co., Marshall, Mich.: Mass 
in C, with Accompaniment for Piano or Organ. 
By Rev. H. T. Driessen. 

From Georce Wirtic & Co., Baltimore: Peters’ 
Celebrated Mass in D, Composed by W. C. Pe- 
ters. Pp. 32. 

From D’Augutin Cote et Cie., Qzebec: Annuaire 
de I’ Université Laval pour l'Année Académique 
1875-6. &vo, pp. 97, xxviii. 
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Address to the Graduates, June 25, 1875. By 
Hon. Jacob Thompson. 12mo, pp. 8. 








